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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 0/ “STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Jimmy, I could really learn to love you if you wore a 
collar as well as Stubby Bates. 


re 


Well turned out, isn’t he? Crank on dress-always wears 
Lion collars and a grey hat. 


I’m not so fussy about the hat, but Jimmy, do hurry and 
get in Lion. 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 
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OT AS RIVALS, BUT BOTH AS NEW ARRIVALS, THE 
FRENCH GOWN SHOP PRESENTS PARIS MODELS AND 
MODELS MADE IN OUR OWN FIFTH AVENUE WORKROOMS 


55—MADE IN OUR OWN FIFTH AVENUE 
WORKROOMS: black and silver sequins 
combined with black Chan- 

tilly lace, cire ribbon girdle 295. 


57—MADE IN OUR OWN FIFTH AVENUE 
WORKROOMS: gray satin skirt and capu- 
cine chiffon bodice embroid- 

ered in gold and silver.... 195, 


FRENCH GOWN SHOP — Third Floor 
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Beauty costs little when 
it is the natural by- 
product of real worth. 
Phoenix hosiery is made 
first to resist wear; its 
lasting beauty follows 
as the natural conse- 
quence of its sturdy 
structure. Today Phoe- 
nix leads in hosiery 


sales because it has the 


beauty that endures. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


(SHOENDN) 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


The Millinery Salon 


on the Third Floor 
is a veritable Mecca for feminine devotees of fashion 


And well it may be; for here every woman 
may discover that for which every woman is 
seeking—a really becoming hat; a hat that will 
emphasize one’s best points and confer the 
magic boon of invisibility upon the others; a 
hat that will add radiance to youth, and bestow 
the illusion of youth even where the actuality 
mo longer exists. 


There is an indescribable charm about these new 
hats—of which some are just from Paris, while 
others are originations from B. Altman & Co.’s 
own ateliers. The soft, rich fabrics—duvetyn 
and velvet chief among them; the equally soft, 
rich tones, startled into vividness here and there 
with a dash of brilliant color; and the soft 
caressing loveliness of ostrich or of the more 
opulent paradise—both of them synonyms for 
witchery, both of them temptations to be 
sought after rather than shunned. 


And speaking of hats reminds one of veils; for 
nowadays the veil is as often as not an integral 
part of the hat and not to be separated from it. 
It is all very intriguing—and very delightful; 
yes, one may say very delightful indeed. 


~~ 


Pifth Abenue Madison Abenue 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth Streets 
New Pork 
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As varied as the rainbow, so is the mood of man. 


What is there about one bright, crisp Autumn day that suggests 
a touch of formality and a Derby hat? 


While another brings to mind the wind-swept country spaces, 
moving one to cheat Town of its monotony by dint of tweeds and 
ulster and Soft Hat pulled snugly down! 


Most men are conscious of these shifting moods. 


Not every one, perhaps, will go so far as these Stetson ‘Wearers 
who maintain that a man cannot do himself justice with less than 
four Stetsons—Derby ; the semi-formal Feature Hat; some such free 
and easy model as the Mercury; and one of the Velours for winter 
weather and knockabout wear. 


But one can hardly feel turned out at all without choice at least 
of Derby and Soft Hat. 


Stetsons, both! The newest thing in the world today is the will 
and the ability to maintain old quality standards unimpaired. 
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SHAIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FAABERDASAERS 



























$2.00 each $3.00 each 








French Silk Cravats : French Linen Handkerchiefs 
$6.00 each ‘ 





Monograms 
additional 








¥ Three-quarter 
ee length Model 
English $125.00 
t $5.50 


b 
French Silk $7.50 Silk and Woo 





$200.00 
Handsome House Robes 


Unusual Offerings of Exceptional Quality 
Appropriate Holiday Gifts 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular and Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 





NEW YORK PARIS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
























































TROY IN 1789— 


Then known as Prafaet’s Dael— 
founded by the Dutch patroons whose 
honesty of purpose is beyond ques- 
tion, and who were responsible for 
Troy’s superiority in craftsmanship 
—contributing materially to that 
painstaking quality dominance in 
Triangle Collars. 


carry your favorite style, so if 
you care to give us his name 
and check for $3.90 we will 
send you a half dozen Triangle 
Hook collars in silk satin 
striped, plain silk, or crepe de 
chine; or for $2.40 we will 
send six in art silk, bayadere 
silk or silk poplin. 


q Your haberdasher may not 









CHESTER 
PARK 


repe 
de Chine 
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‘kiangle Hook Sott dllars 


NCE worn, Triangle Soft Collars invariably make converts 
of those heretofore prejudiced against soft collars because 
of their wrinkled, ill-fitting look. 


That continuous well-fitting Triangle shapeliness so refreshingly 
conspicuous because of correct tailoring and The Triangle Hook 
—an invisible patented device of finest silk elastic—will prove a 
pleasing surprise to those unfamiliar with the only collar that 
does not lose its shape. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS and COMPANY 
Makers of THE TRIANGLE BRAND, TROY, N. Y. 





In Troy jor A iwmo <2 Haif a Cem tar »¥ 


























ROME PARK BURTON 
Silk Satin Striped 


owing 
The Triangle Hook 
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SBP DUCKS 


Dobbs & Co, NewYork’s leading HATTERS 
are showing exclusively for the first time in 
America,the Vauvhall, modeled after a style 
extremely popular in London. The quality 
is of the sturdy Dobbs character ~ felty 
and durable ~» Catalogue sent upon request 
620 Fifth Avenue >» 244 Fifth Avenue 
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Town W Country 
Leather Coats 


Are mighty satisfactory garments for all outdoor re- 

quirements. They always look smart and dressy. The soft 

leather is a pleasure to wear — the well tailored finish permits 

their use for both formal and informal occasions—and their pro- 

tective quality in the coldest of weather makes them positively 
“oreat” coats. 










The Universal Garment for Out o'doors 


(GUITERMAN Bros. 
SAINT PAUL, U.S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind=proof and cold-resisting clothing 


cee WRITE FOR STYLE 
: a. BOOKLET V-12 
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FLEXIBLE POWER 
ELS THROUGH A 


IS DELIVERED TO THE WHE 


ECONOMICAL 


THE DUPONT POWER PLANT IS FOUR 
‘DUPONT POWER 
- AND 
- WILMINGTON DEL 


INDERED AND ITS FLOWING 
FOUR SPEED TRANSMISSION 


IS ENDURING POWER 


DUPONT MOTORS INC 
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IGHT” in its gas expenditure as a good “four.” 
Generous in its eight-cylinder flexibility. These 
two motor virtues are combined in the 
Apperson. 


€é 


This is the “Eight with eighty less parts.’ 


It’s the eight with the mechanism boiled down. 
In reality two small, simple fours merged into 
one at the base. 


It operates with a single cam shaft and a pair 
of cam gears meshed direct. There is no chain. 


Each small cylinder of this motor takes only 
an eighth or less of the gas needed by a four- 
cylinder motor of equal power. 


Besides that, this motor gives you the fiexi- 
bility which comes only from multi-cylinders. 


It fell naturally to Apperson Brothers to give 
the eight this simplicity and economy. 


For over a quarter century we have built auto- 
mobiles of character. 


Many of the most vital car-improvements came 
out first in Appersons. 





Drive an Apperson first—then decide 





APPERSON Bros. AUTOMOBILE Company, Kokomo, IND. 
Export Department: One Hundred West Fifty-Seventh St., New York City 


The Apperson is one of the few fine cars Apperson bounds in high from 1 mile an hour to 
built complete in one plant. The Apperson 46 in 20 seconds. From a 40-imile speed comes 
ideal is thus carried out to the smallest detail. to a dead stop in 4 seconds. Turns in 38% feet. 
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GREATCOATS 


for Men and Women |- 


Patrick designers have injected into 
the 1920-21 styles clean-cut, fashion- Smee 
able lines which match in every re- S55 
spect the quality of the famous 
Patrick cloth from which these gar- 
ments are so carefully tailored. 


There is no other cloth just like 
Patrick cloth. It is as distinctive to 
America as are friezes to Ireland, 
cheviots to Scotland and tweeds to 
England. It is made of the thick, 
long-fiber wool from ‘‘sheep that 
thrive in the snow.” 











It is manufactured exclusively in 
Patrick woolen mills and made up 
into garments in Patrick factories. 
Patrick controls every manufactur- 
ing process—from raw wool to fin- 
ished garments. 

Identified by the green and black Patrick label. 

Look for it in the Greatcoat, Mackinaw, Sweat- 

er, Cap, Hosiery and Blanket that you buy. 
If your dealer does not carry Patrick 
Pure Wool Products, we will gladly 
direct you to one who does. 


Send for handsome 1920-21 cat- 
alog. It illustrates styles for 
men, women and children, also 
showing Patrick-Duluth fab- 
rics in natural colors. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


Sole Manufacturers of both 
Cloth and Garments 


Avenue C Duluth, Minn. 
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UT in the Northwest, where they know what winter is, Bostwick 

makes leather and fleece-lined coats and flannel shirts. Because 

men in that section have to wear warm clothing all the time in winter, 

Bostwick Warmwear combines exceptional qualities of comfort, warmth 
and authentic style. 





Dealers in all parts of the country now offer Bostwick Warmwear for 
all seasons because of its lightness and adaptability for all kinds of out- 
door sports and work. They are making many new customers since red-- 
blooded, outdoor men find Bostwick combination of qualities just right. 


Make Friends With Winter 
JOHNSON, BOSTWICK & COMPANY 


123 Bostwick Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Know Bostwick by this label: 
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Dealers are invited to write 
for further particulars re- 
garding Bostwick Warmwear 
garments and Bostwick sell- 
ing plans. The Bostwick 
line makes friends with all 
customers and is a valuable 
business asset. 








Jerkin—made of govern- 
ment jerkin leather; rein- 
forced arm pits; large 
button-down flap kets; 
straight or shawl collar. 





Flannel shirt—tailored to 
Jit; coat cut; set snug col- 
lar; roomy sleeves; colors, 
navy, gray, brown, khaki, 
olive drab, dark red, etc. 





Ulster—sheep-lined, dark 
drab moleskin; beaver or 
wombat collar ;knitwrists; 
half belted; 4 leather- 
trimmed pockets; 52 
inches long. 











DISTRIBUTORS 


Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For Southwest. 


Levi Strauss & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
For California. 


Buxton Garment Mfg. Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 
For New England States. 
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Your desire for complete 
riding comfort is fulfilled in 
this Roamer Seven Passenger 
Sedan. Invitingly commodious, 
luxuriously comfortable, it is 
a car admirably designed for 
recreation purposes as well as 
for the more exacting duties of 
your social life. Dignified, 
graceful, unerringly smart, 
there is a fund of velvety power 
for every need. Illustrated bro- 
chure upon request. 


The Barley Motor Car Company 
Kalamazoo Michigan 
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The Hosiery Service 
You Have the Right to Expect 


WOMAN is a loyal customer 

for goods she knows and be- 

lieves in. She expects her dealer to 
justify her loyalty. 

Her Hosiery needs, for instance. 
He could do her no greater service 
than by cleaning up and standard- 
izing his stocks. Not a mixture of 
odd lots and different brands—but 
all of a kind, and just the kind she 
wants, in wear, comfort and price. 

For thirty years the Mills of the 
Allen A Company have been giv- 
ing such a service to thousands of 
men and women everywhere. 

Every piece of their famous 
Black Cat Hosiery will in the future 


carry the Allen A stamp of 
identification. 

“Allen”—the name of the Mak- 
ers; the personal pledge of respon- 
sibility to you. And “A”—the stand- 
ard mark of first and finest grade. 

Allen A Black Cat Hosiery comes 
direct to your dealer from the Mill. 

Silk, lisle, wool, and cotton—for 
men, women and children. 

A range so well thought out, that 
your dealer can concentrate his 
entire Hosiery business on this one 
uniform and dependable make — 
if he means his hosiery department 
to give you the Service you have 
the right to expect. 


4lso Makers of Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men and Boys 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 


FON 
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HATEVER the difference may be—and in the store it may be scarcely 
distinguishable — between Nettletons and shoes of the next grade, it is 
certainly worth your consideration. For you are entitled to the benefit of it, 
whether it be a difference in character, in comfort or in endurance. We tell you 
it is all three, and many, many thousands of Nettleton wearers are cheer- 
fully endorsing our say-so by the persistent repurchase of our footgear. 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 





The Argyle 
Shown, together with 
other Nettleton types 
of fine footgear, in 
select boot shops. If 
you are not sure where 
to find Nettleton, write 
us for name of. your 
nearest dealer. 
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MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 


New York City 


(Jp 


HARE’s MOTORS, IN 


Wes shall ’ keep y faith 





HE rugged splendor of the mountains in fall color furnishes 
the inspiration for much that is best in man’s constructive 
effort. 

Ruggedness without beauty is repulsive—but that is never 
nature’s way. And just as the rugged immensities of nature 
can become objects of surpassing beauty so can the rugged 
utilities of human life. 

MERCER engineers built first for strength—for all the practical 
qualities that are essential to safe, comfortable and economical 
transportation. Then they saw to it that their sound and sturdy 
product should also delight the eye. 


MERCER truly follows nature’s model. The Hare’s Motors policy 
demands a standard, in its products and its men, in harmony 
with the great eternal truths that nature typifies. 
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A Powerful Car 


: a2 man, knowledge is power. In 


a motor car, power is knowledge. 


The knowledge that you have plenty 
of power is like the knowledge that 
vou have plenty of health, plenty of time, 


plenty of courage, plenty of avvAing. 


The power of the Standard Eight is 
all the powcr vou want, plus a little 
more than you may possibly ever use. 


In addition to all the other satisfying 
features of the Standard Fight, there is 
an extra satisfaction in the plenteous- 
ness of its power. The graceful lines and 
general body design of the new Coupé 
are shown in the illustration above. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Automotive Dep. rien Pittsburgh, Pp. 


estibule Se dan, BS 00. 
dan, P/SO0O0- 
\Wdanette, $4500. 

4 uf fy Ps 0. ( abo ec) 
Tourin g Ca rs ¥ ? fO I, 
Roadster, $3400. 

GSSISy E3150. 


\bove prices 


f. o. b. Butler, Pa. 
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TRADE 


KNIT JACKET 


Makes a Splendid Christmas Gift 


Tom Wye Knit Utility Jackets give a 
protecting warmth without bulkiness; and 
stand hard wear with a Fifth Avenue 
swagger. 

Haberdashers carry a complete line in 
soft heather mixtures. Ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 

If you cannot get the style you want, 
write and we will supply you direct. 


TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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Finest Leather. 
Lined throughout 
with choice furs. Soft 
cuff. Note graceful lines! 





No. 1043—Black Horse- 
hide. Soft cuff. Im- 
ported Fur lining. 


No. 703—Black Grain 
Leather. Imported 
Lamb Fur lining. 
Wristlet of Wombat 
Fur. 
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HE tremendous stride in transporta- 

tion made by the automobile of today 
naturally calls for the forward vision in all 
things connected with it—from the road it 
runs over to the gloved hands that con- 
trol the wheel. 


The fact that people realize, more and more, the absolute 
necessity of a good glove is largely due to the distinctive 
quality of Hansen building. 


In a Hansen you have more than the essentials of good 
grooming—you have a flexible, comfortable partner for 
your hands. And not only for those times and seasons 
when a glove or gauntlet is taken for granted, but for all 
seasons—for many and varied occasions. 


Whether for motoring or formal dress; for heavy service or just 
general, all-purpose wear, there is a distinction, an individu- 
ality, which has given the Hansen name authority in the field. 


Glove Book Sent on Request 


It describes and illustrates many types and designs. See 
your dealer and make your choice. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Company 
§21-C Wright Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






















No. 6435— 
Dress Glove 
of African 
Cape 


Leather. 


No. 1200— 
Black Grain 
Leather. Soft 

drop cuff. Lamb 
Fur lining. 


No. 1041— 
Black Horse- 
hide, one-finger 
mitten style. Soft 
cuff. Lamb Fur 
lining. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 




















[ HROUGHOUT the country our dealers are now exhibiting 
a motor car that represents the supreme achievement of the 
Paige engineering and designing staff. This new model—the 
“Lakewood” 6-66 — is destined, we believe, to create a new 
standard of automobile value and occupy an altogether 
unique position in motordom. 














The Paige “Lakewood” is unique and distinctive because it is a car 
without a legitimate competitor. From every standpoint of luxurious 
motoring it is only comparable with the finest and most expensive motor 
carriages of this country and Europe. Yet—by virtue of its cost alone 
—it is a member of the popular priced field. 


If these statements appear to be strong, please remember that you have 
yet to see the most beautiful body design that has ever been produced— 
a power plant that is capable of seventy-five miles per hour—and a 
chassis that expresses the last word in strictly modern engineering. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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PRONOUNCED 


YAY-GER 





100% VIRGIN WOOL 


| Warm 


| as 
~ Toast 


N Jaeger 100% Virgin Wool Gar- 
ments the kiddies can romp and 
play without fear of Jack Frost. 

Quaint English SNOW SUITS, 

sturdily made of fine Llama wool, are 

imported by us for little tots. Toque, 

Sweater, Draw-Leggings and Gaunt- 

let Mittens complete the suit. 


Another costume of imported 
Camel Hair Velour consists of Hat, 
double - breasted Polo Coat and 
Breechettes that are waist high, or 
shorter Gaiters that come just above 
the knee. 


Sweaters too, Undergarments, of 
course; Children’s outfits that assure 
absolute health and comfort during 
play time or any time. 


Jaeger quality assures the utmost 
in health and comfort for Children 
and Grown-Ups. 


If you cannot visit a 
Jaeger store send for 
illustrated catalog. 


é . 9 

» > Dr. Jaeger’s Company 
ae ay NEW YORK BOSTON 

£ _ suo kith Ave and 402 Boylston St. 


a 7 PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
a il, if. 1516 Chestnut St. 20 N. Michigan Ave. 
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silks : 
Satin Charmant 
Crépe Lezarde 
Crépe Lunette 
Satin Lunette 
Canton Crépe 
Like mol len 
silver their 
| | soft folds in 
a Splendor fall 
Sf | 
: 
| | 
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THOUSANDS of test cases havé proven that 
women who try Jarpin Powders once will 
use them always. 


All face powders are advertised as pure and 
harmless. Jarpin Powders are pure and harm- 
less, but they are much more than that. They 
are made with a healing cream foundation 
that makes them skin foods as well as powders. 
You will note the velvety softness of your skin 
after the first application. 


This same healing cream foundation makes 
Jarpin Powders cling as no ordinary powder 
can do. You will find that you need to use 
much less of them than of any other powders, 
because what you put on stays on. 


Because you use less, and because JARDIN Pow- 
ders S/end with the skin, instead of merely 











Jarpin de Rose COUPON 


Jarpin, 40 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: For two-cent stamp enclosed 
please send sample of your JARDIN de Rose 














) e 1s a Difference in Face 
. And Women aan tell that Difference Instant 


That is why I want every woman in America to 
send for a free sample of m 


- Jardin de Lilas x lardin Oe Kose 


THE FRENCH FACE POWDERS MADE IN AMERICA \ 


e 
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——, 
PARIS 


40 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass 
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Sowoers! 





covering it, they are more nearly invisible than X= 
any other powders. They positively cannot be \~= 
detected if you use the right amount and the right 

tint. 'Test this yourself with the free sample. 


Finally —Jarpin Powders contain the most \= 
delicate fragrance ever combined with face 
powders—the true imported French Rose and 

Lilas odors, compounded in the French man- x 
ner, but made in America by a master of the \= 
French perfumer’s art, in order to save the N 
high import duties charged for powders com- 


pounded in France. 


Jarpin de Rose and Jarpin de Lilas come also 
in Rouge, Perfume, Toilet Water, Talc and 
Sachet. Try these exquisite creations. All good 
dealers have them or can get them quickly 
from any jobber, or direct from 


G Jarvin de Lilas COUPON 


Jarpin, 40 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: For two-cent stamp enclosed 
please send sample of your JaRDIN de Lilas 













BOSTON 


Powder to: 


re 


0 EILEEN 
(Please print plainly in pencil) 





For free sample of JARpIN de Lilas 

or Jarpin de Rose Powders use 

one or both of the coupons or 

write, enclosing two-cent stamp. 

The powder is free— the stamp 
is to cover postage only 

















Powder to: 
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Shade wanted..: ........ rere TT 
(Please print plainly in psncil) 
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Cyas-A-STEVENS & Bros. 


Amnounce the Qpening of 
Ualerie 


rashions Footwear 
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LOustincté- footwear Women and furl 


The addition of this new department 

to the’ House of 6xcluswe Styles ts. 

in resbonse to numerous requests 
of tts patrons for footwear 


individualtty. 
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“People Say—” 


SST SN’T it shocking? . . . my 
dear, it’s an outrage . . 
Have you ever seen anything so 
merciless—so infuriating? . . . 
Of course, if people will go to 
operas, dances, cabarets, mid- 
night frolics—they deserve to 
be exposed . ..I  wouldn’t 
have it in my house. . . It’s 
scandalous . . . What? Why 
that new book—‘Hizh Society.’” 








HIGH SOCIETY 


hints on how to attain, relish,—and survive it 


A Book of Satirical Drawings, by Fish 


Precepts by Dorothy Parker, 
George S. Chappell, 
and Frank Crowninshield 


Did you ever see a duchess stripped of a life- 
time of pretense by one swift line? Did you 
ever read the whole horrid history of a bridge 
maniac in a skilfully placed eyebrow? Have 
you seen all the naive sophistication of a debu- 
tante expressed with a single clever curve? If 
you haven't, then let Miss Fish introduce you 
to the original, amusing and truthful society 
which she has created on her miraculous draw- 
ing board. 


There is beauty in Miss Fish’s extraordinary 
gallery, as well as satire. The patterns of the 
flappers’ frocks are like laces and hangings by 
Beardsley. A Pomeranian on a rug becomes a 
patch of elegant scrollery, like something in a 
Japanese print. Even her profiteering million- 
aires become designs made up of deft and sat- 
isfying curves. 





“High Society” is the smartest 
book of the season. It contains 
156 of Miss Fish’s inimitable 
drawings and their entertaining 
captions; is attractively bound 
and beautifully printed. 


“High Society” is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and is on sale 
at all better class book stores. Or 
—fill out the coupon below and 
mail it with your cheque to us for 
one of the first copies off the 
press. Price $5.30, postpaid. 


Never Mind What People Say! 


Just quietly sign, tear off, and 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


As Vanity, Fair readers know, the drawings in 
this book are the work not only of a clever 
intelligence, but of a true artist. Miss Fish is 
one of the most: distinguished of present day 
illustrators; her work shows mastery of line, a 
decorative and dramatic use of blacks, and a 
characteristic satire of men, women and events. 


“High Society” is a new collection of Miss 
Fish’s remarkable drawings of life in our uppe= 
circles. And, whether your name appears in 
the Social Register or in the minutes of the 
Dorcas Society, whether you’ve a box at the 
opera or a pass to the movies—knock at the 
title page, open the door, take off your tiara 
or your toque, and make yourself perfectly at 
home in—“High Society.” 


Vanity Fair . . . 19 West Forty-fourth Street . . . . New York City . . . . New York 


I want a copy of Miss Fish’s “High Society.” 
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You'll find enclosed my cheque for $5.30 to cover 
book and postage. Please send me one of the earliest 


copics off the press. Oe TEE eS PI ye eee State VF 11-20 
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J ISSEL Policy is that of working far in advance on engineering 
betterments, eliminating radical changes and equipping Kissel 
products with engineering achievements, as example— j 
Kissel Automatic Oil Control (exclusive feature) provides correct amount of oil at U! 
all times, eliminating too much at low speeds and providing adequate supply under 


heavy pulls or on grades. jo 
Kissel Thermostatic Control (exclusive feature) built in, provides a perfect heat us 1 D 
balance in cooling system, and besides giving added power and economy in gasoline ya 


consumption, eliminates trouble characteristic to all motors in cool or hot weather. 


Kissel car control, provided by Kissel-built axles with double external brakes (ex- 
clusive feature) provides most efficient braking without sidesway and permits adjustments 
being easily made by. user. 


Kissel road control, made possible with the special Kissel frame design and proper 
weight distribution and equipment (exclusive feature), provides all that is needed to 
have car “hug-the-road” regardless of speed. 


Individual and exclusive body designs in three open and three closed 
models. 








Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR CAR. 
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5 Gommonwealth Reve. Boston, 


at Dartmouth Street 


= | Appeals to the discriminating. 


Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of 
being Bostons daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms 
quietly but elegantly furnish- 
ed, give atonce a feeling of 
welcome to erieind, guests 
They will always find the 
hotel cool and delightful 
during the summer months. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 

ing district. 

wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C..H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
FRANKLIN K.PIERCE, ASSOCIATE MANAGER 














ALL 


19 W. 44th St. 





VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


BUREAU 


The Travel Bureau is a service maintained for the 
convenience of Vanity Fair readers. No matter 
where you want to go, the Travel Bureau will tell 
you how to get there, what to see and when to see it. 
It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate and de- 
pendable information about railroads, hotels, steam- 
ships, routes and rates here and abroad, and do it 
promptly and cheerfully. 


Write your travel problems to the Travel Bureau. 
Please be as specific and explicit as possible about the 
kind of hotel you want, the number in your party, 
when you expect to go, how long you expect to he 
away, and all the really important facts and details. 
You'll receive a prompt reply from the Travel Bureau 
experts that will contain the usable and intelligent 
information necessary to a successful, untroubled 
journey. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Just explain fully what you want. 
Write all your details, dates, 
and preferences to 


VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 


FRUPHENELSTOOPRESTOEA EOP 








First-class home in aristocratic family 
for young ladies wishing to visit Europe 
(Italian Riviera near Nice). Every pos- 
sible comfort, chaperonage, introduction 
to Society, instruction in languages. 
Highest reference given and requested. 


Address Russian Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
Madame de Giers—pour La 
Comtesse E. A. L 





























From the little roadside inns of 
New England to the huge winter 
resorts of Palm Beach, Vanity 
Fair’s Travel Bureau knows 
every good hotel in America. 
And you, or anyone else, may 
have for the asking, not only the 
name of a suitable hotel, but all 
the other details on every aspect 
of travel. 


No matter where you’d like to go or 
when, the Travel Bureau can tell you 
how to arrange with the least ex- 
penditure of time, and effort. Just 
write to 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
BUREAU 
19 W. 44th St. New York 




















Outdoor sports all year rou 
aemse 1 ' 


re HOME 


JS. Andersen 
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ACS 


Hot Springs Virginia 





The Largest Lobbies in the World 


HARRY WARDMAN 
President Manager 





HE famous lobbies of the 

Wardman Park Hotel are fill- 
ing up with diplomatists, senators, 
distinguished foreigners and others 
who find a homelike charm in this 
luxurious inn. This hotel lives up 
to the best traditions in hospitality, 
service, environment and comfort. 
Out-door sports. Garage capacity, 
five-hundred cars. 


ELMER DYER 


Park Hotel 


Connecticut Ai and Wood ¥ 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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Eleven Out of 19,000 is Too Many 





Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the eiadl-~tielle and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA | 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


Standing in the lobby of the Pennsylvania the other evening, watching 


people, I got a new sensation. 


The mail clerk had just been talking to 


me; and I noticed in his hand a little report-form which had at the bottom 
the figures 19,409. That was the mail and telegrams which one week 
had brought to the Pennsylvania’s mail-desk for distribution ! 


Now of all those people in the lobby 
(maybe you were among them), there 
probably weren’t three who had ever 
thought, in any such terms as that, of 
the complex hotel-machine they were 
using. But it impressed me that there 
mightbe many of them who would find 
a moment’s interest in getting such a 
behind-the-scenes glimpse of detail in 
the hotel’s daily routine. And the 
reason it occurred to me, I imagine, is 
because we frequently find (in both the 
Pennsylvania and the Statler hotels) 
that the guest who has the best general 
idea of a hotel’s problems is, some- 
how, the guest who always seems to 
“get the best service.” 

When you think of those 19,000 
letters, most of them coming in during 
the busy eight hours of each twenty- 
four or something like 300 an hour— 


Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations has j just been p 
for all the others, All have private Hoel Statler. 


every one of them important to some- 
body who is making that hotel his 
temporary home, you may get a new 
idea of how an illegible signature on 
your guest-register can complicate the 
difficulty of giving good mail-service. 
Of course we check every signature, 
with the writer, as soon as it’s written 
—we do scores of things to prevent 
the little mistakes which make big 
troubles. But if we could just get 
across to our guest an inkling of how 
setvice might be affected by the legi- 
bility of his signature, or by the way 
his order is given, we could almost 
promise to keep everybody happy all 
the time. 

Yes, and the mail-clerk’s report of 
that week’s work was that he had 
eleven complaints about mail-service. 
Eleven—and 19,409 pieces of mail! 


Londo. 


bath, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 


An entire block of ground in Buffalo 


for a new 
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(The Ambassador 


Gilantic Gity’s Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 



















































OLDEN autumn or emerald spring 

—it is all one at The Ambas- 

sador, rising majestically beside 
the Boardwalk in the aristocratic Chel- 
sea section. 


For The Ambassador shelters spring- 
time within its doors the year around. 
A great indoor salt water swimming 
pool for the exclusive use of guests. 
Privileges of 18-hole golf course. Ad- 
joining The Ambassador a group of 
beautiful California bungalows where 
you may live with all the seclusion of 
your own home yet have complete 
Ambassador service, including meals 
served from The Ambassador kitchen. 


There are 800 large rooms at The Am- 
bassador and each room has outside 
exposure and is equipped with bath and 
plenty of closet space. Tea dansants in 
famous Japanese tea room overlooking 
the ocean, and concerts daily by The 
Ambassador symphony orchestra. 





The Ambassador at Atlantic City rep- 
resents the charm and hospitality of all 
the hotels in 


re THE AMBASSADOR 
S HOTELS SYSTEM 


The Ambassador, Santa Barbara, 


alif. 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, New York City 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 


The Ambassador at Santa Barbara 
—“‘where it’s always June’’—is one 
of California’s beauty spots. The 
Alexandria in Los Angeles has been 
* called the “Capitol” of southern 
} California. The Ambassador in 
New York is located on Park 
Avenue between 51st and 52nd 
Streets, in the heart of the finest 
residential section, and The Am- 
bassador in Los Angeles, located on 
Wilshire Boulevard, is in full view 
of the Sierras and the Pacific. In 
all Ambassador Hotels, except The 
Alexandria, guests may choose 
either the American or European 
plan. The Alexandria is European. 
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When the South Calls 


Be it Florida, The West Indies, The Med- 
iterranean or California you will require 
some form of protection for your travel 
funds. 
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Thirty years ago the American Express 
Company originated Travelers Cheques. 
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Today thousands of Banks and Express 
Offices sell American Express Travelers 
Cheques each year to hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers, 
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The value of a Travelers Cheque lies in its 
safety and in its “spendability.” Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques not 
only insure your travel funds against 
loss or theft but thirty years of inter- 
national use has made them acceptable 
in all countries. 
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With Travelers Cheques you can pay your 
hotel bill, purchase railway, steamship 
or Pullman tickets, pay your check in 
the dining car or for your seat in a 
sight-seeing automobile. Merchants the 
world over accept these Travelers 
Cheques in payment of merchandise 
and souvenirs. You require no introduc- 
tion other than your signature when 
you present— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Your personal check will not carry you 
very far from your home town for the 
simple reason that you are away from 
those who know you. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are known and 
establish your credit the world over. 
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The Travel Department of the American 
Express Company offers, at its main 
or seventy branch offices here and 
abroad, exceptional facilities for the 
traveler, such as travel transportation, 
hotel reservations, sight-seeing trips and 
numerous tours and cruises to all parts 
of the world. Let this department help 
you in planning your next trip. Address 
Department V. F. 
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American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondence Everywhere 
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Bon Voyage! 


To insure a pleasant trip abroad, 


financially, carry 


“A'B-A’ ,Bmtes" Cheques 


Bankers 
Association 
Through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign ser- 
vice arrangements have been made so that travelers 
holding “A-B-A” Cheques may exchange them, on 
arrival in Europe, for other “A-B-A” Cheques 
stamped with their equivalent in sterling, francs or 
lire, etc., based upon the current exchange rate. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient leather wallets — at almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

















T= prestige of the Waldorf- 
Astoria has gained in lustre 
with each succeeding year. It 
is the first choice of those who 
recognize distinction of service and 
surroundings of the utmost elegance. 


Che Waldort- (sloria 


Fifth Avenue 43° ano 54” Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer .- - +» President 




















New York City 
E F REN C AH S 
Lf Choice Face Powders P 
Apple Blossom, and Rose Petals........ $4.00 E 
Exclusive Paris Perfumes.............. 5.00 
C “La Combinaison’”’ Cc 
L an Exquisite Beauty Salve used in combina- 
tion with a rare Powder—for day and eve- I 
BASRA Gy EAE cia aiiei eos a ols) ofolevein ose! sieieere ataus $10.00 
U S I L H O U E T T E used peurinds A 
S CREAM Paris and London L 
BATH SALTS to obtain the 
LOTION “Silhouette” a la Mode. ey 
I Tissue and Muscle Builder.......-...+-++++0- $5.00 
Sole Representative in America I 
Vv ELMIA KINSMAN E 
347 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y0 Cee _—Cs«éOOffice Hours: 10 to 5 
E Suite 706, Room 1 Saturdays: 10tol S 


























Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Meitste 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments ~ 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 

















Belt with coutil back, $9.00 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


(Biiling’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork 





Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 





























Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 





will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions dv not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this reducer 
* and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man cr woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 





Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 

















quality appeal of Lablache—the 
powder supreme. Like old friends, it 
wears best and is closely clinging. A 
dainty toilet requisite for dainty women 
who really care for their complexions. 
Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 75c, a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send (0c for a 
sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 84 
























Dr. Thomas Lawton 


For personal services, call ar phone Col. 4669 
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T NEW PREMIER 
Seithos 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
















Z 


Flickerless"SAFETY STANDARD’ Motion®Picture Projector 


A Christmas Gift for the whole family for 
a life-time 


OTHING can give so much enjoyment to so many 

people, for so long a time, with such safety—as a 

New Premier Pathéscope. It may be used to broaden 
the education of your children; it brings to all the pleasures 
of travel without the usual time or expense; and offers a 
never-ending and most delightful form of entertainment to 
every member of the family. 


With a Pathéscope in your home, moving picture programs 
can be arranged to meet any individual taste or preference. 
Thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, Comedies, 
Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educational and War 
pictures are available and more are being added every week. 
The famous stars of filmdom—the darlings and heroes and 
comedians—Mary Pickford, Norma Talmadge, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Wm. S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin, Roscoe Arbuckle 
and scores of others, will bring their choicest treasures to 
your home for a quiet “family” evening or for the delight 
of your friends. 


Take Your Own Pictures 


Think, too, how entrancing to see yourself 
in motion pictures! Photograph your chil- 
dren at play, your travels, delightful little 
indoor or outdoor picnic parties—with a 
Pathéscope camera. Re-create the living 
reality of your most enjoyable memories. 


The Pathéscope projector is so exquisitely 
built that its pictures amaze expert critics. 
And perhaps the finest feeling that comes with owning a 
Pathescope is knowing that it is safe. Ordinary inflammable 
film is dangerous and its use without a fire-proof enclosing 
booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and Insurance re- 
strictions. But all Pathéscope pictures are printed on 
“Safety Standard” film, approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., for use by anyone, anywhere, anytime, 
without a fire-proof booth. The New Premier operates 
from any electric light current or from a_ storage battery. 





Call and Operate the Pathescope Yourself 


No description, or lifeless still-picture can convey any 
adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable charm 
of seeing the New Premier in actual operation. Come—and 
bring your friends—to any Pathéscope salon—select your 
own pictures—and operate the Pathéscope yourself. 


Write for the address of the nearest Agency. 
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Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1831, Aeolian Hall 
New York City 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Tales of Mystery and Horror 
BY MAURICE LEVEL 

These pitiless, but fascinating stories can be com- 
pared among contemporary works of fiction only to 


Some Thomas Burke’s Limehouse Nights. They are stories 

of human passion—of terrible crimes, of fine sacri- 

New fices, of haunting fears, of passionate love, written with 

an artistry which has made Maurice Level famous in 

McBRIDE his own country as “a new master of the terrible.” 

pm Illustrated. $2 net 

ooks 

The Green Eyes of Bast 

for BY SAX ROHMER 

the A story of ancient magic at work in modern times. 


Ranging in scene from the Egypt of forgotten mys- 
steries to the London of today, it is filled with hap- 
penings as exciting and as ingeniously conceived as 
in any of the Fu-Manchu romances. Here again Mr. 
Rohmer shows a skill in the manipulation of the 
bizarre that makes his books unique among stories of 
adventure. $2 net 


& e 

Domnei—The Cords of Vanity 
BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

New editions of two books published some years 
ago. The Cords of Vanity is a lightly written but 
acid study of our own times. Domnei Mr. Hugh 
Walpole calls “one of the most beautiful and moving 
of the books” of a writer whose talent he elsewhere 
M. describes as “as original and satisfying as anything 








* i = Each $2 net 

McBride that our time has seen. ach $2 ne 
& Co. How Many Cards 

BY ISABEL OSTRANDER 

New York Ex-roundsman McCarty, who will be recalled by 


readers of “The Clue in the Air” and “The Twenty- 
Six Clues” as one of the most engaging and human 
of fictional detectives, is the hero of this new mys- 
tery story which is one of Miss Ostrander’s best. 


$2 net 

The Broken Laugh BY MEG VILLARS 
Elizabeth Dalton, of whose life and fortunes this is the story, is one of 
those people concerning whom moral judgments are almost certain to be 
inaccurate. The Broken Laugh is a book that will be admired and con- 
demned in equal measure. In it Miss Villars has handled a difficult theme 
with a skill and a bold sincerity that challenge attention. In “Kissy” she 
has created a character who, in spite of her weaknesses, has to a notable 
extent the power of engaging the reader’s affections. $2 net 


The Man Who Convicted Himself 
BY DAVID FOX 
A detective novel dealing with the activities of “The Shadowers, Inc.,” 
an organization of retired criminals who have formed a Crime Prevention 
Bureau of an unique sort. A new idea in detective fiction. $1.90 net 


High Life BY HARRISON RHODES 

A story filled with delicate humor and adroit if slightly satirical character 
drawing. High Life, which appeared serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post, is followed by six short stories, eaci told with a suavity and dis- 
tinction that readers familiar with Mr. Rhodes’ work will recognize as his 
special characteristic. $2 net 


The New Decameron, Second Day 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS 
A further account following the first of The New Decameron, pub- 
lished last year, of the adventures of Mr. Turpin’s pilgrims. $1.90 net 


South of Suez All Things are Possible 
BY WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON By Leo Shestov 


- Comments pon literature, phil- 
An absorbing account cf several years of  osophy and politics by one of the 











wandering and adventuring in East Africa. leading living Russian critics 
Mr. Anderson spent much time in Mombasa, and essayists. $2 net 
Zanzibar, the great African game country, and 

Abyssinia, and was one of the few white men A Tankard of Ale 


present in the latter country during the civil 
war that decided the destinies of North-east 
Africa. Profusely illustrated. $3 net 

net 


A Tour Through Indiana in 1840 Fy ynishin 
g the Home 
EDITED BY KATE MILNER RABB of Good Taste 


The diary, recently brought to light, of a 
young Virginian who made _ a tour of the By Lucy Abbott Throop 
A .new, revised and enlarged 


“Western Country” during Harrison’s presi- A 

dential campaign. An engaging and import- edition of a book long recog- 
ant study of life in the middle west during nized as one of the most valuable 
that period. With 16 pages of rare il- guides to home furnishing. 
lustrations. $3.75 net $4 net 


i d Peopl 
American Towns and People 
BY HARRISON RHODES 
A series of delightful essays which, when they first appeared in magazine form, 
occasioned not a little comment. Mr. Rhodes gives an interpretation of some of 
the most conspicuous characteristics of our principal cities and their people. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


Compiled by Theodore Maynard 
An anthology of the best con- 
vivial songs x English literature. 
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Three novels Century fiction 
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THE PURPLE HEIGHTS 


By Marie Conway Oemler 






As rich in laughter and tears, in thrilling dramatic situations, 
and in all those other elements that endear a story to a great 
public as was the author's first astonishing success, “Slippy 
McGee.” 

Frontispiece. $2.00 


IN THE HOUSE OF ANOTHER 


Suppose you came to after an automobile accident to find 
yourself in a strange, luxuriously-appointed room and, on 
glancing into the mirror, failed to recognize yourself. Suppose 
you found a handsome man facing you at breakfast who de- 
clared he was your “husband”. What would you do? Read 
what the heroine did in this baffling situation. 


Frontispiece. $1.90 


SAMUEL LYLE, CRIMINOLOGIST 


By Arthur Crabb 


A new author of mystery tales with a 











All fresh touch that is distinctive. These ? 
s absorbing crime tangles are set in e 
Published circles of wealth and fashion. 






Have you read 
rederick O’Brien’s 
WHITE SHADOWS 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Frontispiece 


by 
THE CENTURY C0. $1.90 
353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
















“THE NEW IBSEN”—. 


| is what critics have called 
JOHAN BOJER 


“LIFE” 


his just published novel, is the story of two 
families—one that lives in the sunshine, the 
other in shadows. The daughter and son of 
these rival houses meet and love. In the 
unfolding of their story is born the various 
emotions that come to every man and woman. 
“Life” is Bojer of THE GREAT HUNGER 
and THE POWER OF A LIE, steeped in the 
warmth of Norwegian sunlight—a _ writer 
who loves the music of the dance and who 
knows the heart of the world. 


At all book shops or may be ordered 
direct from the publishers $2.25 net 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 





_ By the author 
THE GREAT HUNGER 


























2 New Books for Bridge Players 

















Complete Auction Player 


Comprehensive-Clear Logical 


Master Auction 


For the Advanced Player 


both by 
Florence Irwin 


The Best Writer On Any Card Game 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 





FOR, SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


Putnams 
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MAILLARD 
EAGLE 
CHOCOLATE 


Rich 
in Food 
Value 


Eating 
Drinking 
Baking 

















$350,000 To Be Returned 


within an hour. He whipped off the bonnet rug, cranked 
the car, opened the throttle and headed for Canada. 
They flashed through Fort Erie and Danville, the wind 
screaming at their backs like some pursuing beast. In 
one hour he would be a millionaire or a convict! 


“Oh, Gawd, look out! duck!” 

“Michael felt the car shudder as the foot brake jammed on, 
saw the driver throw up his arm as if to ward off a blow— 
then his head seemed to burst open.” 

If you want to read a rattling good tale of struggles, adventure 
and love, start tonight on 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


Price $2.00 At All Bookstores 























UNHILL PIPES 


Circular Upon Request 



























ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 
WHITE DOT AND ARE STAMPED 


pTnke 
LONDON 


M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th Street New York 
Sole Agents in the United States 
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Fifty-Nine 
Crane Branches 


in principal cities throughout the country 
back up the Crane Service which is available 
through the plumbing and heating trade with 
direct and intensive factory co-operation. 















These branches display broad assortments of the uaa 
products supplied by the Crane Co. and can thus give ghota, Crane Service in the indus- 


trial field covers a wide range of 


thorough and practical aid in the selection of heating, special work for pipelines as well as 


the 


plumbing and sanitary equipment for buildings of any ments. At left, a Crane 42-inch 


: cast — oy base ee = 
i i 62 5 . 
size or character. Whole-hearted co-operation based meer esate ots cumoniense 
on long experience awaits you at any Crane branch. Seen She Stan br Olas 
inches; 8 feet from face to end. 

Weight, about 10,375 pounds. 


















We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
















BOSTON SAVANNAH THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO DETROIT ABERDEEN 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
ROCHESTER BIRMINGHAM OSHKOSH SPOKANE 





NEW YORK MEMPHIS GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
ALBANY LITTLE ROCK DAVENPORT TACOMA 
BROOKLYN MUSKOGEE bad DES MOINES PORTLAND 














PHILADELPHIA TULSA OMAHA POCATELLO 
READING OKLAHOMA CITY 856 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
seen WICHITA VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS- SANITARY FIXTURES st. PauL " a 

. MINNEAPOLI SACRA 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS WINONA AKLAND 
WASHINGTON “eae WSUTE ewes a no Es a new rome Dutt SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE CINCINNATI BRANCHES: FIFTY-NINE LEADING CITIES + WORKS CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT LOS ANGELES 










FARGO 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
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IS highly refined boiler guarantees a 30% saving in fuel because 
of its new and ingenious arrangement of heat-developing chamber 
and flues. Long recoaling periods and automatic control assure a luxur- 
ious heating service hitherto thought not obtainable in the private home. 
The IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine with its handsome insulated Jacket, dust- 


free and gas-tight, makes the basement comfortable as a living and recreational 
part of the home. 


Send for catalog showing heat test charts and construction details 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 28, 816-822 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Branches and Showrooms in all large Cities 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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_“ to your car as a heating plant to your home. 











Some of the Cars Using Perfection 
Motor Car Heaters as Standard 


Equipment on one or more models: 


Allen 
Case 


Cole Aero-Eight 


Columbia 
Crow-Elkhart 
Davis 
Dixie Flyer 
Dorris 

Du Pont 
Gardner 
Grant 
Haynes 
Holmes 
Hudson 
King 
Kissel 
Liberty 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
Mercer 
Mitchell 
Moon 
National 


Northway 
Motors Corp. 


truck cab bodies) 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Paige 
Premier 

(all models) 
ReVere 
Roamer 
R. & V. 
Scripps - Booth 
Standard 8 
Stephens 
Salient Six 
Stutz 
Templar 
Velie 
Westcott 
Willys- Knight 
Yellow Taxi- 
cabs of 
Chicag» 




















pa, 
: oo * Adds Home Comfort lo Your Car” 








A Perfection Motor Car Heater has the same relation 


Both add 
Warmth and Comfort. 


No automobile is complete without a Perfection Heater. It has 
created a new standard of winter motoring comfort and made 
spring and fall motoring more enjoyable. 


Perfection Heaters are now serving 200,000 motorists and giving 
vib all year use of their cars. Forty-five prominent automobile 
factories have adopted Perfection Heaters as standard equipment. 
That alone tells the story of their merit. Be sure your new car ts so 


equipped. 


tasily installed in new or old cars, open as well as closed models. 
Attractive in appearance. Simple in operation. Nothing to get out 
of order. Regulate | heat as desired. Utilizes exhaust gases. No 
operating expense—"*The Heat is There—Why Not Use It?’”’ 


Ask your dealer or write today for descriptive literature. 


The Perfection Heater & Mfg. Company 


6548 CARNEGIE AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 































OAKLAND OWNE MS REPRE Me LORNS OPEROM 
KT 25 MILE PER GALTON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 17,000 MILES ON TIRES 






} 
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THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-TIORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





é &, 11. basic factor in the value of this new Oakland Sensible Six Sedan 
is usefulness. The car is built to serve. Every element in it—its 
ample power, its spacious comfort, its shelter against all weather—is de- 
signed to contribute to efficient personal transportation. Smoothly and 
reliably it does all that any car can do, and does it at exceedingly moder- 
ate cost. The present model embodies the same scientifically light weight 
construction responsible for Oakland’s fine performance in the past. A 
longer wheelbase, a refined and strengthened chassis, now make it an 
even more desirable investment than before. 





Oren Car, $1395; Roapsrer, $1595: Cover, $2055; Four Door Sepan, $2065; F.O.B. Pontiac, Micu. Avprrionar ror Wire Wueer Equipment, $85 
Q » Pods 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY —_- - Pontiac, Michigan 
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“La Creole” 
Hair Dressing, 


ud $1.00 





“La Creole” “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic, Liquid Shampoo, 
75¢ 


At Drug Stores and Department Stores 
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NOTE: In the gardens of the Chateau de Lude in France. 
* liers, the forefathers of the modern Creoles, le 





It was such scencs that the French cneva- 


ft behind them to establish the colony of Nouvelle 


Orleans ( New Orleans'. The Creoles are of pure French and Spanish blood, and their won- 
derful hair is a mark of their descent as well as of the care Arven it. They have always retained 
the “‘secrets de toilette’ as well as the charm bequeathed them by their aristocratic ancestors, 


For Beautiful Hair 


Take the advice of highest medical authorities 


VERYONE (men, women and children) 
should have healthy hair. Nature pro- 
vided it in the beginning. Proper treatment 
will preserve it through life. 
The most eminent authorities have pre- 
scribed the way to prevent the loss of the 
hair’s life and luxuriance. 


Highest authorities 
The Council of the American Medical 
Association (the highest authority known) 
has recognized Resorcinol Monoacetate for 
the treatment of dandruff (seborrheal 
eczema) and baldness (alopecia-areata)— 
the common foes of beautiful hair. Re- 
sorcinol Monoacetate is the principal ingre- 
dient of “La Creole” Hair Tonic. Thus 
science approves this wonderful prepara- 
tion. Abundant vigorous hair is now easily 
attained. : ; : 
Simple directions 
Two or three times a week apply “La 
Creole” Hair Tonic to the scalp. Moisten 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Massage 
with a rotary motion of the finger tips. 
Scalp circulation is then stimulated, the hair 


roots supplied with needed nourishment, 
and dandruff quickly eliminated. You will 
notice an immediate impfovement in the 
loveliness of your hair. 


Proper shampooing 

Absolute cleanliness is essential for beau- 
tiful, healthy hair. The scalp is constantly 
throwing off old skin and extraneous sub- 
stances. Ji the pores and hair tubes are 
clogged with dirt and perspiration, a healthy 
condition is impossible. Regularly every ten 
days or two weeks shampoo the hair thor- 
oughly with “La Creole” Liquid Shampoo. 

“La Creole” Liquid Shampoo is made from 
an exclusive. Menthol formula of purest 
cocoanut and cochin oils. You will in- 
stantly notice the delightful, cooling effect 
from its use. The hair becomes soft and 
lustrous—dries quickly—and the scalp and 
pores glow with clean health and_ vigor. 
Always apply “La Creole” Hair Tonic after 
shampooing. 

When purchasing “La Creole” Liquid 
Shampoo be sure to get “La Creole” Hair 
Tonic also, because the formula of each is 

designed to aid the other. 


“La Creole” Hair Dressing’ 


(ft) 99 
is a treatment for the gradual restora- 
tion of the Natural Dark Color to hair 
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La Creole Laboratories, 


Please send booklet 


coming each individual 


t 
i 
i Name 





Memphis, Tenn. 


; . oa 
} Beautiful,” teaching the hair 




















that has grown gray, gray-streaked or 
faded. Refinement approves its use. 
If you cannot obtain these preparations at adver- 
tised prices — write us direct and we will see that you 
are supplied, 
LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Below we 
reproduce a 
Kahn Full Dress 
Advertisement 
published 

20 years ago 


Full Dress Suits 


TO ORDER 












Equal in fabric, style, workman- 
ship, Gt and Gnish to $75 an 
$100 suits of leading houses. 


Why this is possible: 


every facility for producing at 
lowest possible cost. It is well 
known thi 





portion Xo prices charged under 

risk competition for business 

suits. 

The Dress Suit is to-day 

an Absolute Necessity 
4 


to gentlemen atten 
dings, Receptions 
ie not o1 






such occasions but ther 
forms are absolutely prohibited. 
Every gentleman should own a 
Dress Su 






Com; wely few cloths are 
i ress Garments. 


e 
for asurement. No ene 
Reed be discouraged at the urement requirement 
for our system is very simple. 
Our Customers Risk Nothing 

Garments may be returned to us for any cause and 
when 20 returned, we odligate ourselves to pay all Express 
charges. We are general tailors and can furnish by mail 
samples of any style of goods desired. For particulare 

eampies dares postag: 


KAHN T. 4 B. Washington St. 


AILORING CO., 
BOX T. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Kahn Full Dress Clothes Have Been Featured for More Than Twenty Years 


_— making ot Full Dress Clothes is the final 
test of expertness in tailoring. Tailors who 
successfully qualify in this test are acknowledged 


to be the supreme masters of their craft. Among 


these masters, Kahn tailors have held leadership 
for more than twenty years. 

Kahn Made-to-Measure Clothes ot every kind 
—dress suit, business suit, overcoat—are custom 
tailored in the strictest sense. Our measurements 
are taken with precision. Our styles are designed 


for their authentic correctness and distinction. 
Hundreds of choice patterns of pure wool 
fabrics are provided for your selection. Kahn 
Clothes are designed and cut for you individually 
—not ready made for an unknown person 
of approximately your proportions. And they 
cost no more than really good ready-made 
clothing. 

There is a Kahn dealer in your town ready 
to take your measure, 


KAHN ~TAILVURING,y C&O 


VF INDIANAPYLIS 


MADE TY MEASURE CLVTHES 
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Announcing 
Packard “Single Six” 


WE have always made large cars 
designed for maximum speed, 
great power, and all the roominess 
that goes with a long wheelbase. The 
ultimate development has been the 
Twin Six, which has firmly establish- 
ed itself in the regard of the public, 
and which we have been producing 
and marketing for a numberof years. 


Packard reputation for motor 
cars rests solidly upon the Jwin Six, 
and it always will! 


Sefash 


But there has for years been an in- 
sistent demand for another car to 
supplement the Twin Six: a car of 
shorter wheelbaseand lighter weight, 
a general-purpose car of great ma- 
neuverability in traffic, one that 
would park in a short space at the 
curb. 


And the demand was that this 
light car should give unusual gaso- 
line mileage and tire mileage, and 
finally, that it should be designed 
and built Packard-wise, and there- 
fore be able to keep out of the repair 
shop longest and to require least 
attention from its owner or driver. 


We thought it over and studied 
the problem for a good many years, 
during all of which we were ac- 
cumulating experience in the design 
and production of the highest pos- 
sible grade of car. 


We have at various times during 
the past ten years designed a light- 
weight companion to our larger 
cars, but were never entirely satisfied 
with our efforts. 


Then the war broke out in 1914, 
and believing that America would 
inevitably become involved, we 
turned our attention to designing 
airplane engines, and from then to 
the close of the war had a thoroughly 
successful experience in designing 
and manufacturing airplane motors, 


The 10-Year Car 


which, as you know, must give the 
greatest power with the least pos- 
sible weight. 


* * * 


We learned a great deal through 
this experience that was applicable 
to the automobile, and towards the 


close of the war we felt we were. 


finally well equipped by experience 
to design the light-weight car. 


Meanwhile with a _ constantly 
growing talk of congestion in traffic, 
and increasing cost of gasoline, tires 
and other supplies, the demand for 
the light car became more and more 


insistent. 
CJ * * 


We have taken several years for 
the development and perfection of 
this new Packard, but we believe 
we have accomplished what we set 
out to do, and take now a pride in 
announcing that the Packard Single 
Six will soon be ready. It will be 
manufactured alongside the Twin 
Six and by the same matured and 
experienced organization. 


The new car is of five-passenger 
capacity and will be offered in 
Touring, Runabout, Coupe and 
Brougham or Sedan. 


The motor has six cylinders, 336” 
bore by 44” stroke. It is therefore 
of medium size, and despite its light 
weight is very sturdily built. 


It is equipped with the Fuelizer. 


The Single Six motor is new 
throughout, but it is not experi- 
mental. 


It includes every principle of good 
engineering that our experience has 
shown to make for maximum 
power, coupled with silent opera- 
tion and freedom from annoying 
troubles. We have failed of our in- 
tentions if we have not produced a 
motor that will run longer and re- 
quire less attention than any other. 


Our chassis design is very simple 
and clean. Its light weight, together 
with its unusually efficient motor, 
result in a very economical car. 


As an instance of this, ‘in our test 
driving in cross-country runs, we 
have made over twenty miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. Of course, in 
congested city driving, the mileage 
will not be so high. 


Average tire mileage can be ex- 
pected to exceed 15,000 miles. In 
our extensive experimental driving 
of this new car, we have had scme 
tires in fair condition at the end of 
25,000 miles. | 


‘It is an agreeable car to operate, 
having the easiest possible steering, 
the lightest clutch action, the short- 
est turning radius and, we believe, 
all those qualities that you would 
like to have in a light-weight car for 
general purposes. 


The workmanship and finish are 
Packard throughout. 


Lecfgsds 


The greatest obtainable luxury, 
the maximum .power, and the ulti- 
mate in road-ability, must always be 
found in the large car. That is the 
field in which the Packard Twin Six 
will always be dominant. 


In this new car we have not at- 
tempted to compete in that field, but 
rather to produce an active, easily- 
operated, high-grade,lightcar,withall 
the elements of efficiency, economy 
of operation and, above all, long life. 


There are Packard cars today, de- 
signed years ago, that are nearing the 
half-million mark in miles traveled. 


The new Single Six is also, we con- 


fidently believe,a TEN-YEAR CAR. 


The price of the Touring Car is 
$3640 at Detroit. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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The Oriental-Store. 





FIFTH AVENUE AND 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE CURTAIN RISES 
on the FIRST ACT of the 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


Vantine’s is the Mecca for seekers of the unusual—the gifts you cannot get elsewhere—the one 

institution in this country where may be found the largest and most varied selection of dis- 

tinctive and unique Oriental objects of art and utility. 

Things that have never been in your home and that carry with them an abiding charm, re- 
membered long after the price is forgotten. 





No. 8022-V. Japanese Bronze Shippo 
(Cloisonne) Koro or Incense Burner, with 
carved open-work wood cover, jade knob, and 
carved wood stand. Design inlaid with col- 
ored enamels; size of Koro 5 x 4% inches 

Price $12.00 





No. 9254-V. Child’s Modeling Outfit, con- 
sisting of 4 moulds, including lion, tiger, 
horse and elephant; 4 circular cakes of model- 
ing material, each a different color; 4 wooden 
pedestals, one large size wooden work board, 
1 glass tube of gold paint, 1 glass tube of 
silver paint, modeling knife, etc., and colored 
reproductions of animals to guide youthful 
sculptors. An exceptionally interesting and 
highly educational plaything, that any child 
is sure to appreciate. 

Price complete $2.00 


You may shop by mail with the same as- 
surance of satisfaction as if you were a 
visitor in person. 
Write us your Holiday needs and we will 
make suggestions. 





No. 5598-V. The long shoulder and flow- 
ing skirt of this kimono are but two of its 
attractive features, while the wide shapely 
sleeves are cut in such a way as to dispel 
the awkwardness usually found in kimonos of 
domestic manufacture, usually offered else- 
where at this price. This pretty model is 
made of Habutai silk, with lining and inter- 
lining of silk, and is hand embroidered in 
cherry blossom orchrysanthemum designs in 
natural colors on grounds of pink, light blue, 
lavender, old blue, black and navy. (In or- 
dering please be sure to state color and design 
a? Price $24.90 





No. 2403-V. Japanese Lacquered Box, 
plush lined, containing three bottles of Van- 
tine’s perfume extracts, O Lotus San, Wis- 
taria, Mikado. Bottles hold about one ounce 
each. When no longer desirable as a per- 
fume holder may be used as a trinket box. 
Size 2% x 2% x 6 inches. 

Price $7.80 


No. 7039-V. Ladies’ Japanese Quilted Silk 
Slippers, hand-embroidered in floral design; 
assorted colors. This slipper is made es- 
pecially for winter wear and is warm and 
comfortable. Be sure to state color and size 
desired. 

Price, pair, $1.50 





The Vantine neckwear for men is made up 
from the finest and most exclusive Oriental 
Silks, including the very newest effects in 
uncommon Brocades, combining with good 
taste those undefinable shades peculiar to 
Oriental genius. 

Prices from $1.50 to $4.00 





No. 35421-V. Japanese Cigarette Box. 
Press the spring and the stork dives down 
into the box and automatically picks up a 
cigarette; size 514 x 4% x 2% inches. 

Price $3.75 





No. 19272-V. Japanese Carved Marble Ash 
Receiver. Made to ‘represent a piece of 
bamboo with tiger crawling on the edge and 
looking into the bowl. The tiger is made of 
bronze and modeled by Maruki. Comes in 
white, mottled green, and variegated colored 
marble. Size 2% x 6% inches. 

Price $12.00 
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Shorter Hours—More Play 
A Biscuitry Pledge to Women 


By AGNES CARROLL HAYWARD 


“ 
A man may work from sun to sun 
But a woman’s work is never done!” 


OUSEKEEPING is what you 
make it; you master it or it 
masters you. 

The woman who makes the most of 
life, who puts family and friends ahead 
of menial tasks is the woman who 
takes advantage of the many house- 
keeping helps now available. 

Electric appliances have done much 
tolighten daily tasks and will do more. 
In many departments of the house- 
hold modern methods are turning 
work hours into play hours. 

Yet baking—the greatest bugbear 
of all—still haunts the woman who 
has not utilized biscuitry to the utmost. 

Here’s a whole family of National 
Biscuit Company heipers, the most 
loyal in the world, whose solemn pledge 
to the woman who adopts them is 
“Shorter Hours and More Play.” 
And this very slogan contains the 
remedy for most of the unhappy 
homes of today! 

Where biscuitry is allowed to serve 
there is never an emergency. Hospi- 
tality is the heart of such a home. 
Guests are always welcome, and the 
good man o’ the house feels he can 
introduce an eleventh hour guest with- 
out notice and without embarrassing 
the larder. 

Even the junior members of the 
family can plan all sorts of informal 
good times without troubling the 
other members of the household. 

Formal affairs are always faultlessly 
served by all members of the biscuitry 
family, crisp and clean from their 
In-er-seal Trade Mark packages. But 
perhaps the chief convenience is in 
their ever readiness to serve any part 
of any meal at a moment’s notice. 

Uneeda Biscuit, of course, for rare- 
bit parties, but if you don’t want to go 
to the trouble of a rarebit, here’s some- 
thing just as good—in less than half 
the time: 

On each Uneeda Biscuit place a thin 
slice of American Cheese, a bit smaller 
than the biscuit. Sprinkle with pa- 
prika and place in hot oven until 
cheese is melted, or under gas broiler 
or electric grill, if you prefer. They’re 
the best things ever with coffee. 

Saltines may be treated the same 
way and are delicious with salad, but 
you don’t even have to go to that much 
work unless you want something hot, 
because one of the most accomplished 
members of this family—Cheese 

afers—serves the salad course just 
as gracefully as after-dinner coffee. 

en, as a complete surprise, watch 
the impression that is made when these 
same Cheese Wafers serve a cream 
soup! 

For a really dainty sandwich try 
Cheese Wafers spread with minced 
chicken and mayonnaise. They are 
indescribably good. 

Or, serve Cheese Wafers instead of 
cheese. with pies and tarts when you 
want something new and delicious. 


Speaking of tarts—do you know 
Uneeda Biscuit make the best tarts 
you ever tasted? Beat the whites of 
eggs toa very stiff froth, adding a level 
tablespoonful of sugar for each egg 
white. Drop a spoonful of jelly, pre- 
serve or lemon. pie filling on each 
Uneeda Biscuit, cover with white of 
egg and put in medium hot oven until 
lightly browned. Serve immediately. 

Half a preserved apricot carefully 
drained will make an unusually good 
filling, and fresh strawberries or other 
small fruits are beyond compare. 

Just imagine tarts “made while you 
waii!”? And imagine crust that is al- 
wayslight and flaky. Then goon and 
figure the saving in time and trouble, 
to say nothing of the joy of the family 
over this new dessert. 

Then, there’s the most fascinating 
dessert that nearly every one of the 
biscuitry family can make. Try this 
when you want something really extra: 

Dip marshmallows in a little cream, 
place on top of vanilla or chocolate 
wafers and put in hot oven or under 
gas broiler until marshmallows are 
toasted a light brown. Serve im- 
mediately. Can’t you just taste Zu Zu 
Ginger Snaps this way? To say 
nothing of Social Tea Biscuit, Tokens, 
Five O’Clock Tea Biscuit, Cocoanut 
Dainties and many, many others! 

Shortcake, too, that temperamental 
dessert so seldom as light-hearted as it 
should be, no longer demands an 
hour’s time to make and bake. Lorna 
Doone Biscuit, plus a little fruit and a 
little cream, turn the trick in five 
minutes—ten if you wish to heat the 
Biscuit before putting them together 
with the fruit. 

Fig Newtons need no introduction 
or endorsement as quite the most de- 
lightful cake-and-fruit dessert obtain- 
able, but for a new way of serving cut 
in thin strips with a sharp knife, pile 
strips log-cabin style and fill center 
with whipped cream. Top with a 
cherry or bit of currant jelly. 

But life isn’t all desserts—just or 
otherwise—so there are members of 
the biscuitry family to wish you a 
cheery good morning at the breakfast 
table. For a hot-weather breakfast 
there couldn’t be anything better than 
fruit with Uneeda Biscuit, Oyster- 
ettes, Graham or Oatmeal Crackers 
and a bowl of half-and-half. Or, if 
you like a hot breakfast, try Zwieback 
with hot milk ora hot cream sauce. It’s 

delicious as French Toast, too, when 
dipped in egg and milk and fried. 
Serve with maple syrup or marmalade. 

There are so many other talented 
members of this great family that you 


won’t have time to tire of any one of 


them—as if you could! With their 
help you may have a different dessert 
every day of the year, a sandwich for 
any occasion, the entire “makings” 
for a picnic, tea, or after-theatre sup- 
per. And all without one bit of baking! 
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You Eat With An 
Outdoor Appetite 


You are surprised at your 
“out-door” appetite when you 
partake of any National Biscuit 
Company product. But there’s 
little cause for wonder when you 
consider the three things directly 
responsible for the heartiness 
with which you eat—and keep 
on eating. 

Superlative ingredients super- 
latively baked in superlative 
bakeries where “perfection” is 
the unchanging watchword— 
these are the factors accountable 
for the unvarying goodness of 
every N. B.C. product, no matter 
where purchased or when served. 

With a ready supply in your 
pantry, you are prepared at all 
times for any occasion of serving 
—whether it be a child’s break- 
fast, a formal dinner, or an after- 
noon tea. And the enjoyment of 
your family and guests will be 
as keen as your own. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Look under the lid |! 
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Be sure it is a Victrola 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 
Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid. On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Vietrola 


REG. VU. S&S. PAT. OFF, 
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A Deuced Close Shave 


Explaining for the First Time, the Sudden Marriage of a Famous New York Debutante 


actually happened at the 
[v= Tuyl’s dinner-dance 

you know, the big one 
they always give the middle 
of the Horse Show Week— 
but only Eric Winthrop him- 
self knows the exact moment 
at which the Fates picked up 
the thread of his life and 
wove it into that fascinating 
and exquisite tapestry which 
was the life of Victoria Des- 
mond. 

Of course, Eric had known 
Victoria long before they met 
at the Van Tuyl’s that night. 
In fact, during her first sea- 
son, he had been one of the 
most conspicuous of her many 
admirers; but he had been 
abroad ever since, and had 
kept track of her only in a 
casual way. However, Vic- 
toria was exceptionally easy 
to keep track of. Ever since 
her début, three winters ago, 
her beauty and charm had 
made her the most sought 
after girl in her set-—which is 
to say, the set! Sunday sup- 
plements and fashionable weeklies always 
had at least one picture of her, at Palm 
Beach, at Newport, on the Avenue, leaving 
for London, returning from London, etc., 
etc. Her type—but why go on? When I 
tell you that, during her first season, she 
represented America succoring Stricken Bel- 
gium at 267 War Benefits out of a possible 
280, I have told you enough! 

But the great outstanding fact concerning 
Victoria Desmond was that she hadn’t mar- 
ried anybody, and evidently wasn’t going 
to. Men of every country and condition had 
tried—and gone away to ponder their fail- 
ure. Something was wrong with each of them. 





ND now we come to the Van Tuyl’s din- 
ner-dance. Eric had watched her across 
the table during dinner. He admitted her 
beauty and her charm of manner, but he 
was sceptical of the fascination she appar- 
ently had for all men. Such beauty, he 
thought gloomily to himself, couldn't pos- 
sibly be found in conjunction with the qual- 
ities that he was looking for in a woman. 
You see, Eric was thirty-five—and past the 
susceptibility to mere beauty which men feel 
in their twenties—and seldom regain before 
their fifties, with the pressure constantly in- 
creasing from that point until the nineties. 
In a word, although he wouldn’t have ad- 
mitted it, Eric had reached the point where 
he was really searching for Good Reading 
in an Attractive Binding. 
Victoria nodded and smiled at him as she 
rose from the table; and as the dancing be- 
gan he made his way through the group 





“Eric talked on—and on—and on” 


surrounding her. She was genuinely glad 
to see him and, before she was whirled away 
by an insistent partner, had made him 
promise to look her up immediately after 
supper. Before they had exchanged a dozen 
words, Eric was agreeably surprised to feel 
himself touched by the old thrill. She was 
so much the same—and yet infinitely more 
attractive in an indescribable way! These 
stories that one heard—was she really so 
unattainable! As the evening wore on, he 
found himself becoming more and more de- 
termined to solve the mystery, and before 
supper was over he had begun his search 
for her. The Van Tuyl house was enormous, 
and tables had been placed in every con- 
ceivable nook and corner. Poor Eric had 
interrupted three proposals and a quarrel 
before a sympathetic butler advised his look- 
ing into the little library at the end of the 
great hall. It was very dimly lighted and 
Eric’s entrance was unobserved. The beauti- 
ful Miss Desmond was seated at a small 
table in front of the fireplace, and before 
her stood the extremely agitated and tragic 
figure of a young man. 

‘I’m so sorry, Harold,” she was saying. 
“You must believe how sorry I am.” 

“How can I?” broke in the young man 
passionately. “If you knew it would be 
like this, why did you make me think—” 

“That’s just it,” interrupted Miss Des- 
mond wearily. ‘I couldn’t make you think! 
You have naturally so many splendid qual- 
ities, but when I told you how you might ac- 
quire those I am still in search of—the ap- 
preciation of art and music and an interest 








in ideas, you made no effort 
whatever. I know you don’t 
think them important, but 
they mean a great deal to me, 
and—oh!” she broke off 
quickly, as she became aware 
i of Eric’s presence. 

i It was rather trying for a 
few moments while the abject 
Harold essayed a dignified 
exit—which he might have 
achieved, had it not been for 
a bearskin rug. Victoria mo- 
tioned Eric to a chair. 


i = so glad you came for 
me,” she said, ‘but do 
you mind waiting just a mo- 
ment? I—well, the truth is 
I’m rather upset, and if I 
could be quiet for a little—” 
And Eric saw her dab her 
eyes with her tiny handker- 
chief. 

‘Please don’t!”’ he begged. 
“Don’t let this spoil your eve- 
ning! And if you have any 
sympathy to spare, I think 
I deserve it for coming at 
such a moment.” 

Victoria smiled faintly. “It isn’t wholly 
sympathy,” she said. “I suppose you heard 
what I said, didn’t you? Well, most of my 
tears are for my own disappointment. I 
really like Harold. He’s perfectly fine in 
many ways—and good-looking—and rich 
—and—oh, why can’t I meet a man who 
has all the interesting qualities as well as 
the good ones?—who hasn’t bone glasses 
and a huge Adam’s apple, and yet knows 
that Ben Ami isn’t a kitchen soap!” 

Ben Ami! Where had Eric heard that 
name? He seemed to associate it with in- 
tense heat—the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. By Jove, he had it! And as one 
in a dream Eric heard himself say: “Yes, I 
was so sorry to miss him at the Garden 
Theatre last winter.” 

Victoria leaned forward, her eyes search- 
ing his very soul. ‘You!” she whispered. 

Eric talked on—and on—and on. There 
is no need to tell you what he said. ‘“Sieg- 
fried Sassoon”, “Joseph Urban’s stage 
lighting”, “‘the dialogues of Paul Géraldy”, 
came from his lips as easily as market 
quotations. And, as the fire died away to 
glowing embers and Victoria shivered slight- 
ly, he took her in his arms and whispered 
hoarsely: ‘‘My darling, will you—?” 

“Gad! That was a deuced close shave!” 
said Eric Winthrop, back in his rooms a 
few hours later. “The Fates were certainly 
on my side when they gave me that article 
to read on the train to Newport last sum- 
mer.” And then he sat down at his desk 
and wrote out check to Vanity Fair. 

K. D. 














A Beautiful Bed-room -~> 
<> at the Dampton Shops 


HIS exquisite interior is adaptable to 

the most beautiful houses of today, 
its gray glazed, paneled walls relieved by 
the decorative painting after Watteau, 
forming a harmonious setting for the deli- 
cately hand carved furniture which is fin- 
ished in gray and gold. 





The unlimited resources and discrimi- 
nating knowledge of the Hampton Deco- 
rators are at the command of their clients 
in the development of such unusually 
beautiful interiors, or in the selection of a 
single piece of fine cabinet work, for the 
Hampton collections offer adequate scope 
in meeting the personal preferences of 
each patron. 


Kampeon-Shops 
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Critics of the Drama at a First Night, Giving Evidence of their Enthusiasm 
with Bouquets of Deadly Nightshade and Poisonous Wolfsbane 
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The Irresistible Thing 


The Future of Moving Pictures in the English-Speaking World 


CALL the ‘film’ the irresistible thing, be- 
[ cause it has come to stay and it is impos- 

sible to prevent its huge development. It 
has many honest enemies, who love art and 
hope that the film may cease. 

That, I say with confidence, is a vain hope. 
It has not had many years of life and yet look 
at the immense strides which it has already 
made. 

Millions, in the English-speaking world, 
who have never been to the theatre—or if they 
have, to the third or fourth rate theatres—have 
gone to see the film. The same objection was 
made to the music halls. They were going to 
destroy the theatre. They did not. They 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


rule rather than the exception. If the same 
class of intellect gives to the screen, in the 
way of critical attention, what it gives to the 
best book or the best play the screen will rise 
to great heights. 

Some of the best authors in the United States, 
and some of the best in England, are writing for 
the screen, and if Sir James Barrie, Henry Ar- 
thur Jones, Arnold Bennett,and men in America 
like Rex Beach and Rupert Hughes write for 
the screen, is there not hope that the movies 
will march on to greater’ and greater results? 

There is this to be said for the film: it 
reaches millions where a book or play reaches 


I don’t think an author should begin by 
adapting one of his books. He should start on 
a new and original theme, having his mind 
free from the many details in a book and treat- 
ing his theme as the playwright treats it—in- 
dependently. Then, when he has learned the 
trade and ‘knows how to do it’, he will be 
mercilessly harsh with the details in his books, 
the many incidents that are not essential yet 
which he feels sorry to obliterate. 

He must be cruel, only to be kind. 

Authors must be prepared for failures on 
the screen, just as they are in books, or 
in plays. You cannot hope to rewrite a play, 

or a book, but you can certainly re- 





created lovers of the theatre, though, at 
first, on a lower plane, and yet are 
Albert Chevalier, and Harry Lauder 
and Vesta Tilley, and a score of others, 
less artists because they belong to the 
music hall? Of course not. It depends 
on how you look at it. 

Those who were made for Shake- 
speare and his kind have a wholesome 
fear for the future of art, and yet I 
have seen, in the theatre, productions 
which violated every standard of prob- 
ability and reason and sense. 

I went, not long ago, to a screen and 
I thought it very bad indeed, ruinous 
to every principle of good art and hope- 
less as a contribution to the film stage. 
What was my amazement to find that 
this was a film done from a very popu- 
lar play which had run for two or 
three years! 

But puerile representations—which 





Sir Gilbert Parker and the Movies 


The Canadian Novelist As a Scenario Writer 


This article by Sir Gilbert Parker should be of 
especial interest because the novelist is now seriously 
devoting himself to the preparation of movie scena- 
rios. It has hitherto been the habit of authors who 
have sold to the movies the rights on their novels to 
leave the adaptation wholly in the hands of the pro- 
ducers. More recently, however, men like Sir James 
Barrie, Henry Arthur Jones and Arnold Bennett 
have been taking the pains to learn the technique of 


the movies and to make their own adaptations. 


but also to write new scenarios. 


write a film. Let me give an instance 
in my own case. 

The Right of Way was a good book 
for the film. It had had an immense 
sale. It was stolen, by a company 
whose name I do not give. I entered 
suit against them and defeated them in 
the court of the State of New York. 
The Metro Company then did a screen 
of it, with William Faversham in it, 
and it was a failure. They have now 
done another reproduction of it, which 
has been a huge success—one of the 
greatest modern successes. Here, then, 
is a book which has been filmed three 
times and at last succeeds. That has 


: null . Sir never been done with a book, and sel- 
Gilbert Parker is in the van of this movement, and 


has undertaken not only to adapt novels of his own, 


dom, if ever, with a play. Which shows 
the variety and adaptability of the 
screen. 

But screen plays are not the only 
form of screen work. Not far from 








shock every sense of art, and lessen the 
finer appreciation of it—are to be found in 
every art. 

Take painting. 

Think of the art galleries all over the world 
and the innumerable instances of bad painting 
that fill them. Music the same, sculpture the 
same. Truth is, that every art has its degrad- 
ing tendencies or commonplace manifestations 
and all of them are many centuries older than 
the screen, which has just begun. 

I believe that probably sixty per cent of the 
plays presented on the screen throughout the 
world are poor and that twenty per cent of 
them are atrociously bad, but that does not 
shake my faith in the screen or in its future. 
I have seen a few splendid screen dramas and 
I have faith that those few will become the 


thousands or tens of thousands; and if artistic 
work can be done on the film, why not take 
it on? 

Rudyard Kipling has never consented to 
have his work done on the film, but I predict 
that he will. He is too wise and big a man 
to oppose persistently the inevitable. Sooner 
or later every great writer will contribute to 
moving pictures, work of which he will be no 
more ashamed than of his best book; but he 
has yet to learn how to do it. It is an art by 
itself, and its many failures are due to the 
class of brain employed in the construction and 
development of plot. It needs the best brains 
in the world and the best brains should not 
hesitate to support it, but the machinery must 
become familiar to the fingers of the artist. 


where I live in London is the biggest 
film theatre in the great city. I go to it very 
often. Why? Because, when I am tired and 
do not want to spend an evening or an after- 
noon at the theatre, the film interests me. It 
is a mine of information, on zodlogy, geog- 
raphy, international life, tropical events and 
all other things which educate the human 
mind. I think that these forms of film presen- 
tation are more developed in England and the 
British Isles than in America, though I have 
only seen a few of the film theatres in New 
York. 

I would, if I could, put a film theatre in 
every village and in the school of every village 
in the English-speaking world. What is 
learned by the eye is never forgotten and it is 
an easy way of getting knowledge if you can’t 
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study zodlogy, geography, etc., at first hand. 
The easier it is to get information, the better; 
and the eye is a fine medium for acquiring it. 

One of the most celebrated men in England 
is not widely read. I doubt whether he has 
read six serious books in his life—but he has 
the wonderful gift of learning by talk with 
other expert men, and he is a mine of useful 
information. He would be a greater man, 
perhaps, if his brain had been trained by 
books and by university education, but he is a 
genius as he is. 

I would have the cinema in the schools for 
the purpose of teaching what is best taught by 
the eye,—not grammar or philosophy or politi- 
cal economy or biography, but geography, or 
modern history, and machinery, and zodlogy, 
and science, and manners, etc. 

It cannot be overestimated. 


A Cinema in Every Village 


ECONDLY, I would have a cinema in 
every village for the reason that I think 
it the greatest agent for temperance in the 
world. A working-man goes to the public 
house for entertainment chiefly,and to get away 
from the small rooms and large family of his 
house. He goes to the cinema for a few pen- 
nies, takes his wife with him and, if he is there 
enjoying himself, he does not go to the public 
house or tavern. I have one such industrial vil- 
lage in England in my mind—one I know well. 
It used to be one of the most drunken places in 
the United Kingdom. Through the film it has 
become almost sober. If I were a temper- 
ance reformer, I should advocate films in 
every spot where there was village or town life. 
This must be remembered: that, if a good 
film is produced, it goes to every village just 
as it was originally produced, not, like a play, 
which, however good or classic, goes to the vil- 
lages in a meagre and defective form, with poor 
scenery, third or fourth rate actors and ac- 
tresses, with the result that the lines and the 
thought of the play are injured. 

That is why there is need for good films 
and why every one should lend his aid to im- 
prove them. 

It is of no use to call the film ‘cheap, silly 
and vulgar’, for the same can be said about 
the play. 

A firm like the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration—and others—spends a thousand dol- 
lars and often more to present a flash scene 
that lasts a few seconds, but that money is not 
wasted. It brings to the lowest mind, in the 
smallest place, the true picture of good archi- 
tecture, good scenery, good furniture, and so 
contributes to the improvement of the taste of 
the nation. A good big play may cost, to pro- 
duce, fifty thousand dollars—a good big film 
costs three hundred or five hundred thousand 
dollars, and it is worth it, for it goes to every 
part of the land and plays its part in the daily 
life of the people. 

There are degrees of merit in the movies, 
but the movement is upward. Up to 1920 
about 93 per cent of the screens seen in the 
British Isles were American—apart from 
travel pictures, topical events, etc.—but the 
change has at last come, and English screens 
will develop more and more. It will be more 
costly to produce films in the British Isles be- 
cause lighting is more uncertain, but the 
cinema will succeed there. I don’t know why 
British film producers should be behind Amer- 
icans. As Arthur Balfour said, at the time 
of the Boer war, “We muddle through”, and 
we do, but we accomplish it in the end, as the 
Germans found out in the late war. It is, 


to be sure, a little expensive to ‘muddle’, but 
that is what we do. 

What I cannot understand, however, is the 
refusal of American producers to film histori- 
cal novels. The reason given is that much of 
the public’s money is spent in the smaller 
places, and that people in these small places 
do not understand about the costumes of his- 
torical periods and the wearing of swords and 
the bowing and genuflections of the characters 
of the time. 

Frankly, I do not believe it. Edwin Booth 
and Lawrence Barrett, in their Shakespearian 
parts, appealed to the humblest and poorest 
members of the community. This is, I believe, 
a mistaken prejudice, which will pass away— 
and very soon. The field of historical romance 
has a wider range of picturesque incident and 
character and deep human interest than the 
field of modern life. Whether the public like 
best the portrayal of the life with which they 
are familiar is another question. Perhaps they 
do, but it has to be proved, and, in every case, 
there should be and there will be a due pro- 
portion of historical films in the public eye 
before long. At present some experiments of 
this sort are being made in the United States 
and we shall see how they will turn out. 

Of course, very much depends on the quality 
of the film. Films are like plays. No matter 
how good the book that is adapted, no matter 
how sound the original idea for the plot, the 
play, or the film, may be a failure, and that 
cannot be prevented. But the contention that 
the film should represent not only present life, 
but also past life, is intrinsically sound and it 
will prevail. Let us throw our minds back to 
twenty years ago. Romantic plays were the cus- 
tom of the time, and were immensely popular. 
I have only to refer to Under the Red Robe, 
and Rupert of Hentzau, for example, among 
very many others. They had great numbers of 
admirers, and yet, today, plays of that kind do 
not succeed, or very seldom do. 

It was believed that the late war would de- 
velop and strengthen the historical spirit, but, 
on the surface, it seems not to have done so. 
Yet statistics show that more books of history 
are published now than before the war, and 
the fact is that we are too near the terrible 
conflict, and public opinion is too disorganized, 
as it always is after a great war, to come to a 
really normal view. Yet the spirit is there, 
and it will prevail in the end. After the Amer- 
ican Civil War, no novels were written about 
it that achieved fame for at least fifteen years 
after the contest, and it will probably be so 
with this war. 


The Influence of the Movies on Industry 


WAS talking, a few nights ago, with one 
of the sanest and most distinguished figures 
in American public life. He knows this coun- 
try through and through, but is not especially 
favourable to the film. Yet he said that great 
industrial plants have arranged film presenta- 
tions for their men, and the men have remained 
more contented than they otherwise would be. 
Besides, the films took them away from Social- 
ist and extreme radical meetings, and, in the 
case of his own industrial companies, gave 
them deeper interest in their own manufacture 
of steel and iron, so that, inspired by the films 
they had seen, they took to reading scientific 
books about it to give them further knowledge. 

That is all to the good. 

Capital and Labour have long been at vari- 
ance, and Labour has not always received its 
full due, but the film will help to solve—is 
helping to solve—the problem between the two 
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classes of society, the intellectual, inventing, 
and originating class, and the intelligent pro- 
ducing class, and that is a great national asset, 

But the film is international as well. Think, 
in the late war, what good was done by the 
films shown, yet it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the British Government could be 
induced to exhibit films of the Navy. People 
in the United States thought the British Navy 
was doing nothing and the British workman in 
England was not much the wiser about it. 

But when, at last, the films were produced 
and shown, what a difference came to the minds 
of the English-speaking world! All the na- 
tions in the war used the screen; it was even 
used at the Front, and on the battlefield; and, 
in the village, town and city, the larger view 
soon became apparent. 

Even the exhibits of modern American films 
in the British Isles did great good, for Ameri- 
can achievements, energy, dress, manners and 
customs became familiar to the mind of the 
British spectators, and that was an excellent 
and highly desirable accomplishment. Two 
days spent in a country are worth fifty books 


‘about it, to the least observant mind, and, in 


the same way, a film is worth fifty books to 
the same mind. 


Improving the Movies 


5 een film has come to stay. It is indis- 
pensable now. When the public accepts a 
thing there is good reason for it. The public 
has given its approval. It should, therefore, 
be the object of every good citizen to help 
improve the movies. The films will be no 
better than public opinion demands. The pub- 
lic is an intelligent public, on the whole, and 
their criticism makes for better presentation. 
The spoken plays that are produced are in ac- 
cordance with public taste; when that taste 
improves there will come better plays. When 
the public demand a higher class of film they 
will get it, and wise makers of films are ready 
to respond. 

No one would deny that The Birth of a 
Nation and The Miracle Man are worthy of 
approval, however sentimental the latter may 
be. They are in the right direction and from 
that type of film will come the bigger and the 
better thing. The film, then, as I said at the 
beginning of this paper, is irresistible. It is 
also illimitable and international. It depends 
on the public and on authors whether it be 
made a great agent for good in the world. It 
might become an agent for evil. 

It has its dangers, but so has the melo- 
dramatic play, though, because of the fact 
that the film seems more real, it is perhaps 
more dangerous. It is more universal than 
language. It is more widespread and ef- 
fective than music, sculpture and painting, for 
its masterpieces can be seen in every corner 
of the world, and it should be the business of 
the State and of the individual to give it its 
proper place as an entertaining and educative 
art. 

Let me say this: the public at this moment 
do not want war-plays or war books or films; 
but I believe that the war will have infused 
finer thought and more vigour and power into 
the minds of authors, so that the present out- 
put of great authors will be inspired with more 
dramatic strength, keener insight and more 
spiritual qualities than in the past. We may 
not want the war-story now, but the war will 
have added to the world’s knowledge, enter- 
tainment and art. So to literature the war will 


have proved a boon and inspiration, and in- 
directly to the world. 
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JOSE ECHEGARAY 


Nowhere is Sorolla’s vigor in seizing the character of his sitter 
more admirably shown than in this portrait of the dramatist, 
Echegaray, author of EJ Gran Galeoto. In the Hispanic Museum 
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BENITO PEREZ GALDOS 
At the time of his death, some six months ago, considered the 
master novelist of Spain. The author of more than eighty volumes, 
his best work is to be found in the brilliant Episodios Nacionales 


Sorolla Is Returning to America 
After an Absence of Eleven Years, He Is Once More to Visit New York 


child of art, experiencing the extremes of 

poverty and obscurity, and winning popu- 
lar success such as has fallen to the lot of few 
among his contemporaries. Yet even at the 
height of his vogue, whether in Madrid, Paris, 
London, or New York, comparatively little 
was known of the man himself, of his early 
vicissitudes, or the successive steps by which 
he achieved his position in the field of con- 
temporary painting. Sorolla, on his first visit 
to America, burst upon us like a meteor. Ar- 
riving unheralded, eleven years ago, he disap- 
peared at the pinnacle of his popularity, leav- 
ing us dazed by his advent, yet a little ignorant 
of his personality and the actual significance 
of his artistic production. Now, he is about 
to undertake a second voyage to America. His 
arrival, which had been planned for the early 
autumn, has been delayed because of injuries 
resulting from a severe fall just before the time 
proposed for leaving Spain. He will return 
to us, therefore, early in the winter, no longer 
an obscure figure in American minds, but rec- 
ognized as one of the most vigorous and ver- 
satile of living painters. 

The powerful magnet that drew to the His- 
panic Museum upwards of one hundred and 
sixty thousand people in the space of one 
month, and on a single day—March 7, 1909— 
attracted the unprecedented number of twenty- 
nine thousand four hundred and _ sixty-one 
eager enthusiasts to the exhibition, is a modest 
individual, passionately devoted to his pro- 
fession and to the endearing intimacy of a 
happy domestic existence. On the occasion of 


| errs birth Sorolla has been a wonder- 
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BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
JOAQUIN SOROLLA 


Who, with Zuloaga, has brought Spanish paint- 
ing to an importance it has not known since 
Goya. He will visit America in the winter 


our first meeting he chatted volubly of art, of 
America, and of Spain, but was reticent re- 
garding personal matters. ‘Nada sobre mi!” 
he would exclaim with a deprecating wave of 
the hand and a resolute puff at a cigar of heroic 
proportions and formidable potency. Later, 
however, we got upon more friendly footing 
both in New York and during the ensuing 
summer, when I saw him frequently in his 


Madrid home and his villa at El Cabanal on 
the gleaming Valencian coast. And it was 
upon such congenial occasions that he frankly 
discussed his initial struggles, his first public 
recognition and what his artistic activity, 
taken as a whole, seems to represent. 


Sorolla’s Early Life 


HE now famous Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 

was born in Valencia in humble circum- 
stances, on February 27, 1863. It is sufficient 
to recall that when he was but two years of 
age both of the boy’s parents were stricken 
down by cholera and he was left an orphan in 
the care of his. maternal aunt, Dona Isabel 
Bastida and her husband, Don José Piqueres. 
Displaying scant aptitude for study, the lad 
Was apprenticed to a locksmith and remained 
at the forge until he entered the local art school, 
eloquently known as the Real Academia de 
Bellas Artes de San Carlos, in Valencia. He 
here became the favourite pupil of Estruch, 
and meanwhile had the good fortune to enlist 
the interest of Don Antonio Garcia, the dis- 
tinguished Valencian photographer, who acted 
as his patron for some years, and whose daugh- 
ter, Dona Clotilda, he eventually married. 

The milestones that punctuate the youthful 
artist’s apprentice days were a visit to Madrid 
at the age of seventeen, when he executed copies 
after the masterpieces of Velazquez and Ribera 
in the Prado, and the exhibition, in 1884, of 
his first important painting entitled The Sec- 
ond of May. As the recipient of a travelling 
scholarship, awarded by his native city, he 
next spent consider- (Continued on page 98) 
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LADY BOUNTIFUL 
For ladies who love costume 
parties, but hate a crowd, the 
Louis XIV period of history, 
the little balloon effect at the 
right, is recommended. Offering 
as it does, unlimited storage 
space for contraband refresh- 
ment, the gentlemen are sure to 

be attentive to the wearer 


THE PRETTY PERSIAN 


Oriental designs are always interesting 
and easily achieved, as shown, by the use 


can be accomplished with a brocade piano- 


or die. The lady herself is a Persian lamb 








THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER 


For those fortunate demoiselles who pos- 
sess chorus qualifications and yet shrink 
of household materials. Here we see what from the costume-de-ballet, the accom- 
panying idea is an excellent one, combin- 
cover, a bead portiére and a will to do ing, as it does, exposure and reticence 
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THE EGYPTIAN WHAT-IS-IT 


Ambiguous costumes such as that worn by 
the pear-shaped young person above are 
to be avoided, as they make for much con- 
fusion. Small wonder that the pretty peri 
with the Bakst back should ask “Are you 
my Mummy or my Sweetheart?” 
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“AFTER THE BALL IS OVER” 


In planning one’s costume, it is always well to togas and cubist bathing suits are tremendously 
consider the possibilities of carrying-or after the comfortable at a party but, really, in a draughty 
ball, with 2 supper at Montmartre, say. Roman motor,—well, one simply has to snuggle, that’s all 


Once Again the Costume Ball! 


How to be Happy Though Upholstered—A Group of Fancy Dress Designs 


NW BY is it that with the first touch of winter the invitations to the fancy- 

dress ball begin to arrive? You would think that these shapely old 
gentlemen in knee-length togas and slender demoiselles disguised as the 
barefoot Atalanta would prefer the summer solstice, but they don’t. Any- 
how, the costume parties are with us once more and you had better begin 
to cultivate your self-respect, for after you have been seen with the nice 


padded calves you bought to help out the Louis XIV costume protruding 
somewhere around your ankles, you’ll have a very hard time keeping your 
composure in your natural draperies. Even supposing you appear as some- 
thing very dignified, like Diogenes with the lantern or Major-domo of the 
Court of Lorenzo the Magnificent, your partner is just as likely as not to 
appear as a Welsh Rarebit or a Favourite to the Old Caliph of the Harem. 
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The Art of Living as a Feminine Institution 
Expressing a Vague Hope that the New Amendments will Not Do Away with the Old Amenities 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 





HETHER or not you 

consider America civil- 

ized, depends not so 
much upon how you look at 
America, as upon how you look 
at civilization. If civilization 
is, as the grandiloquent phrase 
has it, man’s conquest over na- 
ture, we have not only conquered 
nature and made a slave of her; 
we have converted her into a 
maid-of-all-work. We have not 
only taught the elemental forces 
to play Ariel and Caliban to our 
Prospero; we have made them 
into Pounds, the old family re- 
tainer. Besides the Woolworth 
building and the electric turbine, 
science has also presented us 
with the vacuum cleaner, the 





block of that crumbly, rank sub- 
stance known as American 
cheese), and the canned products 
of Chicago. There are others, 
no doubt, but the list will suffice. 

Obviously, this is not the sort 
of food one finds in either fash-. 
ionable or _ semi - fashionable 
houses. But pursue a perfectly 
appointed American dinner past 
the pantry and you will find, 
| nine times out of ten, a French 
or Viennese cook and an 
English Butler. Only in the 
South and East does one come 
on what seems to be a tradition- 
al cuisine, and then very rarely. 
While there is an abundance of 
excellent food in America, it is 
scarcely ever American. We 





fireless cooker, desiccated eggs, 
and the patent dish-washer. 

If, on the other hand, you be- 
lieve civilization—to use a still 
more grandiloquent phrase — 
man’s conquest over himself, the . 





A Lady of the Court of Rodolpho XVI of 
Varilona, Cultivating the Amenities of Life 


have not only failed to evolve 
an equivalent to a Filet Mignon 
Parisienne, we have not even 
Pieds de Cochon a la Ste. Mene- 
hould. Not only are the pastry 
cooks of Paris responsible for a 








reverberation by which our pres- 

ent-day thunderers must be known to posterity 
are the paintings of Sargent and Bellows, the 
sculpture of Manship, the novels of Mrs. 
Wharton, the poetry of Vachell Lindsay and 
Carl Sandburg; or, in another field, the moral 
activities of Messieurs Bryan, Volstead and 
Straton and the statesmanship of, let us say, 
Roosevelt and Wilson. 

These two views of civilization are both 
current, and both, possibly, true—though they 
are as far apart as optimism and pessimism. 

But there is another phase of civilized society 
in America, of which I am, for the greater part 
of a day, more acutely conscious than either 
of these two. I am more pleasantly aware of 
being the heir of all the ages when choosing 
between the hors-d’oeuvres at dinner than when 
reading, let us say, the Jennie Gerhardt of 
Dreiser or The Golden Whales of California 
by Vachell Lindsay. I am more intimately con- 
cerned with the décor of a room, than with the 
speed of the apartment elevator just outside 
its door. I am moved with more profound 
wonder at the manners and clothes of the people 
on Broadway than with the winking antics of 
the signs proclaiming the virtues of the Clippo 
Garter and the endurance of Ersatz Rubber 
Tires. In other words, we are all of us more 
concerned with the routine of living—it was 
once, I believe, called the art of living—than 
with anything else which separates us from 
the aborigines of Somaliland. 

Now, it would be an overstatement to insist 
that the art of living is exclusively under the 
control of women, yet it is approximately true 
that the social arts—conversation, cookery, 
dress, manners, the more gracious forms of 
personal intercourse—owe their beginnings and 
continued cultivation to the care of women. 
It may be that women are not the mothers of 
social usages, but their foster-mothers. It is 
probably so. But in any state the transition 
from barbarism to conscious civilization is 
coincident with the rise of women to a posi- 
tion of importance. There were cities in 


France, before the XIIth Century, but there 
was precious little urbanity before Chrestien 
de Troyes devised, in his romances, a social 
code for the Countess of Champagne and the 
ladies of her demesne. Courts were held in 
Edinburgh before Marie de Guise and Mary 
of Scots, but there was no courtliness. And 
as for those societies in which the art of living 
has reached its mortal perfection, are they not 
usually to be found everywhere in such periods 
as were dominated by women, the periods when 
women imparted a gracious freedom and a 
large-minded courtesy to the affairs of men? 

In America, despite the fact that there has 
been, of late, a frantic hullabaloo against the 
Fathers of the Constitution, for intrusting the 
vote to masculine stupidity alone; in spite of 
a great deal of noisy rebellion against their 
own mental and physical peculiarities, women 
have enjoyed exceptional importance and in- 
dependence. Yet they have been curiously 
inept or indifferent—I know not which—at 
caring for those things without which life re- 
mains as bare and as barbarous as the army 
or a monastery or any other mode of life reg- 
ulated entirely by man. When we come to 
examine their record—I fall naturally into the 
phrase—it is found a pitiable failure. When 
not indifferent, they have contented themselves 
with borrowing and adapting from Europe, 
creating themselves almost nothing which is 
both gracious and national. 


The National Cooking 


ET us begin with the least gracious factor at 

issue,—that connected with cuisine. 

To delve into the details of national cookery 
is far from a. research magnificent. A one 
hundred per-cent American carte du jour in- 
cludes such Lucullan trifles as the following: 
fried crullers, roast turkey, stuffed with wet 
india rubber oysters, corn-on-the-cob—the most 
unimaginative of vegetables, soda biscuits, 
Philadelphia scrapple, Boston baked beans, 
and New England Apple Pie (served with a 


hundred fantastic creations 
which add to the joy of living, but the house- 
wives of almost every village have some dish 
in which they take great pride. Ste. Menehould 
is not so much the place whéte Louis XVI was 
recognized in his flight toward Montmédy, but 
the town of all others where one finds delicious 
pig’s feet. Bar-le-duc is renowned not for the 
first velocipede, but for its confitures, while 
Dijon is not more proud of its Palais des Ducs 
than of its gingerbread. The only sauce in- 
digenous to America that I can recall is a thick, 
boiled, chrome-colored covering for lettuce, 
tasting of vinegar, sugar and mustard. Our 
substitution for the Truffes de Périgueux is a 
gummy snuff-hued substance known as Boston 
Brown Bread. 


The National Architecture 


T is the same with our civilized abodes. Our 
country houses are charming—because of 
the borrowed charm of English country houses. 
Our town dwellings achieve a belated elegance 
derived from French chateaux. Beyond these 
lies the outer dreariness of left-over brown 
stone blocks and the meretricious scrollwork 
of the more prosperous store-keepers. 
Indoors—the same monotonous tale: salons 
which achieve a faded grace because Louis 
XIV was a patron of the arts; the melancholy 
grandeur that was Florence of the quattro- 
centisti, the chaste elegance that was London 
in the XVIIIth Century. Even the over- 
emphasized colonial influence—when it is not 
a backward glance toward the backwoodsman 
—is only English Georgian by way of the early 
sailing vessels. Beyond the confines of fash- 
ion, one finds golden oak, and, in silver painted 
frames, copies of Landseer, or the ungainly 
geometry of the carpenters of the ‘mission 
period’. There is taste and discrimination in 
America, to be sure, but it is afflicted by a 
complex of promiscuous adoption. We have 
turned our own children out of the house to 
make way for a corporation of antique dealers. 
Lest a misjudg- (Continued on page 116) 
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Salome, Dancing before the Court of Herod 
From the Sculpture, in Bronze, by Paul Manship 
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Poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


A New Set of Lyrics by the Most Distinguished American Poet of the Younger Generation 


WILD SWANS 


LOOKED in my heart while the wild swans 
went over;— 
And what did I see I had not seen before? 
Only a question less or a question more; 
Nothing to match the flight of wild birds flying. 
Tiresome heart, forever living and dying! 
House without air! I leave you and lock your 
door! 
Wild swans, come over the town, come over 
The town again, trailing your legs and crying! 


THE SINGIN’ WOMAN FROM THE WOOD’S 
EDGE 


HAT should I be but a prophet and a liar 
Whose mother was a leprechaun, whose 
father was a friar? 
Teethed on a crucifix and cradled under water, 
What should I be but the fiend’s god-daughter? 


And who should be my playmates but the adder 
and the frog, 
That was got beneath a furze-brush and born 
in a bog? 
And what should be my singin’, that was christened 
at an altar, 
But Aves and Credos and psalms out of the 
psalter? 


You will see such webs on the wet grass, maybe, 
As a pixie-mother weaves for her baby; 

You will find such flames at the wave’s weedy ebb 
As flashes in the meshes of a mermother’s web. 


But there comes to birth no common spawn 
From the love of a priest for a leprechaun, 

And you never have seen and you never will see 
Such things as the things that swaddled me! 


After all’s said and after all’s done, 
What should I be but a harlot and a nun? 


In through the bushes on any foggy day 

My da would come a-swishin’ of the drops away, 

With a prayer for my death and a groan for my 
birth, 

A-mumblin’ of his beads for all that he was worth; 


And there’d sit my ma with her knees beneath 
her chin, 

A-lookin’ in his face and a-drinkin’ of it in, 

And a-markin’ in the moss some funny little sayin 

That would mean just the opposite of all that he 
was prayin’. 


: 


Oh, the things I haven’t seen and the things I 
haven’t known, 

What with hedges and ditches till after I was 
grown, 

And yanked both ways by my mother and my 
father, 

With a Which-would-you-better? and a Which- 
would-you-rather? 


He taught me the holy talk of vesper and of matin, 

He heard me my Greek and he heard me my 
Latin; 

He blessed me and crossed me to keep my soul 
from evil, 

And we watched him out of sight and we conjured 
up the devil! 


With him for a sire and her for a dam, 
What should I be but just what I am? 








MOP “outs SAS eg 


MARCIA STEIN 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is one of 
the very few first-rate figures in mod- 
ern American poetry. Her work, by 
the extraordinary vigor of its lan- 
guage and the sincerity of its emo- 
tion, achieves a lyric intensity scarce- 
ly to be found in the work of her 
contemporaries. Her best poems— 
and those printed here for the first 
time are some of her very best—have 
much more than the felicity of the 
artist contriving a literary form; they 
speak with the arresting naturalness 
and passion of a living human voice 


FOUR SONNETS 
I 


HEN you, that at this moment are to me 
Dearer than words on paper, shall depart, 
And be no more the warder of my heart, 
Whereof again myself shall hold the key; 
And be no more—what now you seem to be— 
The sun, from which all excellencies start 
In a round nimbus, nor a broken dart 
Of moonlight, even, splintered on the sea; 


I shall remember only of this hour— 

And weep somewhat, as now you see me weep— 
The pathos of your love, that, like a flower, 
Fearful of death yet amorous of sleep, 

Droops for a moment and beholds, dismayed, 
The wind whereon its petals shall be laid. 


II 


ERE is a wound that never will heal, I know, 
Being wrought not of a dearness and a death, 
But of a love turned ashes and the breath 
Gone out of beauty; never again will grow 
The grass on that scarred acre; though I sow 
Young seed there yearly and the sky bequeath 
Its friendly weathers down, far underneath 
Shall be such bitterness of an old woe. 


That April should be shattered by a gust, 
That August should be levelled by a rain, 
I can endure, and that the lifted dust 

Of man should settle to the earth again; 
But that a dream can die, will be a thrust 
Between my ribs forever of hot pain. 


Ill 


ITY me not because the light of day 

At close of day no longer walks the sky; 
Pity me not for beauties passed away 
From field and thicket as the year goes by: 
Pity me not the waning of the moon, 
Nor that the ebbing tide goes out to sea, 
Nor that a man’s desire is hushed so soon, 
And you no longer look with love on me. 


This have I known always: love is no more 
Than the wide blossom which the wind assails, 
Than the great tide that treads the shifting shore, 
Strewing fresh wreckage gathered in the gales? 
Pity me that the heart is slow to learn 

What the swift mind beholds at every turn. 


IV 
HAT lips my lips have kissed, and where, 
and why, 

I have forgotten, and what arms have lain 

Under my head till morning; but the rain 

Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap and sigh 

Upon the glass and listen for reply, 

And in my heart there stirs a quiet pain 

For unremembered lads that not again 

Will turn to me at midnight with a cry. 


Thus in the winter stands the lonely tree, 

Nor knows what birds have vanished one by one, 
Yet knows its boughs more silent than before: 

I cannot say what loves have come and gone, 

I only know that summer sang in me 

A little while, that in me sings no more. 


SPRING 
O what purpose, April, do you return again? 
Beauty is not enough. 
You can no longer quiet me with the redness 
Of little leaves opening stickily. 
I know what I know. 
The sun is hot on my neck as I observe 
The spikes of the crocus. 
The smell of the earth is good. 
It is apparent that there is no death. 
But what does that signify? 
Not only under ground are the brains of men 
Eaten by maggots. 
Life in itself 
Is nothing,— 
An empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs. 
It is not enough that yearly down this hill 
April 
Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing flowers! 


WEEDS 


HITE with daisies and red with sorrel 
And empty, empty under the sky! 
Life is a quest and love a quarrel; 
Here is a place for me to lie. 


Daisies spring from damnéd seeds, 
And this red fire that here I see 
Is a worthless crop of crimson weeds, 

Cursed by farmers thriftily. 


But here, unhated for an hour, 
The sorrel runs in ragged flame; 

The daisy stands, a bastard flower, 
Like flowers that bear an honest name. 


And here awhile, where no wind brings 
The baying of a pack athirst, 

May sleep the sleep of blessed things 
The blood too bright, the brow accurst. 





VANITY FAIR 





MRA L. HELE 
FRANCES CARSON 
A charming figure in “The 
Bad Man”, Porter Emerson 
Browne’s satiric comedy of 
our turbulent Mexican border, 
a play which has scored one of 
the distinct hits of the season 





SARONY 


MAUDE ADAMS 
The hit of the London season 


has been Sir James Barrie’s 
new play, “‘Marie Rose”, which 


Miss Adams will shortly bring 
to New York 


When the Stars Descend Upon Us 





STRAUSS PEYTON 


ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 
MADGE KENNEDY 


After having her talents cor- 
nered by various moving pic- 
ture corporations for the past 
three years or so, the delec- 
table Miss Kennedy returns to 
the stage in ‘‘Cornered” 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


ELSIE FERGUSON 


After her return from Japan, 
Miss Ferguson will take 
“Sacred and Profane Love”, 
her last season’s success, on 


the road in America 


FRANCES STARR 


Has scored another notable 
success in “One”, a drama in 
which Edward Knobloch es- 
says to take his audiences into 
the realms of the world be- 
yond the Ouija board 


It’s no Sign of the End of the World, but Rather that the Season is Beginning 
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The Dramas that Bloom in the Fall 


Picking the Early Blossoms in New York’s Theatrical Garden 


E are now in the spring of the theatri- 

cal year. There is something fascinat- 

ing to me in the topsy-turvy customs of 
the dramatic calendar. To the managerial 
heart, September brings the first flutterings of 
April-like moods and fancies, the clear days of 
October see him tenderly nursing the little dra- 
matic May-flowers which have pushed their shy 
heads through the mould, while his midsum- 
mer is the coal-man’s winter. 

And though this reverse order of the se- 
quence of months is a little confusing, it will 
be seen to have a law of its own, as simple 
and fundamental as other laws of nature. 
When, for instance, the managerial eye notes 
that the young ladies of the chorus have been 
sun-burned to a particular cordovan shade of 
brown, he knows that vacations are almost 
over. When the managerial scouts report that 
there is an ever-increasing number of black 
and white checked-suits and white tennis- 
shoes among the younger histrionic athletic- 
set, who take their daily exercise in front of 
the Lambs’ Club, he knows that it is time to 
press the electric-button and get out his blank 
contracts. 

To me there is something fascinating in the 
thought of this obedience to natural laws. I 
like to think of Lee Shubert saying to his 
brother, “Lissen!, J. J., I hear a chorus re- 
hearsing. That means forty days till the first 
frost.” 

What a season of budding and burgeoning 
it is, this Fall-Spring of the theatrical year. 
How the new plays and musical shows burst 
about us, one, two, sometimes three of an eve- 
ning. Of course, it is utterly impossible to keep 
track of them all. The most ardent theatre- 
goer can only be in one theatre at a time, and 
the selection is not always easy. It is like one 
of those embarrassing menus which gives you a 
choice between a multitude of dishes, all of 
which sound perfectly delicious. You swing 
painfully between steak-minute, and chicken- 
pie; finally, you order steak and then suffer 
tortures of remorse when the man at the next 
table receives a magnificent looking consign- 
ment of chicken-pie. “Why didn’t I order 
that!” you think. 


The Greenwich Village Follies 


UT, of course, there are some events in the 
early days of a season about which one 
has no hesitation. 

In the forefront of this class one must place 
the Greenwich Village Follies of 1920, which, 
by virtue of the enterprise and imagination of 
John Murray Anderson, has added to his 
prestige of former years and proved the right 
of this production to be considered one of the 
big, opening guns of a new season. The G., 
V. F.,—we really must use initials—is a most 
gorgeous thing. We all have within us a sort 
of semi-conscious standard of gorgeousness, 
and I think mine used to be a passage in the 
Autobiography of P. T. Barnum in which he 
describes the splendors of Queen Victoria’s 
court; the tables of malachite and the chairs 
encrusted with emeralds, diamonds, topazes and 
rubies. But the G. V. F. has transcended all that. 

It is primarily because of its scenic and cos- 
tuming appeal that the entertainment wins out, 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
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HOLBROOK BLINN 


Has made a very definite hit in Porter Emer- 

son Browne’s comedy, “The Bad Man”, a 

cross between a satire on Villa in Mexico, 
and a Broadway melodrama 


and here let me make sweeping salutation to 
those two talented young men, Messrs. James 
Reynolds and Robert Locker who, between 
them, designed the lovely backgrounds and 
garments with which the producer has built 
up his colourful pictures. It would be unfair 
not to mention particularly Jimmy Reynolds’ 
Russian set, in which he gradually created a 
pattern of colour which rivals in glow and fire 
the beauty of a XVth century rose-window. 
And just think, it was all built up around a 
song about a Samovar. I’ve got one of the 
tricky things up in the country; now all I need 
is twenty beautiful girls and some costumes 
and scenery. 

Next to the beauty of the costumes and their 
contents, the success of the show depends on 
the thrilling dancing of Ivan Bankoff and his 
partner, Mlle. Phoebe, the remarkable acro- 
batic whirls of James Clemons and a most 
interesting innovation, a dance with masks, by 
Margaret Severn. The masks were designed 
and made by W. T. Benda. I should like to 
write a book on The Mask in Dramatic Art, 
but it has doubtless already been done,— 
probably by a German. 

Like other human organizations, the G. V. 
F. can’t have everything, so the merry villagers 
evidently decided to do without humour. It is 
surprising how humourless the performance is, 
—in fact, it is rather worse than that, for there 
are several attempts in that direction which 


fall with the resiliency of a cream-puff drop- 


ping from the fly-gallery. Partial success 
seemed to be attained by Savoy and Brennan 
but, to me, their act is, somehow, revolting, 
and I can pay Mr. Anderson no greater com- 
pliment than to say that I enjoyed myself in 
spite of them. 

It was a joy to settle down in a comfortable 
chair in the Selywn Theatre and really 


laugh with that absurd Frank Tinney person 
who, assisted by Arthur Hammerstein, has put 
a clean hit across the plate in Tickle Me. 
Frank is not only unfailingly amusing, but he 
has surrounded himself with more than com- 
petent people. Herbert Stothart has done a 
sparkling score and the book, with its back- 
ground of moving-picture habits makes even 
the conventional second-act trip to India seem 
almost credible. And what can be said of 
Tinney’s ten-minute skit with Louise Allen, the 
‘Broadway Swell and the Bowery Bum’? 
Shades of Tony Pastor and Peter Daley,—the 
Selwyn Theatre shook with thunderous laugh- 
ter in which the note of reminiscent sentiment 
was not lacking. In an excellent cast Vic Cas- 
more almost accomplished the miracle of mak- 
ing a stage Frenchman both amusing and 
likeable. 


“The Sweetheart Shop” 


OWN at the Knickerbocker a much more 

conventional sort of musical-show, The 
Sweetheart Shop, is displaying its wares. It is 
a smart and attractive line of goods which the 
managers offer, presented with a certain sure- 
fire method of salesmanship which at times 
seems rather cocky. The piece has had long 
preparation for its New York production and 
everything has been rehearsed to the limit. 
The dances come off just so,—there is no 
fumbling for lines, the pace is brisk and 
snappy,—but everyone seems so dead sure of 
him or herself that, for some reason or other, 
I resented it. It is really rather unfortunate 
to hate a man the way I did Harry Morton, the 
leading comedian, from the moment he ap- 
peared. I say unfortunate, not for Mr. Mor- 
ton—he probably doesn’t mind it at all,—but 
unfortunate for myself, for at first his brazen 
assurance annoyed me exceedingly and then, 
in spite of myself, I began to like him, and 
that annoyed me even more. 

Una Fleming and Mary Harper were both 
sweet to look upon and listen to, but the highest 
honours should go to Esther Howard, whose 
portrait appears elsewhere in this issue, and 
whose range of talent apparently extends from 
grotesque comedy to the possession of real dra- 
matic ability. In the words of her own best 
song, ‘She’s Artistic’. 


In Reminiscent Mood 


WO plays which turn back the clock of 

time are Ian Hay’s Happy-Go-Lucky, at 
the Booth, and Little Old New York—at the 
Plymouth, placid, pleasant performances both, 
which are cordially recommended to lovers of 
Dickens, Washington Irving and the house- 
hold gods of other days. 

It is interesting to think of the gallant Major 
Beith, freed from war’s alarms, finding and 
sharing with his audience his enjoyment of the 
contrasted strata of English classes, though it 
is probable that the proud Mainwarings of to- 
day would find the humble Welwyn family far 
less removed from their social orbit than in 
the dim period before the first Zeppelin shook 
London together. I hope I shall never forget 
O. P. Heggie’s performance as Samuel Still- 
bottle, the gentle, visiting bailiff. Also I 
should like to regis- (Continued on page 96) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pagan Qualities in the Puritans 
And the Growing Misapprehension About America Among Foreigners 


HREE hundred years ago, on November 
Teeny, the Mayflower cast anchor in 

the little harbour on Cape Cod which has 
since won a place in history as the original 
home of the Provincetown Players. 

The chances are more than good that, by 
November twenty-first, everything that can be 
said about the Pilgrim Fathers and what they 
did for this country will have been said—at 
least once. But how about what the Pilgrim 
Fathers did to this country? 

We need the truth about the Puritans almost 
as badly as we need the truth about Russia. 
But I very much doubt whether we shall ever 
get it. In the first place, nearly all the people 
who are in the position, and the mood, to tell 


the truth about William Bradford and John 


Carver are now busy with Bertrand Russell. 
And, in the second place, even if they had the 
time, I doubt whether they are strong enough 
to resist a mistaken sense of duty in the matter. 
It is deplorable that, just when Americans 
were fast getting into the way of telling the 
truth about their grandfathers, a centenary or 
a tercentenary should come around and over- 
whelm objective truth in a rush of Victorian 
sentimentality. 

The simple truth is, of course, that the good 
which the Puritans did is interred with the 
bones of the Quakers and witches whom they 
burned. The harm that they did is still viru- 
lently active among us. 

One of the tragic might-have-beens of his- 
tory is suggested by the thought of what would 
have happened if Cape Cod had been colonized 
by a boatload of Ezra Pound pagans, instead 
of William Bradford Puritans, or if the first 
covenant signed on American shores had been 
written, not in the English of the Bible, but 
in Mr. Pound’s Doric strophes running from 
right to left. For one thing, as the reader no 
doubt has guessed, Mr. W. Wilson would have 
inserted into the Treaty of Versailles, not a 
Covenant but a Sapphic ode, which, edited 
with textual emendations, notes and vocabu- 
lary, by Senator Harding, would now be a 
best-seller. If America had been settled by a 
people utterly oblivious of the savage theology 
of Calvin, all the dry-goods advertisements 
would now be appearing in The Liberator in- 
stead of in the New York Times. 

Would they? 

Sad as it is to think of New England being 
conquered with gun and Bible instead of with 
the javelin and the pipes of Pan, there are 
compensations (as R. W. Emerson might have 
said in his great Ode to the Cyprian Venus), 
if Massachusetts has been settled by the right 
kind of people. If New England had been 
colonized by a band of Dionysiac refugees 
from Thrace, the disadvantage for the present 
generation would be obvious. We should now 
be in fuJl reaction from paganism to—-exactly 
—Puritanism. 

If the Mayflower had been called the Pas- 
sionflower, and if the passengers had landed 
in a lotus bed instead of on a rock, it is plain 
that we should now be in revolt against the 
Corinthian Conscience. Instead of nobody 


reading Little Reviews of Cubism, nobody 
would now be reading Little Reviews of Hell- 
Fire. So, perhaps, we are better off, after all. 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


But we are not concerned with what might 
have been. The fact remains that the Puri- 
tans did beat the free spirits to it, and 
objective truth demands that the Puritans be 
revealed in their right colours. That colour, 
was, *significantly enough, White. The Brad- 
fords and the Endicotts were the Kolchaks and 
Wrangles of their day. They landed on a 
continent where a vigorous Red civilization 
flourished, and they lost no time in starting 
up a counter-revolution. It is true that the 
original Indian inhabitants of America were 
not sufficiently paganized to provide a basis 
for a completely emancipated form of society. 
For instance, they seem to have moved far 
enough in the direction of Puritan error to 
have developed, on their own account, the idea 
of a Great Spirit of some sort. But with this 
exception they were immeasurably superior to 
the Pilgrim Fathers in their capacity for com- 
plete social realization. They saw life as a 
great adventure. They had a great gift for 
self-expression, whether with the tongue or 
with the tomahawk. They practiced an indi- 
vidual and group freedom, limited only by 
periodical starvation. They had a form of 
picture writing attaining almost the coherence 
of Imagism. If, nevertheless, no great, free 
Indian civilization arose in New England and 
the Western Reserve, it must have been be- 
cause the Indians disappeared, for some un- 
accountable reason, before an_ intrinsically 
lower civilization. 


The Puritans Living Their Own Lives 


F ge yet objective truth once more compels 
us to an admission. The original Puritans 
were not devoid of certain excellent, almost 
pagan, qualities. The original Puritans were 
far less Puritan than their descendants of the 
third and subsequent generations. There was, 
after all, a fine spontaneity about the way in 
which the Pilgrim Fathers went at the Red 
aborigines. There was very adequate self- 
expression in the way they used to gather in 
a hundred square miles of Indian lands for a 
gallon of bad whiskey, and so laid the founda- 
tion of the fortunes that were later to make 
colleges and endowed magazines possible. 
Pagan again was their direct method of ap- 
proach to the Quakers and Anabaptists and old 
ladies of Salem of whom I have already spoken. 
This was, no doubt, rather hard upon the 
Quakers and the old ladies, but that could 
scarcely be helped. When the soul starts out 
to realize itself, to live its own life, so to speak, 
the process is bound to be hard on somebody. 
Only when they gave up burning witches and 
Quakers did the Puritans cease to be interest- 
ing. There was hope for the Puritan con- 
science as long as it managed to combine 
church-going and reticence with Indian bat- 
tues. Only when the supply of Indians gave 
out did the black clouds of Puritanism envelop 
the land and the Curtis publications begin to 
build up their circulation. 

The great evil of Puritanism in America 
is not really the harm it has done to Ameri- 
cans, but the profound disappointment it has 
raised up for a long line of distinguished 
European observers and visitors, all the way 
from Baudelaire to Henry W. Nevinson. Na- 


tive sons may groan under the Bradford-Cabot- 
Lowell stigma, but, after all, it’s in the family. 
But,oh,the shame of it, when people drop in for 
dinner from across the Atlantic, and find out 
that America isn’t at all what she ought to be! 

That is what hurts. 

They get off the boat, our visitors, and find 
that we are not the rebels we ought to be; we 
are not the intellectual raw-bones we ought to 
be; we are not emotionally the broad-chested, 
deep-breathing, rip-snorting race we were pre- 
destined to be. We are not pioneers in cow- 
hides. We are snivelling hypocrits, and sub- 
scribers to the Saturday Evening Post. 


American Literary Heroes 


O cite but one instance: See the kind of 
men we pick for our heroes. Our greatest 
poet—and we still refuse to recognize him as 
such—is Poe. Baudelaire picked him out for us. 
Yet the American text-books, and Chautauqua 
lectures, reek with Whittier and Longfellow. 
If not Poe, then our greatest poet is Walt Whit- 
man. Again a European picked him out for us. 
But, at heart, we do not accept Whitman. 
Our greatest all-round American has just been 
discovered by the visiting Henry W. Nevinson. 
It is Thoreau. And the reason for Thoreau 
is the same as the reason for Poe and Whit- 
man. These men were non-conformists. No, 
that is not exactly the right word; the Pilgrims 
who messed up America so badly were non- 
conformists. 

Well, then, Thoreau, Whitman and Poe were 
rebels and not quite respectable; and there is 
no use in recalling that the Pilgrims in their 
day were not quite respectable, because, that 
way, we shall never get anywhere. 

Well, then, rebels. What Europe cannot un- 
derstand is our not being in chronic mutiny and 
fermentation. What Europe cannot forgive 
is our failure to live up to the blue-print 
of what a brand new people on a brand new 
continent ought to be. Such a people ought to 
yawp barbarically. Such a people ought to be 
making the ladies blush. Such a people ought 
to be shying bricks. Such a people ought to 
take first place in the development of bad 
manners which are so necessary to keep civ- 
ilization from going stale. 

Europe expects every American to do his 
duty—and behave like an Indian. 

And all the more because Europe is still 
apparently of the idea that Gov. Coolidge is 
a direct descendant of Massassoit; that when 
Gov. Cox speaks to Will Hayes, it is the blood 
of Tecumseh that speaks, and that when 
Princeton goes through Yale’s center the tactics 
hark back to the ancestral tomahawk. Here’s 
a nation composed of the kinsmen of Sitting 
Bull—and they like to read the Elsie books. 

That is where the malign Puritan influence 
comes in—Puritan reticence, Puritan gloom, 
Puritan aversion for the beautiful, and for the 
physical truth of life. In short, Puritan 
hypocrisy has made this nation what it is, in 
spite of the Iroquois blood spurting through 
its arteries. 

The French have said it. The British have 
said it. The Germans have said it. Mr. 
Mencken has said it so often that he can proba- 
bly say it in his (Continued on page 104) 
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MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


Joseph Conrad—Romancer and Philosopher 


Although a Pole by Birth, He Has Outdistanced Most of his British Contemporaries as a Master of English Prose 
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London Revisited 


VANITY FAIR 


The Error of Supposing that the War Has Changed the Fogs and the Customs of London 


AM well aware that I am stealing the title 
I of this paper from Mr. E. V. Lucas. One 

of the most delightful of his many delight- 
ful books is “London Revisited’. I am not, 
however, going to be so pretentious as to pre- 
tend that I am revisiting London from any of 
the standpoints that are his especial perquisites. 
He has at his finger’s end a perfect Red Army 
of Facts and with them he does precisely what 
he likes. And when he is engaged with three 
favourite children of his imagination, the Zoo, 
Music Hall Artists, and the pictures of the 
National Gallery, there is no Londoner alive 
to-day to equal him. 

My revisiting of London is a personal, un- 
educated affair. I mean, from the bottom of 
my heart, that word ‘educated’. Although I 
have lived in London during the great part of 
my life, I know nothing about her at all. When 
I revisit her after an absence of nearly a year 
it is not to reassure myself about the dates of 
Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson, to trace out 
the dwellings of Dickens and Thackeray, to in- 
vestigate the Tower and to repeat to myself 
the names of Henry VIII’s wives; to discover 
once again the tomb of Milton, or to sacrifice 
myself to the indelicate indigestiveness of the 
famous “Cheshire Cheese” pudding. 

I have never had the proper impulse to in- 
vestigate London’s historical enchantments. I 
am glad that they are there. I like to feel 
that many honest people are going about in 
little excited clusters paying reverence to the 
names of Johnson and Cromwell, Pitt and 
Thackeray, Turner and Cinquevalli. My own 
London is composed of darkness and light, of 
sudden blazing flares of illumination and then 
of dark fits of foggy blackness into whose 
mysteries I dare not penetrate. 

It is not so with towns that I know less 
well: Petrograd, Paris, New York, Berlin, 
Rome, all stretch before my imagination in 
long level beams of colour. I know none of 
them very thoroughly but I know them all 
equally. 


A First Visit to London 


ONDON, however, began for me in dark- 
ness. Coming with my father to that dear 
place for the first time when I was nine years 
of age, we were instantly swallowed by a fog. 
We found a hotel that was fog, and a waiter— 
also fog; I went to bed in fog and my dreams 
were wrapped in fog. 

After that there was a blaze of splendour— 
my father’s offer to take me to a theatre. He 
gave me a choice between The Sign of the 
Cross and Henry IV. Part 1. I knew nothing 
about either, but the fog had lifted just suffi- 
ciently for me to see a poster representing a 
semi-nude gentleman tied to a pillar and lions, 
larger than life, grovelling at his sandals. That 
was enough for me. To The Sign of the Cross 
I desired to be taken, and my father then nat- 
urally concluded that Henry IV offered the 
better education for my youthful mind. 

After that, more fog, into whose yellow heart 
broke a blaze again, this time Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe with a shiny green back and a picture 
of Rebecca in the flames. More fog, and then 
a third blaze, because I was lost in Piccadilly 
and carefully brought back to my anxious 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Jeremy” 


father by the kindest and broadest-backed of 
policemen. 

Now, more than twenty years later, I return 
to London and find it, thank God, almost the 
same mysterious vision of my youthful days. 
I had seen it, on occasional visits during the 
war, with a quite unreal and incredible beauty 
under that strange green and purple mist when 
the searchlights illumined it and all the forces 
of the Colonies whispered soft nothings in 
serried masses from Trafalgar Square to 
Knightsbridge barracks. But I know that that 
was not the real London. 

Whatever came after the war, it would not 
be that—London was at heart too Cockney, too 
matter-of-fact, too urbane to take permanently 
to its heart a kind of Russian Ballet illumina- 
tion, with a Stravinsky undertone. It was not 
that kind of change that, during my nine 
months’ absence, I feared. It was precisely in 
the opposite direction that my fear lay—name- 
ly that during five years of war, London should 
have become efficient, competent and up-to- 
date, that it should have become a town of the 
Stockholm kind, with a brilliant telephone 
service, buildings of an immaculate cleanliness, 
tram-lines sharp and glittering, tubes shining 
with perfect service. 

Well, I need not have been afraid. In spite 
of the Sidney Webbs and Mr. Massinghams, 
in spite of the entrance of Lady Astor into 
Parliament, in spite of the setting up of Soviet 
Government by Mr. Smillie and his friends, in 
spite of the closing down of the Promenades 
at the Alhambra and Empire, London is exact- 
ly the same mysterious, inconsequent, leave- 
you-alone-to-do-what-you-like, dirty, haphaz- 
ard, homely, smoke-haunted metropolis that it 
was twenty years ago. 

What now can change its spirit if these last 
years have not done so? Where lies its secret, 
a secret possessed by no other town in the 
world, of absorbing every new phase, craze and 
movement that the world discovers, absorbing 
them, laughing at them, covering them with 
smoke and fog and Cockney humour and re- 
maining, at the last, its completely unaltered 
self ? 

Take, for a moment, the book-shops in the 
Charing Cross Road. They have been those 
book-shops for many years past, the hap- 
piest, cheeriest, easiest companions that many 
of us have known. Never were shops so casual, 
so slip-shod, so careless and yet so thoroughly 
efficient! Never a place in the world where 
you could so readily spend a happy half-hour 
without disbursing a single penny! 

Surely the war would not leave them alone! 
Glittering, well-ordered second-hand book- 
shops with ‘the 2d box’ a banished ghost, and 
rows of Shakespeare Folios behind glass and 
guarded by sharp-nosed young men their regu- 
lar feature—these would be the successors to 
our dear Dobells, and Evans, and the rest! 

Thank God, our alarm was groundless. 
There has been, through all these years, only 
one new corner, the Bombshop, and it is cer- 
tainly not in the direction of Shakespeare 
Folios that the Bombshop is urging us! 

It started, the most rebellious, yellow-souled 
of bookshops, some time about the middle of 
the war. It had copies of only the most pacifist 


papers—The Herald, The Cambridge Review 
and The Nation; it stocked the works of only 
the most rebellious of writers, beginning with 
Karl Marx and ending, rather sheepishly, with 
Gilbert Cannan. How infinitely more com- 
fortable and homely London has since made 
it. In any other city the: flames would have 
risen higher and higher, the democratic drum 
have been beaten louder and louder until at 
last some militant policemen would have closed 
it, and its inhabitants have taken ship for 
Russia. 

As it is, I am not at all sure that it is not 
the best book-shop in London. That remark 
is bold, perhaps, when one thinks of the dif- 
ferent things that Mr. Bains and Mr. Hatch- 
ards (is there a Mr. Hatchards?) and Mr. 
Monroe at the Poetry Book-shop, do in their 
different ways. But, certainly, all the newest 
and most interesting works seem to find their 
way into the Bombshop shelves before they dis- 
cover any others. It is still Marxian and So- 
cialist and Smillie, but you can now buy there 
the novels of Mr. Compton Mackenzie and 
all the other late Victorians and even, if you 
look hard enough, you will discover the poetry 
of the Sitwell family. London has done this; 
with a Cockney smile it has laughed at the 
Bomb that refuses to explode and with the aid 
of Punch and Judy and a chop-shop, has kept 
Charing Cross Road exactly where it has al- 
ways been. 


The Theatres 


5 Done again the Theatres! What, on my 
revisiting them, did I expect to find? 
Years back, when I was eighteen or so, I stayed 
with a clergyman in Islington. I had been at 
that time only once to a theatre—on the fa- 
mous occasion mentioned already in this paper. 
The clergyman’s two daughters adored the 
Theatre, so the three of us, poor but deter- 
mined, would leave Islington somewhere about 
four in the afternoon—descend in a tottering 
horse-bus into Shaftesbury Avenue and the 
Haymarket, join the queues outside: the theatre 
and find ourselves with aching calves and per- 
spiring foreheads some hours later in a dim 
corner of the gallery from which the cut of 
Sir Herbert Tree’s breeches, or the buckles on 
Lewis Waller’s elegant shoes might just be 
perceived. 

Those were days! 

Then, indeed, was London the haunt of all 
romance and splendour. We saw in one short 
fortnight Miss Irene Vanbrugh in Letty, Sir 
Herbert Tree in The Eternal City, Cyril 
Maude in a play about a blind clergyman 
called, I think, The Unforeseen, Forbes Rob- 
ertson in Othello and Mice and Men, Lewis 
Waller in Monsieur Beaucaire. No wonder, 
after that moment, that for myself, at any rate, 
the romance of London must for ever depend 
considerably on its theatres. It is true that I 
am now, alas, more sophisticated than I was 
then! I have been now behind the scenes, I 


know what dressing-rooms are and call-boys 
and sham book-cases, and I have been the man 
sitting up in the wings and turning on the 
green and blue light. 

The romance of the theatre lies for me now, 
I am afraid, more (Continued on page 100) 
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THE GREEN COCKATOO 
Mr. Shilcrout created the 
role of the Duc de Cadignan 
in Schnitzler’s ironic tragi- 
comedy when it was first 
presented in Vienna, a 
part which the actor hopes 
to revive during the pres- 
ent American season 


MADAME SANS GENE 


The Sardou play has for several years 
been a permanent part of his repertoire. 
Mr. Shilcrout is the son of Rudolf 
Shilcrout of the Jewish Art Theatre in 
New York, now playing in “Between 
Two Worlds” at the old Garden 
Theatre in Madison Square 
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HAMLET 


The réle in which Mr. Shilcrout ex- 

pects to make his first New York 

appearance, with Winder and Krom- 

berg as producers. The production 

will, to a great extent, be modelled on 

the now famous Reinhardt production 
as given in Berlin 


THE JEST 
As Gianetto, the neurotic Flor- 
entine painter in the Reinhardt 
production of Sem Benelli’s “La 
Cena delle Beffe”, the part cre- 
ated in New York last,year by 
John Barrymore 


Josef Shilcrout—The Latest Importation from the Continent 


This Brilliant Young Actor—Formerly of Reinhardt’s Theatre—Will Open His Season Here with Hamlet 
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NONNY LOCKE 


Since most of us have been familiar with 
Gay’s opera chiefly through one of Ho- 
garth’s prints, and a few still familiar 
songs, it may be well to explain that it is 
Jenny Diver (played by Miss Locke) who 
brings the hero-villain, Macheath, to the 
gallows, whence he is only saved by the 
intervention of the supposed beggar-author, 
an amusing device on the part of the poet 


FREDERICK RANALOW, AS MACHEATH 


Perhaps the present insistence on the presenta- 
tion of purely English works in opera was 
responsible for the revival of this, the most 
famous opera of the XVIIIth century, but its 
great success has really been due to Gay’s un- 
restrained satire and the gracious, lilting old airs 
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SYLVIA NELIS 


Plays the lovely and unsuspecting Polly 
Peachum, one of Macheath’s ten wives, who 
assemble in the final scene to witness the 
hanging of the romantic scoundrel. It is to be 
hoped that, if the opera is brought to New 
York, it will be presented by the original 
English company, who have proved them- 
selves such admirable actors and singers 
that all London has flocked to Hammersmith 


VIOLET MARQUESITA 
Is admirable as Lucy Locket, _the 
original wife of the roistering high- 
wayman, Macheath, whom she at- 
tempts to regain by fair means and 
foul, mostly foul. The revival of 
a work, so far away in time and 
spirit, is usually a dreary process 
at best, but The Beggar’s Opera has, 
on the contrary, proved one of the 
most diverting spectacles of the 

present London season 


“The Beggar’s Opera”—a Successful London Revival 


John Gay’s Satiric Wit, Combined with Charming X VIllth Century Airs, has Proved the Season’s Sensation 
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At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


way of Commercial Road, you will notice, 

west of Limehouse Church, a long narrow 
street of small houses debouching on to the 
highway. It is flat, colourless, empty, by day; 
and by night dark and adumbrating queer ad- 
venture. It is the street that my memory first 
evokes when I think of the East End, for it 
held a forward place in my childish fancies. 
The corner of that street I would then figure 
as my meeting-place with a girl; a girl of my 
own creation. We would meet at night at that 
dark corner, and from it we would survey the 
great road, its bronze gloom broken by gouts 
of gas-light, while, behind me, waited the long 
ranks of silent houses, threatening and allur- 
ing. 
I did not make a paradise of that street but 
I gave it magic properties, and peopled it with 
my own characters, so that, as occasion called, 
it was a street of romance or squalor; a street 
where things good and things evil happened. 
And, every night, at its corner, stood the 
dream-child, waiting for me. Sometimes she 
had curls of yellow and sometimes thick black 
curls, or tresses of brown; and her frocks would 
change from filmy things to furry, with the 
season. 

I have since shown my street to other peo- 
ple, and they have seen a hopeless, littered 
alley, housing aims without hope and hearts 
that have never beaten high in grace, or vil- 
lainy. It is to-day as it always was. It has 
not grown. It has not aged; for it has spent 
nothing in endeavour or desire. It is now a 
street like all other streets, and holds no more 
the power to change its aspect or its character. 
It is no longer wholly awful or wholly ro- 
mantic. No rare adventure and gallant rescue 
make it their setting. And no dream-child 
now stands at its corner. Women stand there 
all day and through much of the night, be- 
tween the opening and the closing times of 
the Blue Lantern; but the girl went with its 
vanished past. ‘The street I had built from 
its ugly bricks, and the child I had placed 
there, could not survive inspection under the 
cold light of common sense. 


[ you approach the West India Dock by 


_ Greenstockings and Flash Florrie, 
two of the most prominent of the Blue 
Lantern noctambulists, live in that street; and 
I am still foolish enough to cherish my fancies 
and to believe that they have eaten my dream- 
child. For in each of them is something of 
the grace and fluent goodness that clothed the 
little girl who stood so often at that corner. 
Anyway, I now connect the street with them. 
They lived together, sharing two rooms in one 
of the crestfallen houses of the street; and they 
were seldom without company. They kept 
themselves decently, and chose their men care- 
fully. Greenstockings was of pocket size, 
slender, dark, frail; while Flash Florrie walked 
with masculine stride from wide hips, and held 
a large head upright under a mass of yellow 
hair. She could, and sometimes did, lift 
Greenstockings from the floor with one hand. 
A strangely assorted couple, strangely drawn 
towards each other. They were friendly, in a 
casual, man-like way, for the greater part of 
the year; but, at recurrent periods, the lacerated 
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nerves of Greenstockings would meet the fever- 
heat temper of Flash Florrie; and then there 
were ructions. 

Upon a night they sat together in the Blue 
Lantern. The hours were growing, and the 
crowd had thinned; only a few negroes and a 
somnolent sailor remained. Flash Florrie had 
undergone severe ordeal by bottle, and her 
manner gave warning of trouble. The som- 
nolent sailor failed to respond to her amicable 
approaches, and she began to look round for 
something to swear at. Among the most prized 
of the appointments of the Blue Lantern are 
four canaries, whose cage hangs from the 
chandelier above the center of the saloon. For 
many years they have lived there, synco- 
pating, with their piercing cries, the sedate 
confabulations of bookmakers and_love-bar- 
gainers, who have often expressed the pious 
wish that some hungry generation would tread 
them down. Flash Florrie, finding her one- 
sided conversation with the sailor non-pro- 
ductive, turned her attention to the birds. She 
had been telling him of the country vicarage 
where her early years were spent -under the 
care of her father, the dear old vicar—the ole 
home, dearie—I can see it now—with roses all 
round the door and Gawd is Love over the 
mantelpiece in fretwork—and a governess cart 
and a pony in the stable—and rabbit-shooting 
at Easter and prayers every morning—I can 
see it now, dearie. I was a fine gel then—the 
old dad was that proud of me—I got engaged 
to a viss-count—well, one day, dearie, a 
stranger come to the Vicarage, and the old dad 
in the kindness of his heart gave him shelter 
and—Oh, can’t someone kill those bloody 
birds? I can’t ’ear meself think! 

Greenstockings stood up. ‘’Ere stop it, 
Florrie. Come on ’ome, dear. You’re prop’ly 
blotto to-night.” 


*Blotto be damned. Shan’t! Don’ wanner 


g’ome. And don’ in’rup me when I’m talkin’ 
to a frien’. You go’n make those bloody birds 


shurrup. They’re doing it a-purpose to ‘noy 
me.” 

“No they ain’t, dearie. You come on ’ome.” 

“Shan’t! Not till them birds shurrup. You 
gon stop ’em. Else I will.” 

“Now, Florrie, dear!’ 

The birds danced about their cage, scream- 
ing, cheep-cheeping, and chirruping to the 
merry bang of the beer-engine. With a sur- 
prisingly adroit movement, the drunken Florrie 
stretched a huge arm, grabbed her pot of beer, 
and flung it fiercely upward at the cage. It 
did its duty; it drenched the birds, and their 
debate ended abruptly in a flutter of wings. 

Greenstockings turned wrathfully upon her 
friends. 

“Oh, Florrie, you cruel thing! Oh, Florrie!”’ 

Florrie got up. “Ill learn ’em to in’errup 
me.” 

She put a foot on a chair and reached up to 
them. 

“Le’m alone!” squalled Greenstockings in 
impotent anger. “Oh, the pore li'l things! 
Le’m alone, Florrie. Oh, you beast!” 

Florrie held in her hand a lighted match. 
Greenstockings flew at her and grabbed her 
about the waist. Florrie shook her off, and 
the trouble began. She came down awkwardly 


V. The Good Samaritans 


from the chair and swerved towards the kid. 

“Eh? Wassat? You call me a beast! I 
don’ “low no-nobody call me beast. Who er 
you to call me beast, eh? You—yer mangy 
skinnygalee—you—yer little rag-tag street 
baggage what I could pick up in me pocket 
—you!” 

The drink was in her brain and in her eyes. 
She was big and strong, and she knew it, and, 
being drunk, was ready to demonstrate it. She 
saw before her a little slender body, taut with 
anger, but consciously shrinking at its’ own 
daring. She shot an arm across the table be- 
hind which it shrank, and grabbed it by the 
throat. 

“Come out—you! Beast. am I? I'll learn 
yeh!” 

Bang! went the table to a running comment 
of smashing glass. In the next minute horrid 
things happened. The big girl and the little 
girl fought in naked fury. Florrie aimed blow 
after blow with the fist at the little worn face, 
while Greenstockings responded with the teeth, 
and bit at the hand that held her, and kicked 
and screamed. As the teeth met, Florrie 
howled and dropped her hold. Greenstockings 
flew in then, and clawed at her, ripping from 
her neck the cotton blouse, and tearing with 
frantic fingers at her breasts. She butted with 
her head, and used her feet with dire purpose. 
Both sobbed and emitted animal noises. 

Then Florrie forced her to the lounge, and 
got her down, and gave back what she had 
received, and more. She tore her blouse from 
her, and clawed and thumped her, pulling her 
up and beating her heavily down, and tearing 
at her bare arms. Together, in a frenzied 
embrace, they rolled from the lounge to the 
floor. Greenstockings drummed with her feet, 
and struggled and cried under the torture of 
Florrie’s hands, and bit again and again. 
Then Florrie found her throat and closed upon 
it, and her eyes glared down upon her victim. 
She was not then choking Greenstockings, her 
little comrade. She had her hand upon an 
enemy, upon the embodiment of all the unkind 
things that had befallen her; and she was 
wrenching its life from it. 

No cries came from Greenstockings now: 
only hard moans that grew fainter and fainter. 
In less than a minute had all this happened: 
before any of the customers could follow its 
action, and before the landlord had had time 
to come round from his private room behind 
the jug-and-bottle bar. 


HEN two of the Malays leapt from their 

corner, and fell upon Florrie. They leapt 
just in time. Scarcely a breath was left in 
the torn body of Greenstockings. But Florrie 
would not be denied her vengeance. She freed 
one hand and strove to beat them off; but they 
were two to one, and they dragged her back 
from her enemy. But they could not hold 
her. With lithe movements she fought them, 
and broke from them, and, ere Greenstockings 
could stir from her prostration, seized her 
again. 

“And this time I'll finish yeh, blast yeh!” 

Again the Malays came to her, and she 
fought them and Greenstockings by turn. 
Manfully and (Continued on page 94) 
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Our Little Soviet 


VANITY FAIR 


One of its More Serious Members Explains How it Works in an Apartment House 


soviet of our own. Of course, it’s a 

modest little thing at present, but we 
are hoping that it will grow. A really good 
soviet has to be organized, so we understand, 
in unit groups of half a million harmonious 
persons. And we couldn’t get so many as that. 
They are harder to find than one would think 
until one gets into sociological work of this 
sort. So we had to begin on a small scale. 

We have written to Comrade Lenine in Rus- 
sia about-our soviet and we got back just the 
nicest letter. He said he kissed us all. Im- 
agine it. And he said he wished so much he 
had us all in Russia, if only for half an hour. 
He implied that a half an hour would do. But 
all our members are too busy at present to 
start. Later we are going to send two delegates. 
We have our eye on Mr. and Mrs. Rubenstein 
for it, but they don’t know this yet. 

The way we came to get the idea was by 
hearing so constantly about the way in which 
the soviet is working, and the great things it 
is doing. I had a friend who belonged to the 
same mandolin club that I did and who always 
used to say whenever things went wrong: 
“Now under Soviet Government this kind of 
thing couldn’t happen.” Another friend of 
mine—he was in the Pullman Car Company 
till he had to give it up, owing to friction—has 
claimed for years, that, if the railroads of this 
country were run solely in the interests of the 
men who run them, they would run them to 
their own satisfaction; but as long as the cars 
are cluttered up with a lot of people riding on 
them and yet having no interest in them beyond 
riding on them, they can’t expect it to be as 
it otherwise would. I don’t know whether I 
make the argument quite clear, but anybody 
can read it all, only much better expressed than 
that, in the little Comrade’s Handbook of the 
Soviet that we use. 


Comrade Globenski 


M. friends and I have just started a little 


E got our opportunity to begin owing to 

the fact that several of us were acquainted 
with Comrade Globenski, and he told us how, 
and offered to be dictator. Comrade Globenski 
used to mend shoes on Grand Street, but he 
said that he had grown sick and tired of the 
capitalist régime and bourgeois society. He 
said he had no wish to take part in capitalism 
any more. 

So, when we had heard so much about the 
soviet, and what it could do, we went to Glo- 
benski, three or four of us, and we said: 
“Globenski, do you know how to make a 
soviet?”, and he said: “I do.” So we said: 
““How much will you take to make a soviet for 
us?”, and he said: “I will take nothing. The 
soviet is based on love. I will do it for love.” 
Then he got up from his bench and kissed us. 
It was wonderful. 

The commencement was simple. Most of 
the prospective comrades lived in the same 
apartment house, so we simply sovietized the 
house and declared it to be the common prop- 
erty of all the brothers and sisters. Globenski 
spoke to each of the other tenants and, after 
he had spoken to them for ten minutes, they 
were willing to move out and let our brothers 
and sisters move in. After that, -all the house 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


became one home and our life under the soviet 
had commenced. 

Globenski invited the proprietor of our 
apartment house—if I may be allowed to use 
a term which ought to have no place in the 
language—to become a member of the soviet 
himself. This would cut out. the cancer of 
rent, which otherwise,—I am quoting from the 
Comrade’s Handbook—would eat into our 
vitals. But so far, he has refused to sovietize 
himself. But this is a matter that will right 
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Comrade Globenski inviting 
the proprietor of the apart- 
ment house to become a 
member of the Soviet—with- 
out the slightest success 


itself. Some of the comrades talk of getting 
him into the cellar on a dark night and sovi- 
etizing him with a piece of gas-pipe. 

But imagine the striking change of life 
which our new communal method affords to us 
all. Instead of the nasty selfishness of each 
family living in its own little den, like hostile 
animals, the whole building is now open to us 
all. We go where we like. Only last night 
three of the comrades sat in my room beside 
my bed after I had retired and sang Russian 
songs by the hour. Under the old, selfish 
régime I should have slept—as it was, I didn’t. 

If a comrade wants food, he takes it. Three 
= ago I woke up and saw a comrade with 
a dark lantern looking into my ice-box. “What 
is it, brother?” I asked mildly. ‘Cold ham, 
comrade,” he answered. ‘Hast thou any?” 
“Take, and take gladly,” I said. As a matter 
of fact, I had eaten all the ham before he came 
up; but it illustrates the principle of the thing. 


The Common Pool 


We. admit that the organization of our little 
soviet is as yet incomplete. In beginning 
a soviet the real true way is that the members 
shall all be united in a common and harmoni- 
ous occupation. Then the common product be- 
longs to all. It says this in our handbook. 
By rights our soviet ought to take over a whole 
industry, or at least a self-determining part of 


one. This is difficult tor us. We have not yet 
decided among ourselves on what would be 
the most harmonious occupation for us. Some 
of us think of playing the mandolin; others 
fishing; there is no general agreement. 

So, instead of beginning in a complete way, 
we have sovietized all our wages. Comrade 
Globenski explained to us how to begin that 
way, and it seems so simple that any little 
group of people can start like that, while wait- 
ing for the higher form of the soviet to evolufe 
itself. Globenski says that he could start that 
way with even only one other person. How 
wages are sovietized is like this: We all bring 
what we earn to Globenski, and then it be- 
comes a pool and belongs to all of the brothers 
and sisters in common. Every Saturday night 
each brother brings what he earns and lays it 
down on a little table in front of Globenski 
and says: “Take this, little father,” and Com- 
rade Globenski says: “I do take it, little 
brother,” and he does. 

One week, one of the comrades accidentally 
kept back half of what he had and he was 
accidentally gas-piped the same evening. The 
coincidence struck everybody at once. 

If any comrade is without work and without 
pay, it makes no difference. He simply says 
to Globenski: ‘Oh, comrade, I have nothing.” 
And Globenski says: ‘And what of that, oh, 
brother? Have we not what belongs to us all? 
Take and take freely.” The thing is so beauti- 
ful that it makes one lose his taste for capi- 
talistic society altogether. A lot of the brothers 
have lost it so much that they have been com- 
pelled to stop work. 

When a brother feels that he can work no 
longer in bourgeoise society, all that he has to 
do, is to go before Globenski and hold up his 
two hands and say: ‘Look brother, I work 
no longer!” And Globenski says: ‘“‘I notice 
that you don’t.” 

Everything has to be said or done with little 
formulas like that. We get them out of the 
Comrade’s Handbook. Of course, to get the 
full good out of it, we ought to be able to read 
it in Russian. But we can’t quite manage it 
yet. We are working away on it, however, in 
the evenings, and are away on in the alphabet 
already. Two of the comrades passed the six- 
teenth letter neck and neck last week and are 
still forging ahead. And Globenski is teach- 
ing us little phrases orally, such as “Have I 
the property of my brother,” “No, but I mighty 
soon mean to.” 

But at present we still read the Handbook 
in English. It’s not so strong that way, but 
it’s strong enough. 


The Children Question 


j penny are no doubt points about our soviet 
which may need perhaps a little reconsid- 
eration. One, for example, is the question of 
the children. We all felt at the outset that we 
wanted to adopt the full soviet idea regarding 
children as common property, a blessing shared 
by all the comrades. But in operation if has 
made difficulties. To take a case in point. A 
week ago I took all the little Rubensteins to 
Coney Island, it being my day to be out-of- 
door guardian of the common blessings—that 
is to do what used (Continued on page 106) 
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MOFFETT STUDIOS 


Esther Howard, a Discovery in Musical Comedy 
Her Performance in “The Sweetheart Shop” has Revealed a Comédienne of the First Quality 
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Mr. Kendall Evans 
here suggests, by 
means of an interest- 
ing study of still-life, 
a love scene in the 
past of the heroine. 
The objects illustrated 
bring happy memories 


A 


to her mind 


The spider’s web is the 
motif of this picture, 
and, of course, once 
you get the hollyhocks 
well tangled, you can 
guess the plot of the 
story, and the fate of 
the young heroine. 
By Kendall Evans 


skilfully planned 


caption for a picture 


from the Famous-Play- 
ers studios, the idea 
being to suggest the 
cold, iron imprisonment 
and environment of one 
of the characters—a 
banker in Wall Street 


A sub-title designed to 
accompany a picture- 
play, the scene of 
which is laid in An- 
cient Rome. This le- 
gend-design is, on the 
whole, a good example 
of the decorative use 
cf the human figure. 





By Fred Waller, 


Another admirable le- 
gend-design from the 
Famous-Players studio, 
fer a caption, reading 


Jr. 


“Enter, the Russian 
Ambassador”. The 
play was obviously 


laid 


in Russia before 
the Revolution 


An effort to suggest a 
hero by means of 
physical objects in- 
dicative of the man’s 
character. The legend 
itself reads: ‘Mr. 
Tremaine was some- 
thing of an idol among 


VANITY FAIR 


the ladies”’. 





Legend -design for a 


by Fred Waller, Jr. 


Designed 


love, 


~ story cf young 


apple blossoms and 
blze-birds of happiness 
—a la pollyanna. The 
young love interest is 
here most aptly sug- 
gested, by the singing 
bird cn the bough. By 
Fred Waller, Jr. 


troduced in 


clown —a 
dicative of 


composition 





The suggestion of com- 
edy skilfully in- 


picture by use of the 


light nature. 


human figure. 
by Fred Waller, Jr. 


a serious 


figure in- 
the hero’s 
A clever 
with the 
Designed 





The Latest Development in Moving Picture Sub-Titles 


Some Examples of the Use of Static Photography for Suggestion and Atmosphere 


ROM the earliest days of the cinema, it has been fouad necessary to 
interpolate explanatory legends and bits of conversation into the picture 
to render the pantomime intelligible. At first, these legends, or captions, 
were restricted merely to the necessary information (in long hand, or in 
type). Later on, decorations, usually quite meaningless, were addea to 


these legends. But, today, the producers are attempting to create something 
approaching atmosphere in the photographic decorations to their sub- 
titles. Several talented photographers have given much time and study to 
developing the sub-title in this particular direction. Some of their more 
successful experiments are shown in the illustrations above. 
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Do You Believe that—? 


A Selection from the Convictions Most Deeply Rooted in the Averuge Mind 


(These articles of belief are presented, with apologies 
to the Messrs. Mencken and Nathan, authors of The 
American Credo and pioneer students and compilers 
of the contents of the national intelligence.) 


HAT it is possible to overcome seasick- 
ness by sucking the juice of «a lemon. 


That all men who wear beards do so in 
order to conceal weak chins. 


That people who are always laughing have 
a great sense of humor. 


That newspaper reporters can write without 
difficulty, no matter how much noise and con- 
fusion is around them. 


That, if you lend money, you lose the friend- 
ship of the recipient of your kindness. 

That Winston Churchill is the foremost 
American man of letters. 


That any play by a Russian author is sordid 
and certain to give one the blues. 


That every man of taste should have a 
bronze replica of St. Gaudens’ “Lincoln” on 
his writing table. 


That the futurist painters are all insane. 


That Sarah Bernhardt is the possessor of a 
golden voice. 


That open air masques, while boring, are a 
high form of literary art. 


That only millionaires go to Newport. 
That Isadora Duncan’s mother was a Greek. 


HAT David Belasco has advanced the art 
of the stage by having real books on the 
real book-shelves for his stage settings. 


That no living painter is ever as great as a 
dead one. 


That a man who has five children stands 
more chance of being elected president than 
aman who has none. 


That beauty is the only really important at- 
tribute for an actress. 


That any reference to alcohol is inherently 
humorous. 


That Harrison Fisher is a master painter 
and that a painting of a pretty girl is necessar- 
ily more beautiful than a painting of two pears, 
a fish and a brown jug. 


That there is something the matter with a 
man who can tell a Louis XV clock from a 
salt cellar by Benvenuto Cellini. 


That the French are a people who love noth- 
ing but amorous adventures, light wines, 
dresses, dancing and good food. 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


That New Yorkers are the most provincial 
people in the world. 


That men who “commute” finally grow not 
to mind it. 


That suburbanites always leave a play be- 
fore it is over so that they can catch the last 
train home. 


That steamer acquaintances never become 
real friends. 


That trapeze performers often fall on pur- 
pose, in order to convince the audience of the 
difficulties of their profession. 


That all the poetry in magazines is bad, 
and is accepted merely to fill up blank spaces 
at the bottom of a page. 


HAT the woman writer on an evening 
# newspaper who gives advice to the lovelorn 
is invariably a man with a flowing beard. 


That editors detest new writers, and buy 
only “names”. 


That moving picture scenarios fetch fabulous 
prices. 


That, if vou eat lobster and ice-cream at 
the same meal, vou will be extremely ill. 


o 


That tailors do not mind how long 
keep them waiting for their money. 


you 


That, if a woman constantly bleaches her 
hair, she is in danger of going insane. 


That garrulous people never have anything 
worth saying. 


That Houdini suffers terribly when he effects 
his illusions and escapes. 


That Beatrice Herford’s monologues are 
written by her brother Oliver. 


That most people would steal a million dol- 
lars if they were sure they'd never be caught. 


That you always wrangle and are locked up 
for hours when you serve on a jury. 


HAT Maude Adams and David Warfield 
almost go mad because they are forced to 
play one part so long. 


That the beer you brew at home is just as 
good as that made in Munich. 


That people who read every book they can 
lay their hands on are well informed. 


That no one ever gets a full night's sleep 
in a sleeping-car. 


That lots of fashionable people eat at Childs’ 
restaurants simply because they like good 
griddle cakes and coffee. 


That opportunity comes at least once to 
every man. 


That people who live in New York never 
have a moment to themselves. 


HAT the reason bachelors hate to visit hap- 
pily married couples is that it makes them 
miserable with envy. 


That widows are far more dangerous than 
debutantes. 


That women who worry about losing their 
beauty age much faster than those who don't. 


That, whenever a group of men get together, 
they immediately begin discussing women. 


That all artists are impractical. 


That all rich old men would gladly give a 
million dollars if they could eat with the ap- 
petites of college boys. 


That long-haired men are effeminate, and 
short-haired women are masculine. 


That prohibition, whatever its faults may 
be, is a good thing for the workingman. 


That being in love with a beautiful woman 
is a great inspiration to an artist. 


HAT it is always necessary to tie ribbons 
on the wrists of twins to keep Mary Louise 
from being confused with John Edgar. 


That if a woman gives a man a letter to mail 
it will remain in his pocket for a week. 


That Abraham Lincoln was the originator of 
the smoking car story. 


That all young widows prolong the period 
of mourning if they think black becoming. 


That all of Woodrow Wilson's shortcomings 
are due to his having been a college professor. 


That the bad epigrams in The Smart Set 
are all written by Mencken and Nathan. 


That all the contributors to Harper's Maga- 
zine are women with three names. 


That the editorial staff of The Liberator is 
composed entirely of anarchists, who are very 
violent characters. 


That Town Topics is scandalous, but in- 
variably well informed. 


That the success articles in The American 
Magazine are written by successful men. 


That The New Republic is written entirely 
by young men wearing bone-rimmed spectacles. 


That Vanity Fair is invariably up on the 
latest thing in fashion, art or literature. 





VANITY FAIR 


Sood 2nt~! 


Eimar Nerman and Gabo Falk 


The Celebrated Scandinavian Dancers Are Appearing in a New Swedish Folk Dance 
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A Female and a Feminist 


Feminism as a Literary Corrective of Sex Sentimentality 


By L. L. JONES 





HEN a woman writes freely 
W iro: her amatory interests, 

it seems to be regarded as a 
blow for freedom. Feminist review- 
ers always applaud. The more a 
woman is restricted to the considera- 
tion of the single subject of her own 
sex, the more it seems to please the 
emancipators. 

Why the monotonous, half-mysti- 
cal absorption of some Scandinavian 
lady in her own motherhood should 
be thought to further the cause of 
human liberty in any respect is one 
of the mysteries of contemporary 
literature. What has such sustained 
femaleness in narrative to do with 
feminism? Certainly nothing could 
be more alien to the spirit of the 
best known feminists in the world. 














write of Woman in Latin and Greek 
derivatives at the precise moment 
when these languages are no longer 
understood, and if Latin and Greek 
come back again we shall probably 
have to write of Woman in Sanscrit 
derivatives. For, if you talked—at 
this moment—about so large a sub- 
ject in other than zodlogical lan- 
guage taken from the Greek, people 
might see at once how little you 
meant. If you say, for instance, 
that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
lacks variety you cannot command 
any attention at all, but if you com- 
pare Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
with a rhizopod, dwelling a bit on 
some of the structural details, you 
may not only command attention; 








No two books could better exhibit 
this contrariety than the Woman of 
Mlle. Magdeleine Marx, which has 
just appeared in an English translation, and 
the Woman of Mr. Vance Thompson. The 
first is an expression of femaleness, the second 
of feminism. It is only fair to say that Mlle. 
Marx is writing of one woman in particular 
and apparently without thought of striking a 
blow for anything, whereas Mr. Vance Thomp- 
son is writing about woman in general for the 
sole purpose of striking blows. But Mlle. 
Marx’s volume has been praised by Henri Bar- 
busse, Romain Rolland, and I do not know 
how many other apostles of liberty, because of 
the liberty of its point of view. So it is not 
unfair to contrast the two books. 

There is a fine authenticity about the inner 
life of the young woman of Mlle. Marx. It 
is not an imitation of other inner lives, and 
there are passages in her confessions of real 
beauty and great personal exactitude. I do 
not doubt its merits as a book, but I am con- 
sidering it here simply as a blow for freedom. 
M. Barbusse calls it a ‘rebel work’. 

I believe it is quite the reverse. 


The Amoeba 


’ is the story of a young woman who runs 
away from home, earns her own living, lives 
her own life, and follows love whithersoever 
it leads her. But it does not lead her into any 
open defiance of law or convention. She mar- 
ries properly, loves her husband, and, though 
she loves another man as well, it is with her 
husband’s full consent. ‘There is liberty in 
this so far as it goes, but she was wholly the 
Slave of her sex instinct. There was work, but, 
if we may judge from the absence of any sign 
of an interest in it, work formed no part of her 
spiritual experience. She does not even men- 
tion at what she worked. 

“In our times,” she says, “no woman has 
the right to live under the shelter of a man’s 
labor. . . . If his love lasts, it takes the form 
of contempt, though neither is conscious of it. 
... The inner life, remote and secondary, 
must learn, through humble duty, to subordi- 
nate itself by merely keeping its attention 
fastened upon the external life.” 

But the inner life of this young woman was 
not secondary. On the contrary, it was pri- 


UNE FEMME 
Pastel sketch by John McLure Hamilton 


mordial, and the simplicity of it was rather 
awful. If an amoeba could record its im- 
pressions of the material surrounding it, while 
it got its sex functions consummated, it would 
probably write just such confessions as these. 

And just as the amoeba is said to split in 
two, so the young woman divided her soul into 
two precisely equal portions, one for the hus- 
band and one for the lover, and to the perfect 
satisfaction of each. When both died, she 
said: ‘I know that another man is on the 
way.” 


“Love Is Not Enough” 


URELY Woman is not here emerging from 

her ancestral premises—dolls’ houses, 
spider webs, whatever the feminist may call 
them; on the contrary, she is on the way back 
to them—dragging males along with her. Life, 
a thing of ecstatic moments with long lethargies 
in between, and Heaven lost in the first white 
hair, and Hell yawning in a wrinkle—that is 
not a point of view associated in the modern 
mind with a high degree of spiritual freedom. 
Love is not enough, said the young woman, 
very reasonably, and it would have been better 
if she could have let us have a glimpse of 
something else. 

The first step toward freedom of sex is free- 
dom to change the subject, and this the young 
woman apparently could not do. 

I know nothing of biology, and I do not 
understand what half the words in it mean, 
but, since every one becomes biological the 
moment the subject of Woman occurs to him, 
I. suppose I ought to try. I should say that 
the integration of the young woman in ques- 
tion had not proceeded far enough toward that 
coherent, definite heterogeneity which some- 
times seems so desirable. I have heard that 
the mastigophora are always incoherently 
homogeneous and I suppose it may be true, 
but I know it is true of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
This is not a criticism of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, which, I admit, are admirable, but 
it is a criticism of any human soul that should 
be exclusively composed of them. 

It is natural, by the way, that we should 


you may sometimes command almost 
more attention than you deserve. In 
the one case, you are nobody; in the 
other case, you may succeed in be- 
ing something of a feminist. 


Vance Thompson’s “Woman” 


PPARENTLY M. Barbusse, and _ the 
others, see in the novel of Mlle. Marx a 
sort of feminist advance, and no doubt there 
are many feminists who are capable of so re- 
garding it. To another group, however, who 
seem to me far more consistent, it will stand 
for the very sort of sex-preoccupation from 
which for many years they have been trying 
to deliver the world. That would be the point 
of view of the Woman of Mr. Vance Thomp- 
son, which is a good example of this other 
class. It is an uncommonly forcible summary 
of the arguments for feminism and at the same 
time a rather ruthless attack on the sex-absorp- 
tion of contemporary literature. 

I admit Mr. Thompson’s book offers some 
difficulties to beginners like myself. . I cannot, 
for example, look Mr. Thompson’s woman in 
the face with the steady gaze he demands of 
me. When he says of the woman’s movement 
to-day, “Her ‘I want’ has been swelled diapa- 
sonically into a stark and final ‘I will’ ”, and 
then adds that there is no use in my blinking, 
I cannot help myself; I blink. Nor does he 
seem to me always considerate, or even fair. 
I see no reason, for example, why he should 
call me ‘a bombastic, sacrosanct mammal’ 
merely because, whenever I see a woman carry- 
ing tea-cake on a tray, I am not reminded of 
the head of John the Baptist or even aware of 
being ‘up against the cogency of womanhood’. 
Mr. Thompson’s words are often intemperate 
and his manners sometimes positively rude. 

But I do not suppose he means that you 
must believe everything he says, although his 
tone is menacing. You need not believe, I 
suppose, for example, in a ‘Woman energy, 
star-shaped, equilateral, geometrized’. 

He probably would not mind your saying, 
if you like, that it was isosceles, for you could 
prove it as well as he. I do not suppose that 
Mr. Thompson really wants to pin you down 
to these things, or that he would even like to 
be pinned down to them himself. People who 
write about Woman, as a rule, hate to be 
pinned down to (Continued on page 122) 





We Nominate for the 





LILLIAN GEORGE 


EUGENE BRIEUX 


Because he has always used 
the drama as an instrument 
for criticizing society and 
institutions; because in “Les 
Hannetons” he has written 
one of the wittiest of mod- 
ern French comedies; and, 
finally, because he has re- 
cently attempted to explain 
the French and the Ameri- 
cans to one another through 
the medium of a just and 
intelligent play “Les 
Americains chez Nous” 


SAUL BRANSBURG 


ALBERT COATES 


Because, though a Briton, 
he has been for seven years 
the conductor at the Opera 
in Petrograd; because he is 
an operatic composer of 
merit; because, though only 
38, he has conducted lead- 
ing orchestras in three coun- 
tries of Europe, and, finally, 
because we are 
soon to have the 
opportunity of 
making his ac- 
quaintance in 
America as the 
guest conductor 
of the New York 
Symphony 
Orchestra 





PAUL «HOMPSON 


ETHELDA BLEIBTREY 


Because, though enly eighteen, she is one of 
the most conspicuous living sportswomen; be- 
cause she is the champion woman swimmer of 
the world—in distances from one hundred yards 
to three miles; because she holds nine world 
records, and finally, because her modesty and 
good nature made her very popular at Antwerp 
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Hall of Fame: 


MARJORI= 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


Because he has done more 
than any other living En- 
glish poet to restore the 
narrative poem to its native 
importance; because he has 
made a brave and lonely at- 
tempt to reinstate heroic 
tragedy on the modern stage; 
but chiefly because in his 
latest book ‘Enslaved’, he 
reaffirms his right to be con- 
sidered a noble inheritor cf 



















JONES 


the 


EOE 


2 
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BRUGIERE 


great tradition in 


English poetry 


ROBERT EDMOND 
JONES 


Because he was for two 
years a student of Rein- 
hardt’s method in Berlin; 
because his settings and 
costumes for the Barry- 
more production of ‘The 
Jest” and “Richard III” 
established his position 
as the foremost Amefi- 
can artist in stage deco- 
ration; but chiefly be- 
cause his efforts have 
constantly been toward 
imaginative simplicity 
and emotional suggestion 
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The Anarchists of Taste 


Who First Broke the Rules of Harmony, in the Modern World? 


great deal of the New Poetry, the New 

Music and the New Art, it seems to me 
that most of the criticism of them is superficial 
and based on a fallacy. It is assumed that the 
modern artist deliberately makes art ignoble 
and anarchic. We are informed by the guar- 
dians of the treasures of the past, (that is, 
usually, of the English XIXth century), that 
the Ornsteins and the Marinettis and the vers 
librists have thrown tradition overboard: they 
have broken all the rules; they have ridden 
roughshod over Culture; they are bent upon 
shattering the pure ideals and the severe 
classic forms which Dr. Henry van Dyke and 
the critics of The Nation are so anxious to have 
saved. ‘Literary Bolshevism’ has now be- 
come the proper phrase to describe their activi- 
ties. The vers librists, the advanced composers 
and the futurist painters are supposed to have 
conspired in a plot to blow up the temple of 
the Muses. ‘The new poetry”, said Professor 
Paul Shorey on a recent occasion, “lacks mo- 
rality, harmony, distinction and idea of 
beauty.” 

Now, there is probably a certain amount of 
truth in this point of view,—that is, it is true 
that the New Art represents a reaction against 
Victorian floridness and inanity, just as politi- 
cal radicalism is the inevitable result of Vic- 
torian laissez-faire. And here in America the 
reaction is, perhaps, all the more rowdy be- 
cause, during our own Victorian Age, we had 
no such lyrics as Ulysses and Dover Beach to 
redeem our innumerable Psalms of Life and 
Thanatopses. ‘Then, too, almost the only first- 
rate poetry we had was written by an enemy 
of the rules—Walt Whitman. 

A native American poet, with an authentic 
inspiration, looked back naturally to him 
rather than to Tennyson. But Whitman, for 
all his novelty, was still a master of har- 
monies: he bore always about him the ma- 
jestic rhythm of the sea on Long Island 
shore. Neither he, nor the spirit of reaction, 
nor the thirty-year-old experiments with vers 
libre in France can account for American 
writers like Mr. Edgar Lee Masters and Mr. 
Maxwell Bodenheim. Nor can we explain the 
new forms satisfactorily on the democratic 
theory: that vers libre has become popular be- 
cause anybody can write it, and Futurism 
prevalent because anybody can paint Futurist 
pictures, that these things, in short, are the 
consequence of the neglect of discipline and 
taste which has come in with the lowering of 
standards in a democratic society. 


HH ess aes sterile one may consider a 


The Champs-Elysées vs. Michigan Avenue 


me: it is pretty safe to assume, when a cer- 
tain form of art becomes popular, not only 
among the fools and imposters, but also among 
the genuine artists, that this form is one that 
satisfies peculiarly the need for expression of 
the time and has been invented by the voice of 
the time as the accent proper to it. Vers libre 
Is as much the proper form of expression for 
XXth century America as the classic heroic 
couplet was for XVIIIth century England, or 
the gorgeous rhetoric of Hugo for French 
Romanticism. The things which really de- 
mand to be said have always found a style of 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 
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COURTESY OF THE SUNWISE TURN | 
CARL SANDBURG 
A Caricature of the Chicago Poet and 
Journalist, by Ivan Opffer 
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their own, and we shall understand modern 
forms better when we have examined the sort 
of reactions which demand expression in 
America at the present time. 

Take the case of the Chicagoan, Carl Sand- 
burg. If he had been born in France, for ex- 
ample, his mind would have been pervaded by 
harmony as soon as he could see and hear; he 
would have learned it unconsciously and easily 
from the softness and measure of the land- 
scape, from the fine proportions of the build- 
ings, from the incomparable elegance and grace 
of the language which he would speak. 

It would not be only from the Racine he 
would study at school that he would acquire 
a smoothness of rhythm and a purity of line. 
I think there is scarcely a provincial town 
in which he might be born where the wander- 
ing fingers of Beauty that have played over 
France so long have not touched some old 
Hotel de Ville or some older church and made 
gracious and lovely things of the very windows 
and doors. In the simplicity and dignity of 
that world, with the soft music of that speech, 
how can the poet respond except with sympathy 
to the beauty about him or express himself ex- 
cept with harmony when he tries to render 
what he feels. He makes verses as graceful 
and balanced as the bridges that span the 
Seine; he speaks nobly, without self-conscious- 
ness, of the adventures of his soul. 

But Carl Sandburg, born in Chicago, is a 
very different matter. There is nothing in 
Chicago to encourage a sensitive lover of life. 
There is no suggestion of harmony in anything 
about him: the language which he hears spoken 
is the harsh patois of the city; the streets 
through which he walks are drab and unspeak- 
ably ugly, dark gulches with barren walls built 
of department stores and offices. Instead of 
the swift little rivers of France, lined with 
grey-green poplars, he sees only the dull 


sprawling Lake, lined with sooty railroad 
tracks. The harsh commercial landscape of 
Chicago is about him from his earliest days; 
his life is full of blank buildings and slaugh- 
ter-houses and factories, of Claxon-blowing 
motor-cars and typewriters cracking like ma- 
chine-guns, taxicabs, jazz-bands, trick electric 
signs, enormous hotels plastered heavily with 
a garish magnificence, streets and street-cars 
swarming with tackily dressed people, the 
crash and grinding of the traffic, the sour’ be- 
foulment of the air, the whole confused and 
metallic junk-heap of the modern American 
city, which is built not for people to live in, 
but for making and spending money. And 
whatever aesthetic impulse he may have against 
such a background as this,—in a newspaper 
office full of typewriters, or a street-car crowded 
with people,—does not naturally lend itself 
to the music of majestic verse. 

There is no ecstasy of beauty here, no calm 
and high reflection: his emotions simply can- 
not find expression in the forms of Milton and 
Shelley. If he tried to write an ode to a sky- 
scraper or a sonnet to a locomotive, he would 
immediately become ridiculous, like Percy 
Mackaye. But the poetic feeling of our time, 
cramped, untrained and starving, has found a 
proper vehicle of expression in what is called 
‘free verse’. This form is lifted a little above 
prose, but is never ‘harmonious numbers’. It 
is bare, prosaic, sordid, or of a sterile pre- 
ciosity but it is undoubtedly the best that can 
be done under the circumstances. It fits exactly 
Mr. Sandburg’s Jewish peddler selling fish in 
the streets of Chicago, or the dreary domestic 
tragedy of The Spoon River Anthology. It 
has, in short, been the vehicle of some of the 
best as well as some of the worst of our poetry. 

For these half journalistic impressions of 
the modern world, so full of a kind of wist- 
fulness, a longing de profundis for beauty, 
vers libre is, as has been said, the proper form 
of expression. One can set down sharp little 
scenes with their appropriate emotions, in a 
style which, though conversational, achieves 
the definitiveness of poetry. But when one 
tries to write a bona fide lyric poem, one finds 
the form much less adequate. When Mr. Sand- 
burg deserts the street-cars and fish-carts, for 
Love, and Fire, and Beauty, he is not so satis- 
factory. One is bored by the dryness of his 
emotions and the poverty of his vocabulary. 
He cannot rise among these noble abstractions 
with a free sweep of wings. He can walk the 
streets with sympathy, but he cannot fly among 
the clouds. 


Amy Lowell as a Parnassian 


ND even upon those poets who start out 

fiercely determined to tind physically beau- 
tiful things in the world about them, the blight 
of the American environment still lies like a 
curse. ‘Their effects have a metallic quality, 
brittle and hard. If they want to write about 
the rain, they compare it to fine steel wires, 
strung between earth and sky; the grass looks 
to them like little iron spikes, all painted green. 
They may flee to Italy or China in the search 
for romance and bright fabrics, but one feels 
that the things they bring back are the falsest of 
simulacra. They have (Continued on page 110) 
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Yvette Guilbert 


VANITY FAIR 


Impressions of the Famous Diseuse in the Days of the Café Chantant 


(Editor’s Note: This article is 
a reminiscence by the English poei 
of the early days of the great 
diseuse, when she was a fresh dis- 
covery of the café chantant of 
Paris. Since then, she has passed 
through many phases, a singer of 
ancient and popular ballads in the 
music hall, a diseuse of the Comé- 
die Frangaise, an interpreter to the 
United States of a peculiarly indi- 
vidual and at the same time es- 
sentially French art, and finally, 
after definitely becoming a resident 
of America, as a teacher of direc- 
tion and expression.) 


ERE is Goncourt’s im- 
pression of the first 
time he saw Yvette 

Guilbert at a dinner given by 
Jean Lorrain. ‘No, she isn’t 
beautiful: a flat face, a nose 
that has nothing Greek in it, 
eyes with a wild light in them, 
eyelids rather Satanical, a 
heap of reddish hair; there’s 
the woman. She has a fever- 
ish animation, a vivacity of 
words vastly amusing. She 
described the famous lunch 
Rougon-Macquart in the Bois 
de Boulogne, with caricatures 
of the guests and of the way 
they jeered at Zola. What is original in her 
jesting verve is that it is modern; it is enam- 
elled with the epithets of symbolical and de- 
cadent poets, with archaic expressions, old 
verbs such as ‘déambuler : a pot-pourri of the 
Parisianisms of the present hour, and of the 
ancient facetious language of Panurge. When 
I complimented her on the intelligent manner 
in which she had said Rollinat’s verses, she 
told me how little success she had had, on this 
very night when she had said them, and when 
some of the audience had cried at her during 
her declamation: ‘Et la Messe?’” 

This, is noted June 28th, 1893; on March 
7th, 1895, he notes: “Et la Soirée se termine 
par La Foularde d’Yvette Guilbert, ot la 
diseuse de chansonnettes, se révéle comme une 
grande, une trés grande actrice tragique, vous 
mettant au coeur une constriction angoisseuse.” 

After that Goncourt praises Sarah, “dans sa 
toilette d’idole, et sa séduction indéfinissable 
de magicienne antique.” 

Yvette is the one woman of genius, of a 
new startling kind, among many notable and 
remarkable persons of talent. Yvette, within 
this range that the music-hall allows her, is a 
great creative artist; she creates the very mood 
in which one listens to her. You go to any 
music-hall feeling in key with the coloured 
gaiety of the place, the showy illusions of its 
lights and dances and upholstery. Yvette be- 
gins to sing, and immediately the gay world 
that you see across the smoke of your cigarette, 
seems to unmask itself, becomes too suddenly 
serious, tragic, a piece of real existence. Her 


pathos draws tears, her terror an actual shud- 
“er; when she is cynical, there is no room in 
the scheme of things but for a vast irony. 
When she is most witty and daring, one seems 
to breathe the very freedom of Paris. 

Les Ingénues is a slight study in ‘Les cemot- 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 





YVETTE GUILBERT 


In the mediaeval costume in which she sings such charming folk songs 


as La Légende de Saint Nicolas 


selles de pensionnat’, or ‘Les demoiselles a 
marier’—they were one and the same; it is es- 
sentially of the genre Yvette Guilbert; it is 
witty, malicious, significant, and rendered with 
exquisite skill in the fine shades. But the most 
remarkable song was Richepin’s La Glu, one of 
those grotesquely tragic songs which are, after 
all, his finest successes. Then,indeed, one shud- 
dered, one’s very nerves cried out; and is not 
that the aim of the modern artist in sensations? 


Her Songs 


LWAYS Yvette is the same artist; her art 
is a very personal kind of art, but she is 
a great impersonal artist, absolutely mistress 
of herself and of her material. Her voice cre- 
ates an atmosphere by a single inflexion, her 
face expresses every mood suggested by her 
voice. La Légende de Saint Nicolas was a 
quaint, half childish, and altogether naive 
piece, different from anything else I have ever 
heard her sing; it had some of her pointed 
simplicity, some of her gravity, some of her 
mysterious suggestion. Je suis dans le Bottin, 
supposed to be said by the man of the world, 
‘in the directory’, to the man who has not got 
on in the world (one of Aristide Bruant’s 
monologues) had all the realism of a close 
character-study, taken directly from life, per- 
fectly imitated, without a touch of exaggera- 
tion. Partie Carrée was very French, very 
amusing, depending on the naturalness of the 
rhythm for most of its effect; it was done with 
a whimsical chuckling consciousness of its fun 
and with an admirable gravity. 

All these were good in different ways, each 
showed a different facet of her talent, but she 
was at her best in Ma Téte. It is one of those 
songs of the gutter by which she first made 
her fame, a song of the gutter in which the 
gutter remains what it is, and yet becomes 


beautiful. It goes from the 
prostitute to the guillotine, and 
ends with the last convulsive 
shiver of the head as it falls 
into the basket. It is a little 
drama and every stanza takes 
one farther along a certain sor- 
did downward way. Every 
stanza has its own expression, 
of face and of voice, as the 
jaunty humour of the begin- 
ning fades out of it, and Jt 
darkens to the last horror, 
And it was here, more perhaps 
than in any of her other songs, 
that one saw the purity of her 
art, its fine consuming inten- 
sity; for here was a thing 
which would be but the mas- 
terpiece which she made it, or 
else gross and vulgar. 

What she has sung for the 
most part has been, indeed, ‘the 
pity of unpitied human things’, 
as I have elsewhere called it: 
the pity of vice, of evil, of the 
misery which men and women 
make for themselves. Her art, 
in rendering what is most sor- 
did and most degraded in the 
world, has always been clean, 
because compassionate and distinguished, be- 
cause intellectual. She has made an art of her 
own which in its own way is a great art. Noth- 
ing more deliberate, more finished, more com- 
pletely achieved, is to be seen on our stage; 
and there is not an effect of which she is not 
wholly conscious. She can repeat every night, 
without a hair’s breadth of difference, the ap- 
parently spontaneous start, shiver, cry, discord, 
smile, gesture or holding back of gesture. Her 
face is a mirror of the passions, and her voice 
speaks for each in its own language. 

In addition to singing La Soularde, La 
Grand, Mére and Ma Téte, she gave a series 
of songs‘ by Baudelaire and Rollinat, set to 
music by Rollinat. I had not heard Rollinat’s 
music, and it interested me, as a poet’s music 
always does, because it is not music at all, but 
the expression of a poem in sound. Sung as 
they were, with every gesture of the words 
visibly audible, in the voice, these songs seemed 
to me to have a strange illegitimate beauty of 
their own. It was like a child crooning to it- 
self, without knowing what it is saying. The 
splendid and ghastly sonnet of Baudelaire, 
La Causerie, was certainly never meant to be 
set to music, never meant to be sung; but this 
setting in which the music wanders round the 
words like a bee skimming around a flower, 
and their meaning, in which every word has 
its own expression quite apart from the expres- 
sion of the music, gave one not less certainly 
the charm of a new interpretation. To Les 
Yeux of Rollinat, Yvette gave an unwilling 
beauty with intensity of expression, and beauty 
of vocal intonation with that almost surgical 
cutting open of the living flesh of words, which 
is her gift. In these songs she has her own ma- 
terial over again, material which others have left 
common, but which she transforms into an art 
wholly distinguished, in which she is supreme. 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Gilda Varesi Comes Into Her Own 


Her Work in “Enter Madume”—-as Author and Star—Has Given Her a High Place on Our Stage 
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THE DONATION DINNER 
Rosalie Milbank’s pet way of beating the high cost of entertaining is to have’ her 
friends give her surprise-parties, kitchen-showers, anniversary celebrations and so 
on. It’s all so jolly and exciting, even if six people do bring chocolate éclairs and 
no one thinks of the salad. At the last party, pictured above, which was Rosalie’s 
three and one-half-year wedding anniversary, Freddy Garrison brought two bottles 
of real champagne, which inspired Rosalie to admit that in all her experience as a 
surprisee she had never been so surprised before 
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Little Social Economies 


How to Live Luxuriously at Practically no Expense at All 


Sketches by FISH 





THE FRUGAL FROCK 
When one considers the hideous cost of dress-mate- 
rials, it becomes obvious that a sure method of - 
economy is to use as little of them as possible. Dis- | | 





crimination in décolleté, for instance, may save a 
hundred dollars. Pretty Sara Mandeville kept this 
idea so firmly in mind that, well,—really, her latest 
gown is almost parsimonious. Even our artist, who 
is used to models and all that sort of thing, was a 
bit embarrassed. However, the gallant Major Aber- 
crombie, who is taking her in to dinner, does not 
seem to be in the least disturbed by the problem 
of Sara’s low visibility 
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MAKE THE OYSTERS YOUR ENTRANCE-CUE 


Early in married life the Clarence Carringtons discovered 
that it was entirely possible to dine out without an invita- 
tion by employing the simple expedient of dropping in on 
someone else just at dinner-time, with the explanation that 
they, the Carringtons, were on their way to a horrid, stuffy 
old restaurant. Of course, an invitation invariably followed. 
Being careful not to “repeat” too often on the same friends, 
this clever couple have saved up enough money to buy a 
new car, which, as Mrs. C. points out, will so extend their 
possible field of operations that she and Clarence never 
expect to dine at home again 
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THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL 


That life is not always easy for those who feel that they must make a little something on 
the side, is thoroughly realized by charming Daisy Cunningham. Daisy has contracted to 
shoe-horn the suddenly-solvent Michael Slavin’s family into High Society by means of- her 
own prestige and Mike Slavin’s fresh-laid fortune. Having just assured Mrs. Slavin that 
she knows Everybody, it is particularly unfortunate to be thoroughly and completely cut by 
Mildred Townsend, who happens to be her most hated friend. But, hist! Mildred’s brother 
Tom is coming down the hall and he is just nuts on Daisy, who will use him both to further 
her own designs and to humble his haughty sister. All may yet be well! 
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THE PHONEY FRIEND THE YOUNG, BUT CLEVER, VISITOR 
Everyone knows that there are far too many phones in the world What with the cost of gasoline, parlor-car seats and tips to 
and Vera Wyncoop has sensibly economized by having hers re- servants, there is no longer any money in a week-end visit. The 
moved. It is so easy to run across the hall to Bertha Bradley’s, only thing to do is to follow little Dorothy Duane’s example and 
where she can have a little gossip while doing her marketing. flatter your host into a state of idiocy, so that you may be invited 
And if Bertha should be going out, it gives Vera a chance to do to spend the rest of the week. But you must be very careful to 
a little “snooping” about the apartment,—and snooping is Vera’s make the most of your week, as it will, in all probability, be your 
idea of the king of indoor-sports last in that ménage, at any rate 
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If There Were a Women’s Party— 


Sense, and Not Sound, Would Be Written Into Its Platform 


party,” began the discursive philosopher. 
“There 1s a Women’s Political Party,” 
indignantly protested the woman who wears, 
as her proudest jewel, a brooch chastely re- 
producing the entrance to the Occoquon jail, 
so familiar to the Presidential picketers a few 
years ago. 

“I meant a women’s political party engaged 
in politics, not in guerilla warfare, or in vau le- 
ville,” patiently explained the discursive phil- 
osopher, who is but a recent convert from 
the Woman’s-Place-is-on-the-Pedestal-beside- 
the-Range school of thoughtlessness. Then he 
resumed: “If there should ever be a women’s 
political party—” 

“There is,” chanted, in initial unison, the 
Democrat, the Republican, the Socialist the 
Farmer-Labor and the Prohibition woman. But 
their harmony became immediate dissonance 
as each one proceeded with the claims of her 
party to be considered the women’s party. 

“T am talking of a women’s political party,” 
the discursive philosopher said decisively, “not 
of a ladies’ aid society. If there should ever 
be such a party, what could it not teach the 
old political parties! What blessings might 
follow its inception! If it lasted only long 
enough to put an end to that great, -over- 
shadowing national crime, political oratory, 
think what that alone would mean to the hap- 
less human race! The curse of Demosthenes 
and Cicero removed from the children of men! 
Women, of course, through the timidity of 
their inexperience, are still politically imita- 
tive. But every watchman of the night has 
seen signs of promise, even in their imitative- 
ness. You remember how much briefer—and 
therefore better—were the women’s seconding 
speeches at the Republican convention at Chi- 
cago than the men’s nominating speeches. Even 
at San Francisco, though they had not totally 
escaped infection by the virus of oratory, the 
women were not so long-winded as the men. 

“TI see every reason for believing that, in a 
women’s party, the arm-and-mouth disease 
which has so long blighted American politics 
may soon be stamped out; halls may cease to 
echo with thunderous reverberations of ‘the 
man who——’; the air would no longer be torn 
to tatters by the brachial sawings of the Ancient 
Order of the Agile-Shouldered and the Silver- 
Tongued. Instead, a neat, business-like-look- 
ing woman would arise and say: ‘I wish to 
place in nomination, for the office of President 
of the United States—(or it might be ‘fence 
inspector of Sugarloaf township’)—Cyrus W. 
Redpath. Every delegate to this Convention 
will find in her seat a printed record of Cyrus 
W. Redpath’s public career, which she is re- 
quested to read carefully during the recess be- 
fore the balloting begins. I thank you’. Peace, 
perfect peace!” The discursive philosopher 
paused here to breathe a deep sigh. 


T there should ever be a women’s political 


The Convention Demonstrations 


“ AND convention ‘demonstrations’ — how 

swiftly those time-and-money* wasting 
inventions of man’s political imagination would 
disappear! It might conceivably enter the 


brain of Candidate Melissa White, upon her 
first entering politics, that she could ‘stampede’ 


By ANNE O°’HAGAN 


a meeting to her side by the use of a brass band, 
three football cheer-leaders, and all the other 
three-ring-circus attractions with which male 
candidates have recently sought to appeal to 
the sane, forward-looking patriotism of dele- 
gates entrusted with the most serious business 
of the Republic. It is, I say, conceivable, 
though it is not likely—upon her maiden ad- 
vance into the political arena. 

“But after she had once seen that her rival, 
Candidate Rose Madder, had hired a Hawaian 
band with three world-renowned ukelele play- 
ers, a winning basket-ball team from the wo- 
men’s international basket-ball contest, and 
six steam calliopes, with which to appeal to 
that same sane, forward-looking patriotism, 
when she had once seen that, and further, had 
seen that the delegates composed themselves to 
slumber, or counted stitches in their knitting, 
during the competitive pandemoniums, her in- 
grained female thrift and common-sense would 
lead her, in her next campaign, to forego these 
expensive aids to government of, by, and for 
the people. She would release all her ‘talent’ 
for work in the hayfields and the Cooked-Food- 
Service. And farmers and housekeepers would 
rise up and call her blessed and might even 
vote for her. In the women’s party the at- 
tempted stampede, perceived to be a costly 
failure, would be eliminated. In the men’s 
parties, when it has been perceived to be a 
costly failure, it has merely been made more 
expensive. 


The Women’s Platform 


“(PXHEN take the matter of the platform of 

the women’s party. What a different 
document that would be from the platform of 
the men’s parties! Much complimentary ver- 
biage would be stricken from it. It would as- 
sume that the delegates were reasonably fa- 
miliar with the claims of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Pilgrim Fathers and the Con- 
tinental Army, to the gratitude of posterity. 
It would also take for granted a common- 
school education in that portion of the elec- 
torate which would be likely to read it, and 
would not waste good print-paper with the 
recital of facts contained in every grammar 
school history. 

“Women, in their platform, would not place 
such touching faith in the language of flattery 
as men have done. Women themselves have 
suffered a good deal from» the language of 
flattery. They have learned how much harder 
it is to make a good appearance on ‘you aren’t 
old enough to need velvets my dear,’ than on 
an adequate dress-allowance. They have 
found almost insoluble the problem of feeding 
the family nutritively on a small market ap- 
propriation and a kind word about their ability 
to make left-overs palatable. They have dis- 
covered that there is no sustenance, but merely 
colic, in a copious administering of airy praise, 
when bread is demanded. They have had the 
handsomest sort of compliments paid them in 
most of the political platforms of the past. 
As wives, mothers, aspiring citizens, workers 
and patriots they have been lauded to the skies 
by windy orators. And at the same time, 
women have seen that they had to fight long, 


hard, and not yet finished fights, to gain even 
the beginning of such fundamental things as 
equal rights to their children, equal rights to 
their property, equal rights to their jobs, equal 
rights to their opinions! 

“If women, who have been fed on the deco- 
rative sawdust from the platforms for so many 
weary decades, ever begin to feed out the same 
sort of stuff in their turn—well, they couldn’t 
do it. They have too much bitter humour, born 
of too long experience. They couldn’t face 
one another over the plank telling the farmer 
that he was the backbone of the nation and 
the hope of the world, and at the same time 
failing to mention any of the little things the 
farmer asks for, such as modern means of 
distribution, oversight of the food monopolies, 
and the like. They couldn’t, with straight 
faces, tell the teacher that she was the back- 
bone of the nation and the hope of the world, 
and fail to mention her little plea for increased 
pay. They couldn’t tell fathers that they were 
the backbone of the nation and the hope of 
the world, and that their heroism in yielding 
their sons to the country’s service made the 
hearts of the platform-makers bow in rever- 
ence—and at the same time fail to say a defi- 
nite word on definite means of ending wars. 
No, the platform of the women’s party—when 
there is a women’s party—is not going to be 
full of sound; it is going to be full of sense. 
It is going to be written by women who have 
learned that the market value of the most mel- 
lifluous syllables ever uttered is exactly noth- 
ing, and who would be ashamed to face one 
another over a set of time-worn, meaningless 
phrases. 


The Campaign as Circus Parade 


“TN post-convention campaigning, too, what 

originality a woman’s party would show! 
The eternal child in man, once wafted to dizzy 
raptures by the circus parade, has made cam- 
paigning an excuse for recapturing those 
raptures. He has burned red light, he has 
indulged himself in unlimited torchlight pro- 
cessions, and he has fairly reveled in ‘whirl- 
wind’ tours of state and country. He has 
made innumerable speeches about an old negro 
driving a mule along a Kentucky road and 
an old Irishman carrying a hod. 

“But the eternal maternal in woman can— 
perhaps unfortunately—tind little enduring 
satisfaction in red light. She will be more 
concerned about eliminating from the com- 
munity the districts characterized by those two 
words than she will be about burning the pow- 
ders which produce the rosy glare. Parades— 
unless they are suffrage parades—make her a 
little apprehensive. The children were always 
getting lost, following circus parades! And, 
as for the old negro and the old Irishman— 
those new classes in speechmaking which 
women are attending have mercifully failed to 
include in their curriculum a course in the 
One Thousand Best Anecdotes for Public 
Speakers’. 

“Seriously, women are realists. It may be 
their misfortune, it may be their limitation, 
but it is the fact. And the Women’s Party, 
when it comes—if it ever does come—will be 
the party of the (Continued on page 110) 
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EUGENE mUTCHINSON 


ANNA PAVLOWA 
Has brought the ancient tradition of 
the classic ballet to the highest point 
of perfection it has reached in our gen- 
eration. It is to this finish of tech- 
nique, rather than to her creative im- 
pulse, that she owes her present fame 


Dancers 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


MARGIT LERAAS 
A Norwegian by birth, 
this gifted artist is here 
seen in a dance of Span- 
ish influences, one of the 
creations of the Bolm 
Ballet Intime, soon to 

return to New York 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


ROSE ROLANDER 


No matter what new 
gyrations, trippings, or 
measures are devised, 
Spanish dancing retains 
its popularity, as is evi- 
dent from this dance in 
“The Rose Giri’ 


ARTHUR KALE> 


of Varied Moods and Measures 
The Classic Ballet, as Well as the Folk Dance, Still Has Its Exponents on the Modern Stage 








VAN RIEL 


HUBERT STOWITZ 
A young Californian who has danced 
with Pavlowa throughout her South 
American and recent European seasons. 
He is also a designer of fantastic im- 
agination, as will be seen in the sets 
and costumes he has done for “La Peri” 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
Now touring the West in 
vaudeville in ‘“Xochitl”’, a 
most successful dance drama 
devised by Ted Shawn, and 
based on an ancient Toltec 

legend of New Mexico 
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George Arliss—as “Poldekin” 


Mr. Arliss is Quite at His Best as the Whimsical Scoffer in “Poldekin”, Booth Tarkington's Satirical Play 
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His Influence on American Taste, in Three Different Branches of Art 


pear in the magazines, photo- 
graphic studies of men and women 
exhibiting beauties that we are accus- 
tomed to find only in painting: felici- 
ties of lighting and of composition 
never before approached in’ camera 
practice and proving conclusively that 
a photograph can -be a work of art. 
These pictures were signed: ‘De 
Meyer”. Since then they have become 
celebrated, and a widespread curiosity 
concerning their creator has arisen. 
Baron de Meyer is a European of 
the most cosmopolitan type, who has 
lived in many countries and who has 
assimilated the culture and artistic 
traditions of France, Italy, England, 
Russia and the East. He is a person 
of instinctive taste, quick to perceive 
beauty and to appreciate its different 
manifestations. Most important of all, 
he is not only an appreciator but a born 
producer of lovely things, and he feels 
the constant urgency to make some- 
thing, the passion for experiment, the 
obstinate desire for perfection peculiar 
to the creative artist. 
For many years, Baron de Meyer was 
a dilettante, collecting the sculpture 
and painting, and studying the archi- 
tecture and music of the various coun- 
tries in which he lived. Through his 
knowledge of the excellent in the art 
of the past he was able to build up a 
keen critical judgment for modern 
work, and he is emphatically not one of 
those present-day iconoclasts who dis-. 
dain to worship at the shrines of old 
masters, for fear of impairing their own 
“originality”. On the contrary, he has, one 
imagines, lovingly and with equal pleasure 
studied Greek vases, Renaissance paintings, 
Louis XVI “‘boiseries’’, Persian miniatures and 
Tudor furniture. On these he has fed his 
craving for beauty and through them has de- 
veloped and perfected his own sense of colour, 
of form and of proportion. 


De Meyer Before 1914 


LTHOUGH he was already at that time 
making amateur experiments in photog- 
raphy, Baron de Meyer lived, until 1914, a 
life of leisure. He was the possessor of a Lon- 
don house which was decorated throughout in 
the severe style of the Italian XVth century, of 
a country place on the Thames which con- 
tained a charming collection of old English 
furniture and of a famous palace in Venice, the 
Palazzo Balbi-Valier on the Grand Canal. 
Artists, with their innate feeling for “décor”, 
are, if they are given the means, magnificent 
hosts. They will set a candlestick in just the 
right corner, hang a tapestry to the fullest ad- 
vantage, select the perfect music for the oc- 
casion and generally give their guests the 
delightful sense of rightness, which is true 
aesthetic enjoyment. Baron de Meyer was not 
an exception to the rule that an artist is the 
ideal master of ceremonies and his parties in 
London, Venice and Constantinople were nota- 
ble occasions at which people of distinction 


per years ago, there began to ap- 
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BARON DE MEYER—A SELF PHOTOGRAPH 


Baron de Meyer’s tastes in the fields of art are so 
varied that it would be hard to consider all of them 
adequately in an article as brief as this,—so that the 
author of this paper has confined himself to three phases 
of the Baron’s artistic activities: decoration, costuming 
and photography. In the latter field he must be familiar 
to readers of this magazine, his photographic portraits 
having appeared exclusively in it—and in Vogue—for 
a period of a little over three years 


and culture rejoiced in his remarkable taste. 

When the war came, Baron de Meyer, like 
so many others, found it necessary to turn 
his talents to commercial advantage, and so 
came to America. Since his arrival in this 
country seven years ago he has successfully 
buiit up three separate business enterprises. 
Besides being a photographer, he is an interior 
decorator and a designer and maker of women’s 
clothes. Characteristically, he does not model 
the dresses he creates on current fashions. 
They are for the most part adaptations of the 
costumes worn in past ages. One recognizes 
as their inspiration the splendid garments of 
the Italian Renaissance, the amusing lines of a 
Directoire coat or the flowing grace of Chinese 
robes. From a hundred sources de Meyer will 
draw his conceptions, but the results are abso- 
lutely his own, stamped with his own taste, 
and all touched in some way with that fantastic 
exaggeration which is part of his genius. 

It is not possible, in speaking of either the 
clothes or the rooms invented by Baron de 
Meyer, to omit mentioning his amazing com- 
binations of colour, the subtlety and splendour 
of his palette, reminiscent in its Oriental rich- 
ness of the riot of hues which was first brought 
before our amazed eyes by the Russian ballet. 
In a pile of his strangely shaped cushions, for 
instance, we obtain a glowing diversity of tones 
as satisfying and intense as the symphonic 
radiance of an ancient stained glass window. 


Both in his costume designs and in his 
decoration, de Meyer reveals his spir- 
itual kinship with such extravagant 
artists as Léon Bakst and Paul Poiret. 
Like them, he has a longing for the 
impossible, an insistent need of invent- 
ing something unlikely; this is as ap- 
parent in his unexpected blendings of 
colour as in the bizarre lines of his 
furniture. 

It is Baron de Meyer’s creative in- 
stinct which differentiates him sharply 
from the average interior decorator, 
who is content to buy or reproduce an- 
tiques for his clients. De Meyer de- 
signs furniture, woodwork, hangings, 
carpets. One may or may not agree 
with his taste, but one cannot help re- 
specting his effort to make our era con- 
tribute a new type of decoration to the 
great styles of the past. Activity is 
surely superior to sterility, even if it 
has not attained perfection. 


His Tableaux 


O illustrate Baron de Meyer’s abil- 

ity, his quickness in adapting his 
creative forces to a new task, it is per- 
tinent to mention the tableaux which 
were posed by him at the house of Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt in New York, about 
four years ago. These tableaux were 
all replicas of well-known Italian 
paintings. Although he had never be- 
fore posed tableaux, Baron de Meyer’s 
intimate knowledge of Renaissance art 
stood him in good stead. He was able 
to reproduce not only the costumes and 
attitudes shown in the paintings, but 
by a clever handling of lights, to con- 
vey the very spirit and atmosphere of the great 
Venetian masters. For a few—too few—min- 
utes one had before one a Giorgione as moving 
as the canvas that hangs at Castelfranco, a 
Titian as real and golden as the great pictures 
in Venice. 

It was interesting to note how, on this oc- 
casion, de Meyer’s craving for perfection found 
expression in the care with which he staged 
each picture and concentrated on the smallest 
detail. The floor was built up back of the 
frame on an inclined plane, and special furni- 
ture was constructed at an angle, so that per- 
spective might be correct. Even craftily col- 
oured enamel “bambinos” making just the 
right gestures were provided for the flesh and 
blood Madonnas. The aesthetic success of 
these tableaux caused one to wonder why Baron 
de Meyer has not more often turned his atten- 
tion to stage settings and theatrical costumes. 
It would be a far-sighted producer who en- 
gaged him in the capacity of designer. His 
sense of composition, his very individual use 
of colour and the dramatic and emotional value 
of his lighting should be invaluable assets in 
creating effective stage pictures. 

“Effective” is possibly the word which most 
aptly describes de Meyer’s rooms and dresses. 
Perhaps it also suggests the limitations of his 
talents in these directions,—the lack of repose 
which disturbs us a little in his search for the 
original; but it is a (Continued on page 94) 
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THE MELODRAMATIC LOVER 


Here we see the cave gentleman, of 
Montana, Wyoming and Arizona, the 
elemental 100% male, or Wild West 
type of lover, who has, naturally 
enough, killed three highwaymen, two 
grizzly bears, and a red Indian, merely 
in order to keep an open-air tryst with 
the singing ingenue, who, at the first 
clasp of his stalwart sun-burnt arms, 
usually bursts wildly into an uncon- 
trollable fit of kissing 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


THE LIGHT OPERA LOVER 


Have you ever noticed that, on the 
stage, there are four chief divisions of 
lovers? First, in light opera, where 
the hero always turns out to be the 
Dauphin of France. He loves Folette, 
the inn-keeper’s ward, who reveals her- 
self, in the last act, as the daughter of 
a rich nobleman. This kind of love 
invariably ends in a rollicking drink- 
ing song, from the entire chorus 





All the World Loves a Lover 
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THE VAUDEVILLE LOVER 


This is the nimble and witty type of 
lover who, twice a day (and for as 
little as 55 cents—in the topmost gal- 
lery), declared his love for the little 
lady shown above, on the left. His 
amorous proposals are usually inter- 
larded with witty sallies—at her ex- 
pense—and a great flow of banter. His 
passion must be avowed quickly, wit- 
tily and distinctly, before (and after) 
an adroit soft-shoe dance 


THE ADOLESCENT LOVER 


And then, at last, we come to the boy 
lover, the adolescent or Penrod type of 
lad, who is invariably suffering from 
the throes of his first great passion, a 
passion so devitalizing that he becomes 
restless under it, fidgety, unable to 
play tennis, unable even to breathe 
of his love to his youthful fair one. 
Oh, Mr. Tarkington, what a lot of this 
sort of thing you have to answer for! 


Especially if he Declares Himself in Light Opera, Melodrama, Vaudeville, or Boy and Girl Comedies 
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Une Soirée de Swat 
The Fair Women of Society Take Up the Manly Art of Self-Defense 


ADIES! Have you a box for the boxing 
L season? Are you au courant of the latest 
pugilistic news? Can you call the 
world’s best wrestlers by their first names? In 
short, are you an enrolled member of society’s 
most modish fad, a sporting club? If not, 
you are like the late unlamented W. Hohen- 
zollern—in the world, but not of it. 

Let me illustrate my point by a personal 
experience, which, while perhaps over-con- 
fidential will, I know, be accepted with the 
discretion it deserves. 

There is a charming married couple in New 
York who are my most intimate friends. In 
this article I‘shall call them the Van Asterisks. 
I was long a suitor for Mazie Van Asterisk’s 
hand, but dashing Arthur won out. As his 
most intimate friend and the second beau to 
Mazie’s string, I was the logical candidate 
for best man at the wedding, a position which 
I filled with mournful competence. Thence- 
forward my metamorphosis into the tried and 
trusted family friend was orderly and logical. 
I am today not only the sharer of their joys 
and the god-father of their son, but I am also 
called upon to exercise the much more difficult 
functions of judge, or arbiter, in the inevitable 
arguments which arise in the life of every 
happily mated twain. It may be surmised by 
those who have made a study of domesticity 
that these little differences of opinion have 
tended to become more and more frequent as 
time rolls on. These differences are the price 
paid by the triumphant groom, just as the 
settlement of them is the reward of the un- 
successful suitor. 

I was, therefore, hardly surprised to receive 
an impetuous note from Mazie, summoning 
me to her salon, where she simultaneously un- 
folded her story and a letter, with the brief 
exposition: ‘Well, Arthur and I have had 
another argument; read this.” I read: 


“Arthur G. Van Asterisk, Esq., 
“97 E. 57th Street, 

“New York City. 

“Dear Sir: 

‘As you perhaps know, I have taken over 
the lease of the old Dykeman Arena property 
for a period of years. The famous old riding- 
ring is being renovated, its seating capacity 
enlarged and numerous improvements looking 
to the comfort of the public are being made. 

“Commencing this fall, I shall inaugurate 
a series of the highest class entertainments in 
championship boxing and wrestling matches. 
These entertainments will be’ conducted at all 
times under my personal supervision. 

“I have incorporated, under the name of the 
Murray Hill Sporting Club. Necessarily I 
must limit the membership, and am therefore 
approaching only those gentlemen who, I am 
led to believe, are keenly interested in the 
‘game’ for its own sake, and who might desire 
to cooperate with me in making the old ‘Arena’ 
the real sporting center not only of the United 
States—but of the world. 

“If you are interested, will you kindly make 
use of the enclosed card, which you may sign 
and return. 

“Thanking you for your kind attention, 

“Very truly yours, Kip McFrer.” 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


As I finished reading the letter I glanced up 
at Mazie. Her face was glowing like a lantern. 

“Isn’t it sweet!’ she murmured. “Dear old 
Kid! But... ”; her expression darkened. 

“Arthur?” I ventured. 

“He says it’s an extravagance... only 
$500 for an initiation fee and $250 a year 
dues. He doesn’t seem to realize that we owe 
it to ourselves. Why, everybody’s joining. 
To be without a sporting club nowadays is like 
being without a motor, or a golf club. Not 
only are all the smartest people going to box- 
ing matches,—they are actually taking up the 
exercise themselves. Have you seen Mrs. 
Debevoise since she bought her punching-bag? 
. . . She has lost pounds! You will help me, 
won’t you, old dear?” 


The Duties of a Family Friend 


ITHIN a few days, good natured old 

Van had signed along the dotted line with 
the express stipulation to his wife that he 
should not have to attend Mr. McFee’s select 
‘entertainments’. 

“You know my tastes, old boy,” he said. 
“Opera, old furniture, pictures, yes . . . but 
boxing! You’ll have to take her you know.” 

I tried to-look resigned. 

Within the week I escorted Mazie to the 
premiére of the Murray Hill Sporting Club. 

Literally, everyone was there. As I gazed 
about the boxes and ring-side seats, I felt as if 
the Social Register had come to life. Mingled 
with the black and white of the men’s dress 
was the soft glow of rich evening gowns, the 
gleam of polished shoulders, the sparkle of 
jewels and the hum and frou-frou of well-bred 
conversation. And when I saw the wheel- 
chair of that august matron and queen of so- 
ciety, Mrs. Bellamy Vandergriff, being trundled 
into a stage box, I knew that the evening was 
a success. Society had done its part. 

On his side, I must say that Mr. Kid McFee 
had acquitted himself nobly. The old Arena 
was literally transformed. At the heading of 
the beautifully lettered programs, which were 
handed to us by young lady ushers dressed as 
Watteau Shepherdesses was printed Mr. Mc- 
Fee’s slogan: ‘Say it with flowers’. 

This had evidently been his watchword in 
the entire scheme of decoration. Great masses 
of roses screened the glare of the overhead arc- 
lights. Roses, roses, everywhere! On the four 
posts of the ‘squared circle’ American-beauties 
nodded their stately heads. Twined about the 
enclosing rope, crimson ramblers harmonized 
gorgeously with the dark green rug which cov- 
ered the platform, from beneath which a string- 
orchestra poured forth the strains of an in- 
toxicating—if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion—waltz. Evidently the entire Arena, in- 
cluding the old stables beneath it, had been 
sprayed with Pizot’s ‘Eau de Rose’. 

While marvelling at this exquisite setting, 
so suited to the conservatory quality of the 
spectators, I could not help wondering if the 
same note of daintiness could be maintained 
in the ‘entertainments’ themselves. Could it 
be done? Would it be effective? I doubted it. 

But my fears were groundless. Here, in- 
deed, the master-hand of McFee showed it- 
self for, when the contestants in the first 


preliminary bout appeared, Spike Slattery of 
Hoboken, and Tony the Wop of Brooklyn,— 
one great convulsive gasp arose from the audi- 
ence and then silence. Anything like these two 
specimens of humanity, who were euphemisti- 
cally introduced as ‘boys’, had never before 
met the gaze of America’s fairest and bravest 
citizens, and they were appalled. The two 
combatants seemed not so much to have faces 
or heads as mere blunted humps between their 
shoulders in and on which were a number of 
apertures and gashes. Their contrast to the 
well-groomed audience was really dazzling, 
and again I bowed to the master-mind of 
McFee. It was their utter unhumanity which 
gave them ‘their uncanny interest. 

Though introduced as separate individuals, 
the two boys, from the moment the gong 
sounded, were indistinguishable. Chosen from 
the two great joke-towns of America, Hoboken 
and Brooklyn, they flew into each other’s orbits 
like comets of hate and long pent-up resent- 
ment. They were one. They were Cosmic 
Conflict, simple and abysmal. 


The Fight 


I WILL not go over the program in detail. It 
was a crescendo, each feature more scientific 
and more deadly than its predecessor. During 
the finale, a slashing ten-round affair between 
two lightning fast middle-weights, it was plain 
that the entire mental attitude of the multitude 
had changed. Their blood was up. Stirred 
from their conventional placidity by the first 
elemental encounter, they grew more barbarous 
as the battlers became more murderously civil- 
ized, greeting each sounding body-blow or 
cross-to-the-nose, with cries, screams and ex- 
hortations. In those last furious five minutes, 
when the green velvet was spotted with crim- 
son, I understood why Kid McFee had chosen 
rose-red for his colour-scheme, and when, in 
the last round, the victor delivered a lethal 
clout to his opponent’s sinister optic, and Mrs. 
Bellamy Vandergriff threw her lorgnette, chain 
and all, into the ring, I too rose with the crowd 
and howled with delight. 

Mazie and I spoke little on our way home; 
we were too much moved by what we had seen. 

When we met, after two weeks, there was a 
new light in her eyes. Instinctively I side- 
stepped, feeling as if I were about to be at- 
tacked, but she was very peaceful. 

“Yes,” she said, when I spoke of our eve- 
ning together,—‘‘it was very wonderful. It 
has changed everything for me. We have 
taken up boxing, you know,—that is, all the 
younger set. Mama found it a little too much 
for her heart, so she has joined the matrons 
wrestling class; they have mattresses and lie 
on each other.” 

“Why the mattresses?” I asked,—but a 
gleam in her eye stopped me and I began 
afresh: ‘‘How does Arthur like it?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “but I’ve no- 
ticed one thing. Since I took up boxing, he 
doesn’t argue any more. Feel that.” She ex- 
tended and flexed her right arm. 

As I felt the knotted muscle a_ horrible 
thought assailed me. Have I, in introducing 
Mazie to the fistic world, euchred myself out 
of my delectable post of family pacifier? 
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ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Marjorie Daw 
The Eighteen Year Old Prodigy Who Has Already Achieved a High Place Among Cinema Stars 
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Tailor Blood and Aristocratic Fiction 
Would Meredith Have Made the Aristocracy so Amusing if he had Known More About Them? 


ran for three generations in the family of 
George Meredith, it would seem from a 
recent biography that his own blood was nearly 


Msn for thre as is well known, tailoring 


free from it at the age of two. At that 
when another boy (aged four) came to 
visit him, he showed, according to his 
biographer, such a marked hauteur of 
manner that the other boy left the house, 
never to return. The aristocratic element 
in the blood had, he thinks, even then 
overcome the tailor corpuscles. 

Though hauteur at the age of two seems 
to this biographer incompatible with tailor 
origin, he does not on that account reject 
the tailor origin. He does not, like other 
writers on Meredith, invent a noble father 
for Meredith, or omit his birth altogether, 
or call it “mysterious”, or dismiss it with 
the usual gasp: ‘“‘Born of a tailor; who 
would have thought it!’’ On the con- 
trary, he decides to make the best of this 
whole bad tailor business. They were 
fashionable tailors, at any rate, 
he says, and they may have 
fitted clothes to admirals in 
the Royal Navy; and _ the 
grandfather, the ‘Great Mel’, 
had associated on equal terms 
with county families — was 
quite the fine gentleman, in- 
deed; and George had in- 
herited the gentleman part of 


PT 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


agined so many of those radiant beings among 
the daughters of earls. As the son of an earl, 
he would probably have imagined them among 
the daughters of tailors. At all events, we 


age should not find them among the daughters of 














Interior of the Cushing Memorial, showing one of 
r. Cushing’s portraits, in the gallery 


The Howard Cushing Memorial at Newport 


ire Howard Cushing Memorial Gallery, recently dedicated at Newport is, 
as far as we know, the first American memorial of this character to a painter. 


earls in any such proportion as we now find 
them in his novels. 
aristocracy in our day is the only safe distance 
for purposes of enchantment. 

And I wonder if our own “‘best society”’ 


Tailor-distance from an 


would not have stood a better chance in 
fiction if American novelists had been sons 
of tailors. Not of course that tailor birth 
would have made up for the lack of cer- 
tain other qualities that Meredith pos- 
sessed, but it might at least have helped 
a little. 


The Blight of the Upper Class 


HERE has never been enough illusion 

about our upper class, especially among 
the talented. In fact the more talented 
people are, the less enthusiastic they seem 
to be about our upper class. Gifted nov- 
elists who know our upper class will die 
in exile rather than go on knowing it. 
Bare acquaintance with our upper class 
drove Henry James from this country for 
ever; better acquaintance with 
it made him the most loyal sub- 
ject of the British Crown. Con- 
tact with our upper classes 
hurled Mrs. Wharton’s body to 
Paris and her mind into the 
mountains of Vermont. A gift- 
ed writer who has once met the 
better sort of people in New 
York will often remain for 


ananacnenarasngegestats 


this grandfather, while escap- 
ing every trace of the tailor 
portion. 

I am not a syndicalist and I 
have no especial sympathy with 
a tailor soviet. I certainly 
should no more care to live 
under a tailor dictatorship 
than under that of any other 
labor union. But if the tailor 
revolution had to some, and 
the bombs were flying and the 
streets flowing with the blood 
of customers, I should not con- 
ceal from the infuriated mob 


As the inscription over the door tells the passer-by, “This building was erected 
by the friends of Howard Gardiner Cushing, who remember with affection the 
joy of his companionship, and his power to make them see, as he saw, the 
beautiful things of life’. 

Particularly happy is the way in which this building, which is the work of 
Delano and Aldrion, architects, combines a gallery, where a number of Mr. 
Cushing’s own paintings will be permanently shown, with a larger general Ex- 
hibition Room. In the first, the individual charm and atmosphere of Mr. 
Cushing’s talent is felt in the same manner as one feels the spirit of Ingres in 
the little museum at Montauban, or the quality of our own St. Gaudens in the 
memorial gallery at his home in Windsor, Vermont. In the second and larger 
gallery will be shown, throughout the year, the exhibitions organized by the 
energetic and flourishing Art Association of Newport. It opened recently with 
a collection of works of the American painters, who, from Gilbert Stewart, 
Sully and Trumbull to William Hunt and John LaFarge, lived and worked in 
Newport, R. I. This is now being followed by a loan exhibition of. objects of 
art lent by various well-known collectors among Newport’s residents. The 
weekly lectures, classes in art and other gatherings of the kind, which will be 
held throughout the year by the Art Association, will also take place in this 


ever after rooted in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Nothing seems to 
kill so quickly all enthusiasm 
for our upper class as contact 
with it. Even the chance of 
contact checks the flow of 
fancy. 

It is possible that a really 
interesting figure in our upper 
class could be created only in 
the backwoods by a writer of 
great talent who had never 
once emerged. But tailor-dis- 
tance from our upper class 
might have done something. It 





the whereabouts of certain 
writers on George Meredith. I 
should in fact be rather glad 
to point the way. There has 
been a kind of writing on the 
tailor antecedents of that nov- 
elist which can never be re- 
dressed by the peaceful meth- 
ods of literary criticism. What 
I have above cited indicates 
imperfectly what I mean. It 
is not so bad as most of it. 
A reasonable view of the re- 
lation between tailoring and 
aristocracy has been quite be- 
yond the power of Meredith 
commentators—most of them 
having gone all to gooseflesh 
at the bare thought of it. And 
yet Meredith could never have 
Written about upper classes as 
he did, if he had not been the 
son of a tailor. Only as the son 
of a tailor could he have im- 


secon 





d gallery. 





The building is not only an addition to the architectural distinction of 
Newport, but a gallery which will be of constant usefulness to the whole 
community and in which art exhibitions will be held throughout the year 


is conceivable that a glamour 
might be cast over our leading 
families at tailor-distance, by 
a strong novelist who was nat- 
urally good at glamour-casting. 
A cook could not write a good 
American novel of caste, being 
in too close contact with the 
family, but a tailor might. 
No American novelist of the 
first rank, I believe, has evet 
taken American social distinc- 
tions with a tailor seriousness. 
Something of a tailor serious- 
ness in that matter will be 
found of course among many 
good American story-writers, 
but they are not of the highest 
rank. Tailor-birth, for ex- 
ample, would hardly have en- 
abled the late Richard Hard- 
ing Davis to improve on his 
New York heroes and hero- 
ines—(Continued on page 114) 
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THE QUALIFYING ROUND 


We all know the impossibility of getting servants, 
particularly in the country. Fortunately, Society 
has taken its usual sporting attitude toward the 
situation and every guest expects to do his or her 
own domestic bit as boots, maid or handy-man. 
Nowadays, in fact, house parties are carefully 
selected according to the capabilities of the pro- 
posed members. “This will never do!” says Mrs. 
Burlingham, looking over her list. “I’ve written 
down five laundresses and not a single cook. 
Now whom can I get who can cook?” 
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THE DISHWASHING TEAM 


The Pennington Diblees, who tried matrimony in 
May and still like it, always insist that they are 
dishwashers by divine right, the inner reason be- 
ing that, between dishwashing and drying and 
putting away there is many a chance for close 
work, holding of hands, etc., even if they do 
drop a great many tea-cups. But, as Penny says, 
“There’s many a lip *twixt the cup and the slip” 


a 








“I HEAR THE BOOTS” 
There is always an amiable oaf, about who does 
nothing particularly well and everything rather 
badly and who is sure to botch any job which in- 
volves large responsibility; he is usually the popu- 
lar choice for the messy position of boots. Arthur 
Onderdonk always gets the cellar assignment and 
now he is in a pretty pickle, having inadvertently 
blacked one of his host’s white tennis shoes. For 
the life of him, Arthur can’t decide whether to 
black the other one, too, or to drink the bottle 
of brown polish and end it all 








MAID OR MAN? 
A poet is usually allowed special privileges and 
Ethelbert Agner’s is that of being allowed to take 
the ladies’ breakfast trays up te them. Imagine 
his horror, upon being told to “Come in” to Mrs. 
Tiplow’s room, at hearing that cheery lady’s 
voice say between splashes: ‘“‘Just set it down, 
Bertie, I’m in the tub!” It so excited Bertie 
that he wrote a poem about it later which was 
refused by eighteen magazines 


THE COFFEE KING 
Isn’t it curious that women are never sure about 
their prowess as coffee makers, whereas men al- 
ways are. Wally Wagstaff, for example, is con- 
tinually selected for the job because of his 
authoritative and supercilious way of saying 
“Drip coffee? Percolator? Bah! I make the 
old fashioned kind with an egg in it.”” There’s 
an egg in it all right, parts of which, hard- 
boiled, are floating in every cup 


Make Your Guests Useful 


How Society has Succeeded in Solving the Servant Problem—Sketches by Gluyas Williams 
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Which, Among Us, Would Refuse to Borrow a Year from Destiny? 


T has been my good fortune to know sev- 
| eral princesses—not the fairy story variety, 

for my princesses are all very old, very 
poor, reduced to living in isolated villas with 
no retainers—princesses fallen from glory, but 
not from that grace, faded, distinguished, pa- 
thetic, which is peculiarly their own. 

My princesses speak the classic, colourless, 
international French of the Contes Moraux. 
Gens de qualité, you understand. Their little 
souls are as full of dust and gewgaws as a 
XVIth century oratory. I love to talk to them, 
to sip their tea in their dingy ancien régime 
drawing-rooms, to pet their ancient poodles and 
listen to their aged secrets. 

I remember, with peculiar affection, the old- 
est of these very old ladies, for it was she who 
introduced me to the most amazing adventure 
of my life. 

She always dressed in black, and wore a 
heavy black veil which covered her white hair 
and partly concealed her wrinkled face. There 
was something about her not quite real—she 
moved with the effortless grace of an appari- 
tion. Her eyes were shadowy. She never 
went out, as far as I could discover, but sat in 
that musty, darkened drawing-room of hers, 
her fragile hands folded, her black silk skirts 
spread across a frayed satin sofa. 

“Ecoutez donc, monsieur,” she said one 
afternoon, “ce qui m’arriva il y a quarante ans 
quand 7’étais encore assez jeune pour avoir le 
droit de paraitre folle.” And she began to tell 
me a story of her youth which I had heard 
many times before. I interrupted her. 

“Dear Princess,” I said, “I know all about 
the French general who killed himself for love 
of you! ‘Tell me something stranger still. 
Tell me the most poignant and amazing thing 
that ever happened to you.” 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘“‘Incor- 
rigible! Would you then know my inmost 
secret ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Eh, bien—I will tell you. I have not long 
to live and it does not matter whether you be- 
lieve me or not.” 

“I have always believed you.” 


“AAERCI. You are very polite. But this 

is a strange story. . . . It began, mon- 
sieur, when I was twenty-two years old. I 
was called the loveliest girl in Vienna—blonde, 
grey-eyed, slender, with cheeks like pome- 
granates. One night an old man came to my 
house and asked to speak to me alone. He 
said: ‘I have a daughter whom I love with 
all my heart; she is seriously ill. I must give 
her life and strength! I have come to you, 
princess, to ask for one year of your own life. 
One year only! I will give it back to you, a 
day at a time, whenever you may have need 
of it. .You are young and beautiful. What 
matters it if you become, in one leap, twenty- 
four years old? You won’t miss your twenty- 
third year and I will return it to you—three 
hundred and sixty-five days—two or three days 
ata time. Think of it! When you are an old 
woman you will have at your command hours 
of veritable youth, health and beauty! I am 
not a magician or a demon. I am familiar 
with the impossible. I have succeeded in col- 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 
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La Belle Qui Fut Heaulmiére 


By FRANCOIS VILLON 


Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Illustration by Signorina Hruschka 


Meseemeth I heard cry and groan 
That sweet who was the armourer’s maid; 
For her young years she made sore moan, 
And right upon this wise she said; 
“Ah, fierce old age, with foul bald head, 
To spoil fair things thou art over fain: 
Who holdeth me? Who? Would God I 


were dead! 


Would God I were well dead and slain!” 











lecting three years for my daughter—but I 
must have more, many more! Give me one of 
yours, and you will never regret it!” 

“Well, monsieur, I finally consented to this 
curious arrangement. And, suddenly, I found 
myself a year older. Hardly anybody noticed 
the difference, however, and I lived my life 
gaily until I was forty years old. Then I 
recalled my pact with the mysterious borrower 
of time. He had left me his name and ad- 
dress, warning me to let him know a month 
in advance whenever I wanted him to return 
to me a day or a week of my youth. 

“TI woke one morning to the unalterable fact 
that my beauty was fading. So I left Vienna 
and took up my residence in our family castle 
in the mountains, going to town only once or 
twice a year. I always wrote ahead to my 
debtor and arranged the exact date of my 
arrival, so that I could appear at the Court 
balls, radiant and glowing as a girl of twenty- 
three, to the amazement of those who knew me. 

“TI assure you, monsieur, that I created a 
sensation. I would leave my mountain home 
a worn and pallid woman. By the time I 
reached Vienna, every line in my face had dis- 
appeared; my body was fresh and rosy, my 
hair gold as sunlight, my lips soft, my hands 
white as the breast of a swan! 


‘Admirers crowded about me. My enemies 
raged with jealousy. And when the precious 
moments were almost exhausted, I ran to my 
carriage and returned to the country, where I 
shut myself up and refused to see any one. 

“Once, a bold young Bohemian count who 
had fallen madly in love with me succeeded 
in breaking into my apartment and very nearly 
fainted with surprise and chagrin when he 
saw me—haggard, old, dishevelled as I was! 
After that, no one forced a way into my prison. 

‘Can you imagine that fantastic existence— 
long months of melancholy and despair, when 
my body withered and my dreams grew dim; 
then a fugitive beauty, a fragmentary passion, 
the brief flickering of the old fire? Madness 
again! Youth and love and wild sweetness! 


“ AT first I spent my hoarded hours reck- 

lessly—I was prodigal! Three hundred 
and sixty-five days! I wrote and wrote again 
to the mysterious borrower of life. But he was 
terribly exact. One by one he crossed off the 
precious moments. ... I went to see him. 
He showed me his books—he kept an inexor- 
able record of the loaned days. I could not 
have cheated him, had I wanted to. His 
daughter—she who lived upon the strength of 
others—sat in the garden, a pale, sad wraith 
surrounded by flowers. I asked the old man 
where he obtained the days of youth repaid 
to me. He shrugged his shoulders and said: 
‘I am always in debt.’ More than that he re- 
fused to tell me. 

“At last—terrible moment!—he wrote me 
that I had only eleven days at my disposal. 
For a whole year I remained in retirement, 
fearful of drawing on that slender stock of 
happiness. Happiness? Who knows? The 
transformation was becoming more and more 
difficult as I grew older. Imagine, monsieur, 
the strangeness of being sixty years old in the 
morning, and twenty-three in the afternoon! 
Marvellous and terrible... . 

“Yet I could not resist! To be loved for a 
day, desired for an hour, happy for a single 
moment! Vous étes trop jeune pour com- 
prendre tout mon ravissement! 

“The time came when I had only one day 
left! Only.one! If I used it, I should be for 
ever consecrated to old age and death. A 
glimpse of beauty, and ugliness for ever! 

“Should I take it? And if I did, how 
should I live it, how taste the dregs, how grasp 
the essence? 

“For three years I struggled with tempta- 
tion. I was forgotten in Vienna. My admirers 
had ceased to look for me. Yet I longed for 
one more triumph—to startle, to amaze, to 
tempt, to enjoy. . . . I would sit for hours be- 
fore a mirror, gazing at my pallid face and 
snowy hair, my wrinkled neck, my frail old 
hands, imagining the miracle, visioning my 
loveliness, dreaming of the last day of love, 
the last caress, the last kiss. . . . 

“But I waited. While there was one day 
unspent, I could still dream. . . .” 

The poor princess wiped her eyes with a 
lace handkerchief. 

“Monsieur, I have never dared—” 

I took her hand. ‘Dear Princess,” I cried, 
“give that day to (Continued on page 106) 
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ALMA TAYLOR 


First among English 
moving picture stars. 
Hugh Walpole has re- 
cently declared her to be 
second to no cinema ac- 
tress of either continent 


FRANCESCA BERTINI 


The foremost tragic ac- 
tress of the films, not 
only in Italy but in 
Europe. It is a great 
pity that someone does 
not see fit to produce 
her work in America 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


MARIE DORO 


The lovely American ac- 
tress who, for nearly two 
years, has been making 
films ultimately destined 
for American audiences 
in Italy, under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Brenon 


BETTING 
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WALERY 


MUSIDORA 


Whose intimate name is 
Mile. Jeanne Roques, is 
the most versatile of 
French cinema actresses, 
varying as she does from 
farce to mystical tragedy 


DOROTHY CUMMING 


An Australian by birth, 
English 
training, and now an 
adopted daughter of 
America, Miss Cumming 
is known to the movie 
public of three nations 


in her stage 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


A Cinema Camera’s Vision of Two Continents 


A Group of Actresses who are Helping to Make the Moving Picture Screen an International Institution 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


age player is inclined to be rather loose 

in his system of bidding is fourth hand 
to an original no-trumper. If any bid is made 
in such a position, it should have one of two 
objects: to drive the no-trumper into a suit in 
which it will not be so easy to win the game; 
or, to get the best opening lead in case of a 
return to no-trumps. 

The minimum for this position should be a 
five-card suit which is not solid, but which 
will probably clear in one round if the partner 
has any honour to lead, or can lead through 
an honour in dummy, and a reéntry. If four 
cards out of the five win tricks, the reéntry 
is the fifth that saves the game. It is useless 
to call a solid suit, asking for a lead, as that 
simply switches the no-trumper to safety. Here 
is a typical case of an ask for a lead, fourth 
hand: 


QO’ of the situations in which the aver- 
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Z deals and bids no-trump. B asks for 
a diamond lead, bidding two. This forces Z 
to shift to clubs, or take a chance on two no- 
trumps. On the chance that he can drop all 
the clubs, he goes back to no-trumps. 

Z lets the ten of diamonds hold. Two more 
rounds clear the suit for B. The clubs fail to 
drop, so Z tries the spade finesse, the jack 
forcing the queen. Dummy leads a heart, and 
B is in to make his two established diamonds, 
saving the game. 

If the diamond lead is not asked for, Z goes 
game by winning the spade, opening with 
dummy’s ten (eleven rule). Finding the clubs 
do not drop, he clears the hearts. Three clubs, 
three hearts and three spades win the game, 
independently of the diamond suit, B losing 
his reéntry before his diamonds clear. 

If B is left to play the hand at diamonds, 
he will be set three tricks, less 28 in honours. 
If not doubled, this will cost him 122 points. 
If doubled, 272. The loss of the rubber would 
have cost him 280. 


a must be just lovely to know so much 
about bridge, Mr. Devest, that every one 
is afraid to play with you,” gushed the young 
débutante. ‘I should so much like to have a 
tubber with you sometime, but I would not 
dare.”’ 

Mr. Devest puffed at his cigarette thought- 
fully for a moment, trying to recall any oc- 
casion upon which he had even suggested play- 
ing with her. Feeling that he had to say some- 
thing, he had an idea. 

“I am afraid you overrate my skill. Luck 
is a much more important element, and I fear 
we should not pull together very well.” 

“What makes you think I am unlucky,” she 


By R. F. FOSTER 



























































































































































Problem XVIII 
aa 
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+ 
o ¢ 
Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all eight tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the November number. 











beamed, with the coveted rubber almost in 
sight. 

“Success in cards and in love seldom go to- 
gether, you know.” 

‘“‘Now stop talking nonsense. Let us chal- 
lenge that wine-agent; I forget his name, and 
his partner, the tennis player. They are al- 
ways boasting about their game. I should just 
love to take them down a peg.” 

“You have picked the luckiest card player 
I ever met. If I had that wine-agent’s luck, 
I should spend the rest of my life in Wall 
Street.” 

That afternoon, the débutante persisting, the 
match was duly arranged, and started with 
high hopes; but, after a couple of hours, Mr. 
Devest and his partner were quite willing to 
call it off and settle up. He was more than 
ever convinced that the wine-agent was the 
most extraordinarily lucky man he had ever 
seen play auction. 

Talking over their ignominious defeat after 
dinner that evening, Mr. Devest, whose memory 
of games was remarkably good, became remi- 
niscent. 

“Do you remember that hand when you 
called a lead, and I told you afterwards that 
it was not the right penalty? Well, that cost 
us the rubber, instead of netting us two hun- 
dred in penalties. He did not know enough 
to deny your right to call a lead, and gave us 
a great chance. It was his amazing luck that 
finally saved him. Let me show you the hand.” 
Sorting out the cards, he explained the play. 
Here is the distribution, and the way things 
went: 














The Débutante 
y AQJ862 
&@ 63 
© AKJ32 
The Tennis Player @ None The Wine-agent 
y9 K5 Y y 109743 
&752 A Bi *# KQJ 
© Q108 Zz 5 
@ KJ863 @ AQ104 
y None 
@ A10984 
© 9764 
@ 9752 
Mr. Devest 


Mr. Devest dealt and bid a club, the tennis 
player a spade, and the débutante two hearts, 
the wine-agent two no-trumps, which the 
débutante doubled. As the no-trumper seemed 
to deny any assistance in spades, the dealer led 
the deuce of that suit. Dummy played the 
trey, the débutante discarded the eight of 
hearts, and the wine-agent studied the trick 
for a moment, as if he did not quite grasp the 
situation, finally remarking, ‘‘Dummy’s trick, 
eh?” This being agreed to, he played the four, 
and immediately led a small spade from 
dummy. 

“Wrong hand!” exclaimed the débutante, 
gleefully. ‘Lead a club.” Not knowing the 
rules, he led the jack of clubs, Mr. Devest put- 
ting on the ace and returning the suit, imagin- 
ing his partner could get in on that suit. The 
result was that the wine-agent made the rest 
of the spades, then another winning club, and 
finally a diamond. By that time, the débutante 
was down to three hearts and the two top dia- 
monds, and had to give dummy a heart trick. 
Two by cards, doubled, game and rubber for 
the wine-agent. 

“Tf you had called a diamond, instead of a 
club, you would have got into the lead at 
once,” Mr. Devest explained. “Then you can 
give him a heart trick, and let him make his 
spades. He is down two hundred, whatever 
he does next.” 

“T thought as you bid the clubs, you could 
win that trick and then come through the 
king of hearts. That is why I called for a 
club. I wanted you to be in the lead. How 
should I know you had no hearts?” 

Without explaining that his opening lead 
showed this, he proceeded to lay out another 
hand. “Here is a deal that cost us a thou- 
sand points.” 

“Was that my fault, too?” she asked wofully. 

“Not a bit of it—at least, not exactly. It 
was his luck in not sorting his hand properly, 
and making a bid that kept you from leading 
your strongest suit.’ 


The Wine-agent 














Y *9762 
& 83 
> A*KJ83 
Mr. Devest @ K6 The Débutante 
9 A5 y KJ 1083 
@ 109752 at ak 
© Q92 © 74 
@QJs Z |@A10753 
9 Q4 
@AQJ64 
© 1065 
@ 942 


The Tennis Player 
(Continued on page 92) 
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EDWARD RAY 


Open Champion of the United States. Winner 
on the Inverness course at Toledo over the 
strongest field ever assembled in the United 
States. An herculean hitter, yet with the most 


GEORGE DUNCAN 
Winner of this year’s British Open Champion- 
ship. A brilliant, dashing, spectacular Scotch 
professional. Temperamental to a _ degree. 
Quicksilver, in the rapidity of his movement 


VANITY FAIR 
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CYRIL J. H. TOLLEY 
Amateur Golf Champion of Great Britain. Be- 
came a national golfing hero when, on the 
37th green at Muirfield, Scotland, in the final 
of the British Amateur, he gained the title by 





delicate of putting touches. Has “averaged even during his shots. Many times favored for 
fours for nearly a hundred rounds of golf here title. Winner this year after a very bad start 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN LEVICK 


J. FOWLER 

HUTCHISON 
“Jock”, as everybody 
calls him, is champion 
of the Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association and 
holder of the Western 
Golf Association Open 
Championship Title. Sec- 
ond, one stroke away, 
in the National Open at 
Inverness. A _ brilliant 
golfer and a bundle of 
Mervous energy,—which 
was unleashed this year 
with telling effect. Made 
the low score, for a sin- 
gle round at Inverness 




















defeating Robert A. Gardner of Onwentsia, 
He is famous for his prodigious tee shots 


ALEXA STIRLING 


Winner of the Women’s 
National Championship, 
first at the Belmont 
Country Club in 1916 
and next at the Shawnee 
Country Club last year. 
Poise is one of her great 
assets in competition, 
backed by wooden shots 
which are accurate and 
of great length. Her iron 
shots are crisp enough to 
meet the approbation of 
the most exacting critics. 
A brilliant putter when 
most is at stake 


The Ten Successful Candidates for 


Eagles and Birdies who have Winged their Flights, during the 
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JESSE SWEETSER 


Intercollegiate Champion of the United States, 
as representative of Yale University. 
Qualified in National 
Amateur Championship and defeated D. E. 
Sawyer, Metropolitan Champion, 
round. Lost to the Massachusetts Amateur 
Champion, Fred J. Wright, Jr., in second round 


of famous victory cup. 


CECIL LEITCH 
Champion of Great Brit- 
ain and Champion of 
France. Greatest woman 
golfer the world has ever 
seen. She gets tremen- 
dous length off the tees 
and plays her iron shots 
like a professional. She 
could give a handicap to 
half a million male golf- 
ers in the United States, 
—and beat them soundly. 
Her record shows one 
round in 69 and two of 
70 in first class tourna- 
ment play, during 1920 

















ROBERT A. GARDNER 


Twice the National Amateur Champion, 1909 
Runner-up this year to Cyril Tolley 
for British Amateur Title. 
one of the longest iron players in the world. A 
great fighter when down. 
four to play in the British Amateur and loser 
only at the first extra hole of the 


LEO DIEGEL 


Most brilliant and prom- 
ising of the new crop of 
homebred professionals. 
Attracted attention three 
or four years ago in De- 
troit. Sprang into inter- 
national prominence in 
this year’s National Open 
at Inverness, when he 
finished one stroke behind 
Ted Ray, the winner. Tied 
with Harry Vardon and 
others for second place. 
Missed, by half an inch, 
a putt for a tie with Ray 
for the championship 


ALFIER! PICTURE SERVICE 


Niches in the Golfers’ Hall of Fame 


year 1920, to the Highest Altitudes in the Golfing Heavens 


Long hitter and 
Three down with 


match 








CHARLES EVANS, JR. 


Amateur Champion of the United States. De- 
feated his greatest rival, Mr. Francis Ouimet, 
in the final round. Confounded his critics by 
“putting” himself into a championship. Fin- 
ished first among the amateurs in the Open 
Championship. Long considered, and rightfully, 
the stylist, par excellence, among amateurs 
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With its tremendous 
140-hp. motor, a stun- 
ning body by Brewster, 
this new Porter sedan 
will distinguish any 
automobile gathering. 
It will be seen at the 
Salon November 14-21 


Miss Dorothy 
Dalton, Para- 
mount star de 
luxe, register- 
dng satisfaction 
with her new 
custom built 
Locomobile 
which is in 
strict keeping te 
with the best 
carriage build- 
ing principles 











VANITY FAIR 


Here is a new Pierce- 
Arrow sedan built for 
Captain Joseph Eddy by 
Brooks-Ostruk, with 
blue finish, silver grey 
upholstery, nickel fit- 
tings and _ individual 
aluminum steps 









An imported Renault with Kelsh tor- 

pedo body, mounted upon the 18-30- 

hp. light chassis, with 130-inch wheel- 
base 


A new special Locomobile with Kim- 
ball body, has a pointed windshield, 
sunshade, French grey finish and light 
blue panels 


A standard Velie body with special 
Rolls-Royce head lamps, nickelled ra- 
diator and nickelled disc steel wheels. 
The finish is dark blue with dark up- 
holstery and khaki top 


The New Custom Cars Show Beauty in Every Line 


Cars for the Wealthy on a Variety of Chassis 
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Among the beautiful cars of 
1921 is the new Winton five- 
passenger sportster, with a 
132-inch wheelbase, disc 
wheels, wind deflectors and 
particularly attractive lines 


Cars We Shall See in 1921 


Absence of Radical Changes in the New Models 


T this time of the year there is so much 
going on in the automobile world that it 

is hard to find room for even a brief 
mention of all of the important developments 
which are taking place. While many of the 
standard car manufacturers have long ago dis- 
continued the practice of bringing 
out yearly models, nevertheless, 
enough new and striking designs 
in automobile bodies are appearing 
almost daily already to give 1921 
a place of honor as a year of great 
progress in improving the appear- 
ance and mechanical efficiency of 
the American-built motor car. 
Prices are changing over night, al- 
ways, apparently, in an upward 
direction. I predict that they will 
begin to come down a little in May 
or June of next year. Conditions 
among the manufacturers in the 
vital matters of banking and raw 
materials are so vastly improved 
over the situation that existed two 
months ago that everybody in- 


















One of the most striking 
of next year’s cars is the 
new Meteor, which is a 
study in points even to the 
number plate. It has a 
Rochester-Duesenberg four- 
cylinder, 80-hp. motor, and 
129-inch wheelbase 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


terested in automobiles may look forward con- 
fidently to a year of prosperity and great 
mechanical and body-designing advancement. 

Although newly designed bodies are appear- 
ing in great quantities, there has never been a 
time when so few changes of a really radical 





The Detroit 
Electric’s 1921 
model has more 
room and fewer 
moldings than 
its predecessors. 
Its speed is 23%4 
miles an_ hour, 
with a mileage 
radius of sixty 
to eighty miles 
per charge 


nature in the appearance of cars have been 
introduced. Minor refinements of line and de- 
tail seem to be the accepted rule in the new 
cars. This, of course, does not take into con- 
sideration the possibility of startling secrets 
which some manufacturers may be preparing 
to divulge at the automobile shows, 
either at the Salon at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, November 
14-21; or at the National Shows in 
New York, January 8-15; and in 
Chicago, January 28-February 4. 
Of all the dozens of new models 

we have seen recently, the most 
radically different from accepted 

. practice in car lines is the new 
McFarlan. This aristocrat of 
American cars is appearing for 
1921 with a radiator in bright 
nickel and angular in shape, which 

is considerably larger in outside 
dimensions than the hood. This 
radiator, although spectacular, 
makes a stunning car, combined 
with the (Continued on page 108) 





Prominent among the new 
speedsters will be the Re- 
Vere, with four-cylinder 
Duesenberg motor of 100 hp. 
and a wheelbase of 131 
inches. Its lines suggest its 
purpose in life, speed. Note 
the rear deck 


A speed of eighty miles an 
hour is available with the 
little Marmon roadster built 
on the well-known ‘34’ 
chassis with 80-hp., six-cyl- 
inder motor and 136-inch 
wheelbase 
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New Moderate Priced Closed Cars 


A Revolution in Comfortable, Efficient Personal Transportation 


OT so many years ago 
N we used to think of 

closed cars as expen- 
sive cars and most open cars 
as cheap. In other words, 
it was the practice of manu- 
facturers of very high-priced 
machines to put a consider- 
able part of their productive 
effort into the building of 
limousines, coupés, town cars 
and other enclosed drive cars, 
while the makers of cheap 
and medium-priced machines 
confined most of their atten- 
tion to the construction of 
open models. 

It is still true that pro- 
ducers of the higher grade 
automobiles include closed 
cars as a part of their line, in 
increasing proportion. How- 
ever, there is an easily dis- 
tinguishable tendency among 
such builders to produce fast 
sporting roadsters, while the 
makers in the cheap and 
medium-priced fields are 
turning out, in greatly increasing numbers, 
small closed cars which are the last word in 
comfoftable inexpensive transportation. Dur- 
ing the coming year you will observe that a 
great many companies whose product in the 
past has been confined to roadsters and tour- 
ing cars, have come to the front with neat, 
roomy, light, well-equipped sedans, coupés 
and, in some cases, small limousines. 

The moderate weight low or medium priced 
closed car has a very definite field to cover. 
I know any number of men who would not 
think of owning a closed car for their own 
use. They are the fellows who seek the high- 
ways in quest of fresh air and attractive scen- 
ery. Decidedly the closed car is not for them. 
But where a man’s car is used in all sorts of 
weather and by other mem- 
bers of his family, there must 
be some means of protection 
against rain, snow and wind. 
The old form of collapsible 
top, even at its best, does not 
completely fill the bill. It 
too often makes inordinate 
demands on one’s strength 
and time to raise it; and the 
effect on one’s clothes is too 
often ruinous. The mode-n 
enclosed car can be opened 
up sufficiently to please al- 
most any capricious lover of 
the great outdoors and yet, by 
the simple closing of win- 
dows, can be made to afford 
full protection from any dis- 
turbance of the elements. 
The small closed car, there- 
fore, is considered almost 
ideal by the family whoze 
machines are confined to one 
practical car which can be 
used by all members under 
varying conditions. 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 





A splendid example of the luxurious, moderate-priced enclosed car is the new 
Packard six-cylinder sedan on a wheelbase of 116 inches. 


the equal of its twelve-cylinder brother 





The beam ceiling and attractive interior of 
the standard Templar sedan 





The Moon coupé has splendid riding qualities, disc wheels, large storage space, a 
six-cylinder Continental motor and a wheelbase of 125 inches to recommend it. 
It appears in a number of attractive colour schemes 


In equipment it is fully 


During the past couple of 
years, however, the small 
closed car has found a new 
field for expansion. Men 
who have the desire and 
means to own a number of 
cars, have purchased large, 
heavy, easy riding machines 
in which to do their touring 
and other long distance mo- 
toring. But for running er- 
rands, making trains, theatre 
going and other activities, 
calling for short runs and 
frequent stops, they have 
found the larger cars waste- 
ful of money, gasoline and 
effort. They have, therefore, 
added to their fleet one or 
more closed cars bearing 
trade marks to which they 
had previously paid no at- 
tention. 

And the little closed car 
has made good. Any num- 
ber of rich men have been 
surprised to discover the 
luxurious equipment, easy 
riding qualities, roominess and general effi- 
ciency of machines which until recently they 
had held in more or less contempt. The small 
closed car has come to stay and its entry into 
wealthy circles, although long delayed, has 
been on such a firm foundation that its in- 
creased popularity is one of the sure develop- 
ments of the next few years. 


HERE is an ever-growing tendency on the 

part of manufacturers to produce a semi- 
closed car to fill the gap between the complete- 
ly enclosed machine and the touring car and 
runabout. This is accomplished by placing on 
a standard open car chassis a rigid Allweather 
or other type of top which allows the car in a 
very few minutes to be converted into a sedan 
or coupé by the _ installa- 
tion of movable windows. 
The Templar, shown with 
this equipment, is produced 
by the company as a stand- 
ard model and is a typi- 
cal example. The new Cole 
models, called by the com- 
pany ‘“Tourster’” and “Sport- 
ster”, shown in the last issue, 
are other, products of this idea 
and there are many others. 
The California type of top is 
going to become a veritable 
fad within the next year. It 
is made by numerous build- 
ers in a variety of styles, some 
with sliding windows but 
covering only part of the car, 
others so built that the entire 
body can be enclosed. 

It is no longer necessary 
when buying a _ moderate- 
priced enclosed car, to expect 
the discomfort and the rattles 
and squeaks of former years. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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(A) A tweed golf jacket 

and knickers which illus- 

trate the very creditable 

results that the ready- 

to-wear clothes manu- 

facturers have achieved 
in this country 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Showing Overcoats and Sacque Suits, with a Few Suggestions from Our Shopping Department 
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(1) Practical attire for country, golf or 

saddle. Norfolk jacket of brown cheviot. 

Short belt in back. Harris check tweed 

knickers faced with brown melton. Light 

brown stockings. Pink stripe flannel shirt 
and green tie 








ready-to-wear sacque suits and overcoats 

and some designs for custom made clothes 
which are somewhat unusual. All clothes 
which are not absolutely conservative should 
be custom-made, for they must be cut and fit 
perfectly and are only successful when worn by 
the type of man to which they are suited. The 
average man looks best in the conservative 
thing, whatever it may be, so, when making 
for the masses, which is the problem of the 
ready-to-wear clothing manufacturer, the cut 
must be along conservative lines. Careful at- 
tention and workmanship, when applied to the 
small details, result in such excellent examples 
as we have photographed here. 

A smart man may look well in any oddity, 
providing he knows his type and that the 
article of clothing is made especially for him 
and on him. We cannot say that we disap- 
prove of this sort of thing—on the contrary, 
we do approve very heartily—but only when 
made by the hands of the custom tailor. The 
ready-to-wear tailors could turn such clothing 
out just as well, but it would be bought by 
men to whom, in nine cases out of ten, it would 
not be suited, and such clothes would never 
have the advantage of the maker’s personal 
finishing touches. And so in our pages the 
stamp of approval we give to ready-to-wear 
clothes is based on the well cut conservative 
things which the ready-to-wear tailor produces, 
for, in the long run, they are what is correct 
for every man. 

We are not giving any marked attention to 
certain new things shown abroad,—especially 
in France,—which are radical innovations in 
modern man’s dress, for the reason that the man 
who can wear such things successfully is a 
type who gives great time and attention to his 


[ these pages we present photographs of 

















(2) Inverness overcoat of grey “Glen” plaid 
lamb’s wool, lined in tan fleece. Note the 
sleeves,—an unusual touch in an Inverness 
coat. Hat suggested to match, of soft stitch- 
ing. This coat is useful for country wear, 
motoring, race meets and the steamer 
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wardrobe and who realizes just how far he 
can safely indulge his taste for the extreme. 
For a marked style and personality is re- 


quired to carry such things off successfully. 


They cannot be bought off a counter during 
a morning’s shopping tour and worn out of 


hand. It is rather from the point of view 
of what is best according to the standard 
of the conventional well dressed man that 
we wish to give advice. 

In sketches 1 and 2 there are no very 
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(B) Showing the back of 
a full belted raglan coat 
of tan fleece. This ready- 
to-wear model is the only 
type which justifies a belt 
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novel notes. But just the 
one distinguishing feature 
of the breast pockets in the 
plaits of the jacket in sketch 
1 makes it necessary that 
this jacket be faultlessly 
cut and smartly worn in 
order to carry them off. 
The coat and hat combina- 
tion in sketch 2 likewise 
depends for its success on 
its execution and a distinc- 
tion of bearing in its wear- 
er. On the other hand, the 
two ready-to-wear overcoats 
in the photograph D, be- 
cause of their excellent cut, 
lend a man distinction rath- 
er than require it of him. 
The personal touch about 
the American man’s dress is 
one of the things most to be 
deplored. Take, for ex- 
ample, the fate of soft felt 
hats, of originally correct 
design, which are pushed 
and waxed into shapes that 


OREN BROKE. 
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(3) A dark brown double-breasted town overcoat 

shaped in at waist with full skirts. A very dark 

brown velvet collar and facings at cuffs. Worn 

with a dark blue suit, bowler hat and brown 
buckskin gloves 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 8 AND C BY RAY HUFF, CHICAGO 
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eventually resemble anything in the world 
rather than a soft felt hat. We all know 
that pearls are correct as shirt studs for 
evening wear, but the size of the pearl would 
seem to be a question as yet unsettled in the 
mind of the average American man, judging 
by some one sees worn by smart men. In 
some cases, they are so large as to be posi- 
tively staggering; they automatically arrest 
the attention. 

A well-known young New York man ap- 
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(C) A front view of coat 
in photograph B. This 
type of loose belted coat 
is a standard model for 
general wear 


peared at the play recently 
dressed in a dinner coat 
with a black waistcoat to 
match, a soft hat and two 
enormous pearl studs, which 
astounded and _ fascinated 
the audience. His com- 
panion, also dressed in a 
dinner jacket and_ black 
waistcoat, wore two smart 
but inconspicuous black 
onyx studs, surrounded by 
small diamonds. He hap- 
pened to be a foreigner and 
just returned from Paris. 
A man may have as much 
jewelry as he pleases, but 
he should choose his jewel- 
ry with great care, so as not 
to appear conspicuous on 
its account. It is the worst 
possible form for a man to 


(D) Two beautifully cut 
ready-to-wear models of 
overcoats. A top fleece rag- 
lan and a double-breasted 
great coat with wide collar 
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rid present an array of very valuable pins, The other novelties on the same page are 
ow shirt buttons, cigarette cases and heavy and chosen because of their distinction of design, 
for elaborate chains, with clusters of knick- —for example, the model of pyjamas in 
ild knacks attached to them. Another weak photograph I, which, in addition to being a 
the point in the American’s wardrobe is his very smart pattern for a pyjama coat, has 
ing luggage. The majority of men travel with the distinction of being copied from the 
In so little luggage that one wonders where pyjamas of the Prince of Wales. Like the 
si- their changes of linen can be, for a travelling original, they are made in white china silk 
est case or bag will hold only a limited amount. and bound in silk braid of the gayest colors. 
For a man a wardrobe trunk is an in- The one shown is bound in bright sapphire 
'p- valuable article of luggage. A small ward- blue. As we have pointed out before, a 
robe trunk will hold half again as much as man’s taste may run riot in pyjamas and 
an ordinary tray trunk of the same size for dressing gowns and the personal touches of 
the reason that, as there is a compartment his dressing room. Even in handkerchiefs 
specially designed for each article of one’s he is allowed a liberal latitude, but in neck- 
wardrobe, there is no space wasted in pack- wear this is not the case. Certain beautiful 
ing. They are also a sort of check to the combinations of colours and materials are 
memory, like a fitted bag: if all the spaces, not a success in neckwear and any disre- 
are filled, one has forgotten nothing. In gard of this convention is more than un- 
photographs J and K are two excellent ex- pleasantly noticeable. 
amples of wardrobe trunks. Both contain Out-of-town men who have not all the 
spaces for boots and shoes. The model in J facilities of New York shopping and who 
is a larger type and contains a laundry bag, are interested in some of the choice things 
and small drawer compartments which can which can be had in small stocks here will 
be locked independently of the trunk itself. find us always at their disposal for purposes 
The model in K is a small week-end steamer of shopping and making a choice for them. 
trunk size with the unusual feature of a hat We are delighted to assist in any way pos- 
compartment. The lid of this trunk can be sible, as we are in constant touch with what 
shut and locked independently of the hang- is newest and best in the shops and, there- 
ing wardrobe tray,—which affords a pre- fore, are in a position to give useful advice. 
caution when ez voyage in hotels, The American also lays himself open to 
The boots and shoes shown in photograph criticism through the condition of his boots 
J were not only arranged to illustrate the and shoes. One notices nice-looking men 
boot compartment in this trunk, but were in the street who are well dressed, their 
also chosen as good examples of ready made linen is immaculate and their taste in dress 
shoes of a well-known mark. The models good, but their boots haven’t had so much 
are all after the best known English custom as a passing thought since their last five 
made designs. minutes in some stray boot-black’s chair. 
(4) Brown plaid homespun single-breasted 
“ditto”, with double-breasted waistcoat 
without collar. Trousers turned up. Brown 
and black wool socks. Blue and tan striped 
shirt and dark blue and tan striped tie. 
for country attire 
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st (E) Double-breasted ready-to-wear sacque (F) Another model of a _ ready-to-wear 
to suit. The sleeves are narrow, with waist i sacque suit which justifies our approval of 
line and lapels properly cut ! ready-to-wear clothes 
(G) A smartly dressed man snapped in 
PHOTOGRAPHS E AND F DY RAY HUFF, CHILAGO the street, turned out by one of London’s 
most famous tailors and bootmakers 
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(1) A blue and white 
dotted handkerchief 
with dark blue lined 
border. Polka - dotted 
designs are very smart 
in linens this year. 
Price, $4.00 





te 


(3) Two smart designs in a cotton 

fabric with a satin finish. Each 

design is in red and white. These 

materials are for winter pyjamas 

and are striking and gay in design. 
Price, $20.40 





(S) A self striped cambric 

handkerchief with over de- 

sign in pale mauve flowers. 
Price, $4.00 


(J) This wardrobe trunk is unusual be- 
cause it contains a boot box which fits 
into the compartment for clothes. It is 
leather faced. Price, $219.50. The shoes are 
ready-to-wear models selected because of 
their correct cut. They illustrate the high 
standard which boot-making has reached 
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(H) A ready-to-wear dinner coat which is 
well cut and conservative. 


liberties have been taken with the standard 
of a gentleman’s evening clothes 










(I) This model of py- 
jamas is after those 
worn by the Prince af 
Wales. They are made 
in white China silk 
and bound in bright 
coloured silk braid. 
Price, $54.50 


If you care to buy 
any articles illustrated 
in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Van- 
ity Fair will gladly tell 
you the manufacturer’s 
name or the dealer 
from whom they may 
be purchased or, if you 
prefer, Vanity Fair 
will buy it for you. In 
that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the 
order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Com- 
pany. There is no 
charge for these ser- 
vices 


In this case no 


VANITY FAIR 











(2) Another polka dot- 
ted linen handkerchief 
in black and white. 
This design is relieved 
by a wide white border 
with a self. stripe. 
Price, $4.00 
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(4) Two smart print designs on cot- 
ton in grey and blue and white 
for shirting. Printed shirting ma- 
terials are the vogue for this sea- 
son. Price, $8.50; price, plaited, 
$9.60; soft collar, $1.00 





(6) A self striped border 

cambric handkerchief with 

over design on border in 
brown. Price, $2.50 


(K) A unique wardrobe trunk with a hat 
box and compartments for every article of 
one’s wardrobe, instead of drawers. The 
compartment on the right is for hanging 
clothes. The lid of the trunk can be shut 
and locked, leaving this compartment out- 
side in an upright position. Price, $94.00 





























Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Some Articles of Usefulness and Novelty to be Seen in the Smartest Shops 
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‘*Tis Campbell's Soup each day 
Creates my forceful way 

So the winning kick 

Is an easy trick 
In any old game I play” 


“Putting it over” 


Only a few extra ounces of energy or the 
lack of it make all the difference nine times 
in ten between success and failure, between 
just missing it and just “‘putting it over’ in 
anything you do. 

This is why good soup is so important. 
Eaten every day it is one of the surest 
promotives of extra energy and vigor. 

The tonic and strengthening effect of 
Campbell’s Tomato soup on digestion and 
other body-building processes makes its 
regular use one of the most important means 
of improved health and condition. 

Why not enjoy this tempting and 
nourishing soup for dinner today! 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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{ ILLUSTRATING A GORDON SHEEP-LINED COAT } 





YOU’RE COMFORTABLE in mind 
as well as body in a Gordon coat. You know 
it’s right. The new Gordon tannage makes the 
sheep linings wonderfully soft. 


At reliable dealers. 
GORDON & FERGUSON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Manufacturers of caps, gloves, furs, coats—hats, auto robes. 
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' Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


The tennis player dealt and bid a 
club, A passed and Y, who had the ace 
of diamonds with his hearts, bid one 
heart, the débutante a spade. The deal- 
er assisted the hearts and Mr. Devest 
| went to two spades, the wine-agent go- 

ing to three hearts. This the débutante 

doubled, and the wine-agent shifted to 
| three no-trumps, which was also dou- 
| bled. 

The opening lead was a small spade, 
which the wine-agent won with the 
king. A club lead brought down the 
king and the ten of diamonds held. 
Another diamond and the jack held. 
The wine-agent was evidently discon- 
certed about something. Before he 
turned the trick down, he remarked, 
“Won't give it up, eh?” 

Putting the club through again, he 
led another diamond from dummy, 
dropping the queen, the débutante re- 
nouncing. This caused him to go 
through his cards again more carefully, 
with the result that he found the ace 
of diamonds in his own hand. “Sorry, 
partner,” he apologized, “I had that ace 
of diamonds among my hearts all the 
time.” 

“TIsn’t there a penalty for naming 
cards in your hand?” demanded the 
débutante quickly. 

“Not against the declarer. He can 
expose his cards all he wants to,” her 
partner assured her sadly. 

“Then I can go ahead?” remarked 
the wine-agent, and on being told he 
could, he proceeded to make all five 
of his diamonds, three clubs and the 
spade, giving him game and rubber. 

“Had you opened your best suit, 
hearts,” observed Mr. Devest, in show- 
ing her the hand, “whether you lead 
the ten or a small one, I put on the 
ace and lead the spades, as you bid 
spades, and he gets only three tricks on 
a contract to win nine. We score 600 
penalty, instead of giving him 360. The 
difference is about a thousand, yet some 
people do not believe in luck. Let me 
show you another hand.” 

“No, thanks. I’ve seen enough. I 
suppose there is something in luck after 
all.” 





MONG the most interesting situa- 

tions at the bridge table, probably 
some of the least understood are de- 
veloped from what are_ technically 
known as secondary bids. These are 
invariably suit bids, and are made on 
long and weak suits in hands that are 
good for little or nothing, unless that 
suit is the trump, the suit having no 
defensive value. 

The old way was to start such hands 
with a bid of two. Apart from the 
unwisdom of giving such information to 
the adversaries, this system was soon 
shown to be unsound in principle, be- 
cause it was undertaking a bigger con- 
tract with a weaker hand,—offering to 
win eight tricks with cards that did not 
justify a bid to win seven. 

Apart from these two considerations, 
such bids had the vital defect of being 
ambiguous, because the same player 
would bid two on a suit that was above 
average in high cards and length. If 
we are going to bid two originally on 
long weak suits, we must cut out the 
two-bid on very strong suits, or the 
bid will have a double meaning, which 
is fatal to good team work. 

All this is avoided by relegating all 
these long weak suits, useful only as 
trumps, to the class of secondary bids. 
These bids may never be made, unless 
the situation develops favorably, and in 
any case the partner is never deceived 
by them. The rules governing them are 
very simple. 

Do not assist a secondary bid unless 
you hold one or two high honours in 
the suit, and do not lead such suits if 





(Continued from page 81) 


you have a good suit of your own, un- 
less you have honours in the secondary- 
bid suit. 

The following deal, which came up 
in a duplicate match, will admirably 
illustrate the difference between the old 
school of playing and the new, and 
also the importance of the partner's 
proper understanding of the response to 
secondary bids: 
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Z dealt. At the table at which he 
played—believing in the old style of bid 
—he declared two spades, A three hearts, 
Y three spades, which B doubled. Now 
we find the weakness of the original bid 
when it is from length only. There is 
no way to jump, so Z has to pass. A 
cannot rebid the hearts after his part- 
ner has refused to assist him, so Z is 
set for 118 points. 

A led one round of hearts and then 
the club, through strength. When 
dummy led the trump, B put on the 
queen, losing to the king. Z put dummy 
in with a diamond and led another 
trump, which B won, leading the queen 
of hearts and then a diamond. This Z 
won, leading another club, so as to get 
a third trump lead through B, and save 
the ten. 

B won the trump,and led the queen 
of clubs, which Z trumped, losing a 
diamond trick at the end. This shows 
that, although the original bid was 
good for the contract, two odd, (the 
partner, fortunately, having more than 
average assistance), the assist is, never- 
theless, a mistake, because it is based 
on a mistaken estimate of the strength 
of the spade suit. 

At the tables at which the hand was 
correctly bid and played, Z passed, and 
A bid the hearts. Y and B passing, Z 
now bid the spades. B assisted the 
hearts, bidding two, but Z declined to 
go further, and Y then refused to as- 
sist him, as he had no honours in the 
spade suit. 

At one table, Y took a chance on two 
no-trumps and was set two tricks, as 
B led the queen of hearts and then 
started in to kill dummy’s reéntry in 
diamonds. B won the first spade lead 
with the ace, and Z let him hold the 
second with the queen, thereby losing 
three hearts, two spades and two dia- 
monds. 

When A was left in on hearts, Y led 
the club king, as he had no honours in 
spades, and on Z’s dropping the eight, 
he went on, got the echo and gave Z 
the ruff. Z laid down the ace of dia- 
monds to make sure of saving the game, 
got an echo with the nine and then 
went on,—after which the jack of hearts 
made another trick. And this set the 
contract. 

If Y is not familiar with the tactics 
of leading to secondary bids, he will 
start with a spade, and A will make 
his contract. Dummy plays the queen 
second hand, covered by the king and 
trumped. Now the ace and jack of 
spades give A two diamond discards 
later. The ten of spades may be al- 
lowed to hold,—which gives A another 
discard, A putting B in by leading the 
king and then a small trump, for the 
purpose of getting the spade discards 
early. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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William S. Hart in 
“The Cradle of Courage” 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 


* A Guramount Picture 


tDouglas MacLean in 
“The Jailbird” 


Thomas Meighan in 
“Civilian Clothes” 


* A Paramount Picture 


George H. Melford’s Production 
“Behold My Wife!” 


* A Paramount Picture 
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In platinum, green 
gold, sterling silver; 
hammered, engine- 
turned or striped 
designs —place for 
monogram. Hold 
the belt securely and 


release it instantly 








Sterling engine turned 
470 


SHAN LE 








OA rsstocrat 


EN who dress well wear 
Shanleybeautiful Belt Buckles. 


Such men appreciate them as gifts 
that live with them through the 
years and grow even more beautiful 
under the caressing touch of time. 
And such men pass them on as 
family heirlooms, for Shanley pre- 
cious Belt Buckles take their places 
with the other fine jewelry and 
sterling of the family. 

Give a man this everlasting gift. 
Fine jewelers show Shanley Belt 
Buckles-in generous variety. 


B. M. SHANLEY JR. COMPANY 
Manufacturers of fine platinum and 
gold jewelry 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 92) 


Answer to the September Problem 
ERE is the distribution in Problem 
XVII, by S. C. Kinsey: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z is in the 
lead. Y and Z want all the tricks. 

Z starts with a trump, and A passes 
it up, as the best defence. Z follows 
with the best club and the best spade. 
If A trumps the spade, Y over-trumps, 
and takes out A’s last trump, Z dis- 
carding the ten of diamonds; Y then 
leads his fourth trump, and Z regulates 


his discard by B’s. 

B keeps the spade, Z discards that 
suit, and A will have to give Y three 
diamond tricks or make the nine of 
clubs good in Z’s hand. If B lets the 
spade go, Z sheds the nine of clubs, and 
makes a spade and a diamond; Y mak- 
ing another diamond at the end. If B 
has discarded two diamonds, the ace 
kills the queen, and Y makes the king 
and eight over A’s jack and six. This 
is the situation provided for by the dis- 
card of the ten of diamonds. 

If A discards a diamond on the ace 
of spades, instead of trumping it, Z 
must lead the losing club immediately, 
so as to prevent a second diamond dis- 
card by A. Then Y will trump the 
club and lead two rounds of diamonds, 
king first. This leaves Y with the ma- 
jor ten-ace in trumps over A at the end, 

If A covers the ten of trumps on the 
first trick of all, Y wins and leads a 
club, allowing Z to lead the ace of 
spades. If A trumps, Y over-trumps, 
and the ending is the same as before, 


Baron de Meyer 


(Continued from page 73) 


| word to conjure with in the theatre, 


and masters of the brilliantly arresting 
are all too few among stage craftsmen. 


A Virtuoso of Light 


WW concluding, let us return to de 
Meyer’s photographs as being those 
of his creations most worthy of our 
attention, and his surest claims to dis- 
tinction as an artist. Practically every 
celebrity in the social and artistic worlds 
of Europe and America has been photo- 
graphed by Baron de Meyer. Yet, in 
spite of his tremendous output, he has 
never repeated himself, nor has his pos- 
ing become stereotyped. Striking in 
composition, curious!v and delicately 
lighted, each photograph is as unlike the 
other as are the studies of a painter. 
De Meyer’s interest in type has led him 


| to treat each subject differently ; and his 


love of creating a beautiful “ensemble” 
has caused him to handle spaces, to 
build up lines, with fresh enthusiasm in 
every case. 

It is, of course, de Meyer’s instinct 
for achieving a perfect whole rather 
than merely obtaining a likeness, that 
marks him as the arch-artist of the 
photographic realm; he is as frankly in- 
terested in the folds of his subject’s 
velvet coat as in her face; thus does he 
prove his descent from the Van Dycks, 
the Titians and the Rembrandts whom 


| he has so sympathetically studied. 


But, besides showing in their posing 


a great artist’s sense of line, and of the 
balance of masses, his photographs are 
exquisite patterns of light and shade, 
What the brush is to the painter, light 
is to a photographer. It is the instru- 
ment with which he produces his ef- 
fects;—with it he can emphasize or 
efface.. Through it he exercises the 
artist’s divine right of choice, of in- 
clusion or elimination. Baron de Meyer 
is the greatest living virtuoso of light 
effects. He has invented certain meth- 
eds of reflecting rays which give to his 
works a singular and enchanting lumi- 
nosity. There is in them the interest 
in light of a Vermeer, and the same 
skilful use of it. With magical deftness 
he illumines the curve of a cheek, a 
lock of hair, a bit of brocade, or the 
petals of a flower, so that it emphasizes 
effectively the composition of his picture. 

We are also grateful to Baron de 
Meyer for the inevitable charm of the 
details in his photographs. In a most 
novel way he introduces flowers, fruits, 
urns, or glass bowls like glowing jewels, 
as adjuncts to his human figures. He 
chooses stuffs or screens of telling de- 
sign to form his backgrounds. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that he is 
unrivalled in his instinct for the ap- 
propriate detail significantly placed. In 
viewing his pictures, we are always con- 
scious of that emotional satisfaction 
which is induced in us only by the work 
of a passionate and original artist. 


‘At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 57) 


whitely. they. stuck it: In a few .mo- 
ments they had bleeding faces and torn 
clothes, and many times had rolled in 
the muck of the floor. But at last one 
collared her low, beneath the breasts; 
and the other seized an arm and twisted 
it. In this way, only, could they save 
the poor thing that Florrie hated. Strain- 
ing, panting, their black faces smeared, 
their mouths open and steaming, they 
dragged her from her friend. Writhing 
within their arms, she screamed, blas- 
phemed, and spat. But slowly they stag- 
gered with her to the door, and paid 
no heed to the curses she laid upon 


sat up, and looked about her. She 
looked round for Florrie, wondering 
from which corner the next blow would 
fall, and could not see her. When she 
did see her she saw her struggling in 
the arms of two agile black men. Next 
moment Flash Florrie was free. A 
piercing cry shocked the attention of her 
captors from their charge, and an antic 
figure leapt upon them and _ over- 
whelmed them with worse words than 
Florrie’s and with sharper fingers. A 
bruised, bleeding, tattered little figure 
was upon them shielding Florrie from 
them with outstretched arms, and cry- 


Greenstockings and the tale of horrid ing 


punishments that she would inflict upon 
her when she got her alone. 

Then, as they pulled back the swing 
doors with their feet, Greenstockings 


Grrr, yeh dirty beasts! Leave ’er 
be! ‘Ow dare yeh put yer dirty black 
‘ands on a white gel? Leave my pal 
alone, yeh bloody black Malays!” 
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Dramas that Bloom in the Fall 


(Continued from page 51) 


ter a prophecy; some day, in the near 
future, someone will star Miss Gypsy 
O’Brien, and New York will say: “Why, 
where has she been all these years?” 

Speaking of prophecy, Little Old New 
York depends, in a large measure, for 
its success—on that curious trick of 
prophesying events which have already 
taken place. Just why, when Albert 
Andrus, as the first American Astor, 
says that the land around Gramercy 
Pond will some day be very valuable, 
the audience should burst into rapturous 
applause, is rather mysterious. But so 
it is. It is very pleasant to spend an 
evening with such worthies as Washing- 
ton Irving, and Fitz Green Halleck, and 
most comforting to hear Cornelius Van- 
derbilt speak so simply of his ferry to 
Staten Island. Somehow it seemed to 
take the curse off of living in the sub- 
urbs. Ernest Glendenning plays the 
leading réle of Larry Delevan with his 
usual finish, assisted by Genevieve To- 
bin, whose performance is somewhat 
marred by a tendency to coo her lines, 
as coos the dove. 

The excellencies of a Belasco produc- 
tion greatly assist Jean Archibald’s lit- 
tle comedy at the Empire, in which 
Janet Beecher, as a somewhat awe-in- 
spiring matrimonial expert, smooths out 
various domestic tangles with an au- 
thority which appeals to the spectator’s 
intelligence rather than to» his emotions. 
The little play is full of brightly written 
scenes but, on the whole, lacks heart. I 
could not help feeling sorry for the 
handsome hero, Dudley Townsend, ex- 
cellently played by Phillip Merivale, 
when I foreshadowed his married life 
with the omniscent Joan Deering, to 
whom, apparently, every move and mo- 
tive of mankind is an open book. 

One of the assignments which I should 
gladly have traded for two seats at the 
H‘ppodrome was the Harris production 
of Welcome Stranger at the Cohan and 
Harris. The story deals with the diffi- 
culties experienced by a supposedly en- 
gaging Jewish merchant in breaking 
into the hard-shelled social and business 
life of a New England village. Per- 
haps my recollection of certain Con- 
necticut hamlets in which the old home- 
steads have been turned into hat-fac- 
tories over night by similar invasions, 
has prejudiced me against this sort of 
thing. I can no more imagine George 
Sidney’s Isadore Solomon as a real part 
of a country landscape than I can ac- 
cept the cows which the late Mr. Ham- 
merstein used to milk by electricity on 
his ancient roof-garden. 


Hopwood, Rinehart and Co. 


THAT indefatigable team of authors, 
—Avery Hopwood and Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart offer, for our considera- 
tion, two plays of such widely con- 
trasted character that it is difficult to 
conceive how they could possibly have 
emanated from the same minds. Span- 
ish Love, to be sure, owes its origin to 
anterior sources,. judging from the array 
of Spanish names which supplement 
those of our native playwrights. There 
is a tendency in modern Spanish paint- 
ing to load the canvas with colour; 
something between a washboard and a 
nutmeg-grater. This is just what has 
happened to Spanish Love. 

The result is not uninteresting and, 
were it handled more simply, would 
gain in effectiveness. Alas, a strange 
craving for innovation has induced the 
producers to discard the outworn de- 
vices of exits and entrances back of the 
proscenium arch, which used to separate 
the worlds of actuality and make-be- 
lieve, and to substitute in their place 
a vague, migratory movement of the 
cast among the audience, with goings 
and comings through boxes, down the 
center aisle and from the orchestra pit. 


If this be art, why not go further and 
let the hero chute the chutes from the 
upper gallery or swing a rope ladder 
from the second-tier boxes. 

Mention of the second Hopwood- 
Rinehart offering, The Bat, must be 
done with finger on lip and bated 
breath. It is a tale of murder, of 
creepy-creeps and horror, of which the 
surprise dénouement is an_ invio!able 
secret between Messrs. Wagenhals and 
Kemper and the thousands of excited 
spectators who have already besieged 
the Morosco box-office. In this field, 
Mrs. Rinehart is evidently at home and 
supremely successful, and her collabo- 
ration has doubtless added many of the 
bright lines, a major portion of which 
are entrusted to the capable hands of 
Miss Effie Ellsler, who makes Miss Cor- 
nelia* Van Gordes an authoritative and 
clear-cut figure. May Vokes’ Lizzie 
filled me with horror, but probably not 
of the kind intended by the authors; 
she seemed hopelessly out of the pic- 
ture. In the main, however, The Bat is 
a stirring performance and one by no 
means to be recommended to husbands 
with nervous wives who are prone to 
hear things at night. 

There can be no higher tribute to the 
combined prowess of a master and mis- 
tress of stagecraft than to say that 


. David Belasco and Frances Starr, between 


them, manage to make One possible. It 
is frankly a treatise, and rather a dreary 
one at that, dealing with psychic com- 
munication, a subject which even im- 
ported celebrities like Sir Oliver Lodge 
and M. Maeterlinck failed to put across 
very convincingly. Yet a crowded house 
at the Belasco followed with rapt at- 
tention Miss Starr’s marvellous per- 
formance in the dual réles of the twin- 
sisters who had been so meanly served 
by fate with a half-portion of soul each. 
In fact, Miss Starr’s artistry even sur- 
mounted the terrible fact that the two 
sisters’ names were respectively Ruby 
and Pearl. Can art do more? 


The Bad Man 


PERHAPS the most thoroughly solid 
and satisfactory performance now on 
the New York stage is Porter Emerson 
Browne’s The Bad Man. Here we have 
that rare conjunction, the play and the 
man, for Holbrook Blinn seems to have 
been designed by nature to step into 
the striding boots of Pancho Lopez, the 
bad man who is so good. And here, 
too, we have real satire; an acute, pene- 
trating, and rollicking diagnosis of the 
Mexican situation which is a refreshing 
contrast to the mawkish sentimentalism 
of our political figureheads. With a 
single set of adequate scenery and a 
forceful compression in the sequence of 
events, The Bad Man-seems to have had 
most of its non-essentials boiled out, 
leaving a residue most peppery and 
satisfactory. 

And then, by way of contrast and 
refreshment, there is Mr. Efrem Zim- 
balist’s delightful little opera, Honey- 
dew, which threatens to reéstablish the 
preéminence of the old Casino in this 
particular section of the dramatic gar- 
den. Truly, it is an enchanting enter- 
tainment, clear and clever, with the 
most soundly written book I have heard 
in years and a score written in an idiom 
which is at once jazzless and joyful. At 
the head of a very capable cast, Hal 
Forde and Etheline Terry sing, dance, 
and fool, with much élan. 

The two scenes, laid in Pelham and 
Larchmont, are another consolation for 
suburbanites and should boost real- 
estate violently in those vicinities. And, 
look to your waltzing, young men for— 
once Mr. Zimbalist’s score reaches our 
orchestral music-racks—the one-steps 
and fox-trots will surely have to take 
a back seat. 
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Just think! 300 
years and we’ve yet 
to find a better fab- 
ric than the Pilgrim 
fathers wore when 
they landed here in 
1620. 


Our *“Forefath- 
ers’ Cloth” is a 
faithful reproduc- 
tion of these old time 
woolens. The wools 
themselves come 
from the same 
County of Norfolk, 
England, which 
supplied the early 
settlers. 


Ideal business 
suits for men who 
are hard on their 
clothes. 


Exclusive with us. 


* Registered Trademark. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
ati3thSt. “Four at34thSt. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BATHERS 
No one has ever painted the brilliance of sunlight, or the green distorting 
glimmer of water over naked limbs as has Sorolla. Beside his vigorous 
brush work, the methods of the pointilliste painters seem merely stylistic. 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sorolla Is Returning to America 


(Continued from page 45) 


able time in Italy, and also took a 
memorable trip to Paris, where he was 
particularly impressed by a collective 
exhibition of the works of the masterly 
Teutonic draughtsman, Adolf von Men- 
zel, and by the sober peasant naturalism 
of Bastien-Lepage. Menzel and Bastien 
in reality turned his thoughts from the- 
atric machines such as The Second of 
May, and from routine devotional sub- 
jects like his Burial of the Saviour, 
which was executed with approved re- 
gard for the classico-religious conven- 
tions of the day. The clear-eyed young 
man, fresh from the sparkling Mediter- 
ranean playa, languished amid the aes- 
thetic somnolence of Rome and the 
pious pretence of Assisi. He only dis- 
played signs of independent vitality in 
his sensitive view of the Paris Boule- 
vards, which was suggestive of the early 
work of Pissarro and Raffaélli. There 
is, in fact, but little of the present-day 
Sorolla in the series of estudios signed 
and dated ‘J. Sorolla, Roma, 1887’, that 
still adorn the walls of the Academia 
de San Carlos. 

Upon his return to Spain, Sorolla was 
fated to taste the bitter savour of strug- 
gle and obscurity. Undeniably poor, he 
supported himself mainly through the 
sale of water colour sketches, which he 
disposed of at extremely unpretentious 
figures. One particular landscape, he 
recalls, fetched the princely compensa- 
tion of seven pesetas, while he executed 
a number of small portrait heads at five 
pesetas each. The tide finally turned, 
in 1892, when he exhibited in Madrid 
his Otra Margarita, a canvas which in 
the following year found its way across 
the ocean to the Chicago Exposition, and 
to-day reposes in the permanent collec- 
tion of the City Art Museum in St. 
Louis. The success of Otra Margarita 
was paralleled by the artist’s début, at 
the Salon des Champs Elysées, in 1893, 
since which date the fertile Valencian 
has been literally encumbered by medals 
and honours of every description. He 
furthermore possesses the distinction of 
having held three of the most imposing 
and sensational one-man shows in the 
annals of modern art. 


The Return from Fishing 


GUCCESSF UL as were such appealing 

studies in social sympathy as Otra 
Margarita and its pendant, Trata de 
Blancas, Sorolla’s real artistic destiny 
was not made manifest until the ap- 
pearance of his Return from Fishing, at 
the Paris Salon of 1894. Here, at last, 


was the veritable Sorolla the dexterous 
master of form, the magic manipulator 
of chromatic effect, the iridescent lumi- 
nist, who was shortly to attain unprece- 
dented vogue in exhibition room and 
gallery. Within a remarkably brief 
space of time he became an avowed pic- 
torial pantheist who held in contempt 
all prearranged compositions, all ques- 
tions of theory or thesis. His inspira- 
tion became popular life itself as he 
found it ready at hand. His sphere of 
aetivity was the radiant strand of El 
Cabafial or the even more richly lumi- 
nous reaches of the coast of Javea, some 
hundred miles further south. His art 
was a species of sun worship in which 
sheer solar radiance occupied a position 
never before attained in paint. Real- 
ism, with him, was transformed into a 
luminism that in itself became the cen- 
tral motive of each successive picture. 


With the exception of The Sad In-. 


heritance, which at present hangs in 
the Church of the Ascension in New 
York City, the subsequent work of 
Sorolla has constituted a perpetual can- 
ticle to youth, the flashing wave, glow- 
ing orchard, garden, and that dazzling 
vibrancy of the meridional sun which 
diffuses its violet-blonde glory alike over 
man and nature. The only change in 
his art has been in the direction of con- 
centration and intensification. While it 
has broadened in scope and range of 
subject with the ensuing years, yet its 
spirit remains essentially the same. And 
whether you encounter it upon the 
walls of the leading museums of Europe, 
America, or our sister Continent to the 
South, its appeal is immediate and im- 
perative. A Sorolla canvas with its 
sparkling luminosity and unstudied pre- 
sentation of actuality, is indeed un- 
mistakable anywhere. 

That which first impresses one upon 
surveying in congenial perspective the 
work of the Valencian master, is the 
man’s extraordinary productivity. The 
memorable exhibition at the Georges 
Petit Galeries, which took Paris by 
storm in June, 1906, contained five 
hundred items, two hundred of which 
were oil paintings, the balance being 
sketches. The exhibition at the Graf- 
ton Gallery, London, in 1908, included 
two hundred and seventy-eight numbers, 
while the most successful display of all, 
that at the Hispanic Museum in New 
York, during February and March, 
1909, totalled three hundred and fifty- 
six separate titles. In order to make 
such a show- (Continued on page 100) 
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‘i HE REFINEMENT of the Premier Sedan and its general beauty of lines strikes even the casual 
observer at first glance. But, the gratifying completeness of its conveniences wins full recognition 
lew only after an extended acquaintanceship. 


=i As soon as you close the door, which shuts with a solid sound that indicates excellence in coach work 


re and body construction, and your eye glances at the steering wheel, you see the little lever that controls 
ver the famous magnetic gearshift. For, right there it is within easy reach of the thumb as your right hand 


on- rests in its natural position on the wheel. Preselected speeds—what a joy that is in traffic! Just set the 


pe finger-lever at the speed desired, depress the clutch pedal—and the gears click smoothly into place. 


its : ‘ aa ‘ z ‘ 
we This magnetic gear shift is, of course, a convenience of major importance, but there are many lesser, 
“ though very desirable ones; roof and cowl ventilators (five in all), Perfection heater, reading and foot 
= lights, hassocks and pillows, vanity case with two Dorian boxes, address book, mirror, a gentleman’s 
its smoking set with two ash trays and an automatic cigar lighter. 
re- 
un- These are a few of the conveniences—great and small. One needs, however, to use the car, in order to 


Don realize fully the exhaustive completeness of Premier’s elegant but unobtrusive appointments. 
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COTRELL 
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HE best hat 


one which - not 


is the 

only 

lasts longest, but also 
stays new longest. 

Cotrell Hats keep their 
style and good looks after 
other hats have been dis- 
carded. 

They are fashioned from 
fine furs by skilled hatters 
who live up to Cotrell 
traditions of eighty-eight 
years in the making of men’s 
fine hats. 


A wide variety “Economy in a 


at hat begins 


sensible prices with quality” 


CoTrRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


DANBURY, CONN. 
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Sorolla Is Returning to America 


(Continued from page 98) 


ing it is obvious that Sorolla must be a 
rapid workman, and as to this, anyone 
who has had the good fortune to see 
him at his easel will readily testify. 
If, perchance, you suffer from dif- 
fidence and need a lesson in artistic 
self-confidence, all you require would 
be a day passed at El Cabafial, watch- 
ing the magic Valencian painting in the 
burning sun, often bare headed, and 
even minus the proverbial white um- 
brella. The shining sea marge is his 
studio, and his models scamper in and 
out of the dancing surf or majestically 
beach their big-sailed fishing boats in 
the amber glow of the Mediterranean 
sunset. Sorolla makes no preliminary 
studies, and whether his subject be a 
fugitive thumbox impression, or a 
fifteen-foot canvas, he paints with the 
same bewildering speed and impetuos- 
ity. A portrait he will sometimes com- 
plete at a single sitting, and an im- 
portant composition in four or five ses- 
sions of unremitting concentration. 


His Rapid Execution 


OROLLA is of course conscious of 

the fact that rapidity of notation is 
essential to his particular form of 
graphic expression. “My work, which 
is always, if possible, done out of doors, 
cannot”, he says, “admit of deliberate 
execution. If I were to paint slowly”, 
he adds, “I positively could not paint 
at all”. On another occasion, he am- 
plified the same idea after the following 
fashion. “It is by speed alone that one 
can attain an appearance of fleeting 
effect, and when an artist begins to 
niggle and become conscious of his 
stroke, instead of swiftly transcribing 
nature as he sees it, he is lost. The 
perpetual preoccupation with technical 
considerations at the expense of uni- 
fied sincerity of observation and ren- 
dering is the chief fault I find in the 
work of many of our modern painters”. 

You have here the artistic confession 
of one of the most brilliant executants 
in the history of paint, for Sorolla ob- 
viously finds place in that quartette of 
surpassing technicians which includes 
Sargent, Besnard, and the fluent Swede 
Anders Zorn, who has just laid aside 


his burin and brush. Standing before 
a canvas without preconception of any 
description, Sorolla transcribes for us 
the visible world as he beholds it in all 
its insistent actuality, its infinite di- 
versity of form and movement, and its 
vibrant verity of colouration. Realis- 
tic in essence, and basing itself upon 
the simple facts of everyday existence, 
this art yet rises at times to a pitch of 
luminous lyricism which endows it with 
a significance of its own. For while it 
cannot be held that Sorolla recreates life 
for us, he assuredly succeeds in endow- 
ing fragments of life with something 
of his own superb creative vitality. 
Though he paints in the burning 
glare of noontide as did poor Vincent at 
Arles, Sorolla has not given us any- 
thing approaching a solar synthesis. 
This art is physical not metaphysical, 
and herein lies both its strength and its 
weakness. And having been the first 
Spaniard to flood his canvases with the 
actual light of day, Sorolla naturally 
cannot be classed among those artistas 
avanzados who have since sought to 
suppress atmospheric effect and con- 
centrate their energies upon the solu- 
tion of more or less esoteric problems 
of line, mass, and significant form. 
The phenomenal success achieved by 
the art of Sorolla y Bastida with the 
American public is not difficult to com- 
prehend. Its appeal, which was both 
psychological and aesthetic, is ad- 
dressed directly to our visual sensibil- 
ities without recourse to any adventi- 
tious media. Tonic in its effect, the 
Sorolla exhibiton serves to release cer- 
tain artistic repressions which dated 
from a period when we were prone to 
view reality through the pallid film of 
Puritan reticence rather than frankly, 
with blithe pagan delight in the shim- 
mer of the sun and joyous bodily 
abandon. America has, however, no 
reason to regret the enthusiastic wel- 
come accorded the fecund Spaniard. The 
chief thing for a young nation, such as 
ours, to fear, alike in art and in life, is 
not spontaneous appreciation but a de- 
liberate suppression of that creative 
rhythm which is the inspiration of 
Sorolla’s radiant visions of Hispania. 


London Revisited 


(Continued from page 54) 


outside the theatre than within it. One 
of my first thoughts upon revisiting 
London was as to the queues. Would 
they still be there, those marvellous lines 
of patient people happily smiling at the 
pit-door that is—one day—to open. 
“This,” said I, trembling on the edge 
of my revisiting London, “will certainly 
be gone.” “And if,” I said, “it is gone, 
then London is eternally changed. The 
old London that I loved is vanished 
forever. This new, efficient London will 
never tolerate the long trails of people 
wandering up and down the streets, into 
shops and out of them, under the wheels 
of motor-omnibuses and around the 
plinths of famous monuments. The 
new and efficient police will not tolerate 
them,” I said. “One of London’s dearest 
and tenderest features will have gone.” 

Will not tolerate them? Do you 
know that, for four solid years, this long 
trail has been wandering in and out of 
His Majesty’s Theatre waiting for the 
barbaric splendour of Chu Chin Chow, 
and that even at this moment the en- 
virons of the Strand and the Covent 
Garden districts are choked with the 
romantic wide-eyed ribbons of people 
longing for the dust and confusion of 
the sandstorm in The Garden of Allah? 

Nothing, I tell you, of London is 
changed. Even as she laid her protect- 
ing humour-loving fingers upon the 


Bombshop, so does she enclose every 
other new and aggressive agent who 
pops up his head. Even as I write, a 
number of eager gentlemen in West- 
minster Hall have decided to run this 
country, confiscate its money and run 
its foreign policy. If they are to do 
this thoroughly, I advise them to move 
out of London into some more melo- 
dramatic city. Glasgow, for instance, 
or Huddersfield. It may be that Lon- 
don, irritated by the perpetual scream- 
ing of these restless gentlemen, will per- 
mit a little revolution. It will, I am 
sure, be a very small one. And then, 
when it ig over, the Nelson Column and 
the Trafalgar Square Lions and the 
Madame Tussaud Wax-works and the 
penguins out at the Zoo, the policemen 
from Piccadilly Circus and the Ham- 
mam Bath masseurs, the Hyde Park 
sheep and the Regent’s Park water-wag- 
tails, and the sandwichmen who adver- 
tise the Queen’s Hall Concerts, and the 
messenger-boys from Keith Prowse, the 
bachelors of St. James’s, and the old 
ladies of Cromwell Road, all these and 
many others will move quietly about 
putting things to rights, seeing that 
everything and everybody are in their 
old places and—just as a little joke at 
the last—having a bonfire on Hamp- 
stead Heath with Mr. Smillie, in effigy, 
as Chief Burner! 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 





ery T the belt of the proud night-watchman ofa quaint old 

* Franconian town hung the “NurembergEgg”—warnin 

: § 8 8& § Material, construction, adjust- 
el the eloping loversof the hour forclosing the outergates. ments and service fully covered 
oA For many years old Nuremberg, birthplace of the world’s silica a aban 
ove first watch, was the chief source of supply. The clumsy drum 
nce, shape persisted till after the death of Henlein, its inventor. 
ong Then came the oval watch, derisively nicknamed the “Nu- 

remberg Egg.” 

Gradually this novel timepiece, despite its crudeness and 
inaccuracy, won its way into the hearts of the people. Its nick- 
name proved more significant than the sixteenth century ever 

.dreamed-—for from this curious “egg” were hatched those 
timekeeping marvels of the present day— Sh, 
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Two and Only Two! 









S)HERE are only two 
kinds of pearls that a 
woman can wear without 
blushing for their origin. 
Oriental Pearls and 
Tecla Pearls. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces 
with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 















IB ifth fheenue Mew Cork 
IO Rue de Ja Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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The Maiflower ‘20’, which is simply a lengthened Ford chassis, with a 


British sportster body. 


Running board mat, a double rumble seat and 


disc wheels assist the disguise 
g& 


Motoring in Kurope 


What the Foreign Body Builders Do to American Cars 


HIS magazine has carried many 
photographs of American bodies 
constructed upon European chassis. 
It is now our turn to show how some 
American cars look with English bodies. 
The collapsible sedan shown is a four- 
seated body built upon a standard six- 
cylinder Studebaker chassis by Messrs. 
Hill and Boll for Major General Sir 
John Seely, who recently resigned from 
the British Air Ministry. This is a 
three-quarter convertible car, in which 
the entire top, with the exception of 
the windshield frame, can be lowered, 
the windows dropping into slots, the 
sashes and pillars folding over. 


The English idea of a very smart 
semi-stream line body is shown by the 
touring car on the regular six-cylinder 
Buick chassis, built by the Len En- 
gineering Works. 

The gentle art of camouflaging the 
Ford car is illustrated in the sporty two- 
seated body which Captain A. I. Flower 
is producing as a regular part of his 
manufacturing output renamed the 
Maiflower “20°. For the greater part 
of the chassis the Ford fittings have 
been retained. The body contains am- 
ple leg room even for an exceptionally 
tall driver, the chassis having been 
lengthened to 108 inches. 





A typically English body on the regular Buick chassis. 


Note the 


unusual windshield, lights, disc wheels, and radiator cap ornament 
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An English three-quarter collapsible four-passenger body built for 
Major General Sir John Seely on a standard Studebaker chassis 
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Are young girls too confident of 
their physical charmsr 


“Unfair, unjust!” some will cry when they read this man’s letter. 


Others will say he’s right. 


66 OUR articles on women,’ begins this 

man’s letter (he signs himself J. D. W.), 

“have been fine, except that they haven’t 

dealt severely enough with that member of 

the feminine sex who is guiltiest. I refer to 

Her Imperious and Imperial Majesty, the 
Young American Girl. 


“My quarrel with the young girl is her 
swaggering self-assurance, her absurd con- 
fidence in the potency of her physical charms. 


“When will young girls learn what older 
women know so well that while mere physical 
beauty may attract men, it alone can never 
hold them. In youth—exuberant, buoyant. 
abundant—there is undeniable appeal, but only 
in youth tempered with restraint and a certain 
measure of ‘becoming diffidence’ is there true 
and lasting charm. 


“Tt is this very self-confidence, this abiding 
faith in purely physical attributes, I think, 
that so often blinds the young girl to the fault 
discussed in your articles—the failure to make 
sure of perfect daintiness. Unconscious of the 
fact that perspiration odor may be noticeable 
to others when not to oneself, they sweep on 
in ignorance of this drawback which affects so 
much they are blessed with. Isn’t it true that 
the older women, sans youth and its supreme 
assurance, are more careful in this matter of 
personal daintiness? I think so.” 


An old fault—common 
to most of us 


Whatever we may think of this man’s state- 
ments, it is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to per- 
spiration odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. And no doubt many young girls 


suffer unjustly because of their ignorance of 
this fact. Perspiration under the arms, though 
more active than elsewhere, does not always 
produce excessive and noticeable moisture. 
But the chemicals of the body do cause no- 
ticeable odor, more apparent under the arms 
than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 
rassment even, serves aS a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—the 
result is that others become aware of this sub- 
tle odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention.that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness and ordinary deodoriz- 
ing methods. By correcting the local nervous 
stimulation which is the cause of excessive 
moisture of the armpits, Odorono assures per- 
fect daintiness for days instead of hours. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness that women are demanding 


What do you think? 


—that consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. 


Make it a regular habit ! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring, put it on 
the underarms. Allow it to dry, and then 
dust on a little talcum. The next morning, 
bathe the parts with clear water. The under- 
arms will remain sweet and dry and odorless 
in any weather, in any circumstances! Daily 
baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete relief from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have had 
any difficulty in finding relief, let us help you 
solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Com- 
pany, 222 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 35c, 60c, and $1.00. By mail, post- 
paid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: For 

Canada to the Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Boule- 
vard Helvetique, Geneve. For England to The 
American Drug Supply woos 6 Hoswnenmarnas 
Avenue, London, W. For Mexico to H. 
a eee: Cia., 2a (6 hag 19, Mexico City. Fer 


The Odorono Company 
222 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sie Shape 








SOCKS 


Fi ers the comfort—style and wear 
that can be crowded into a sock— 
that’s TRUE SHAPE No. 152. 


And here is how— 


Nothing but the best Japanese silk — and 
more silk than is really necessary—closely 
woven to give fit and appearance— 


Doubly re-inforced all over the sole, heel and toe 
to give wear— 


You'll prove it in your first pair— 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


TRUE SHAPE 
HOSIERY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





Wherever you are, you'll 

be sure of hosiery, satis- 

faction if you insist on 

the True Shape Diamond 
on each pair. 
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The new standard Templar body with Allweather top in the open position 
admits plenty of air when one is driving in fair weather 


Moderate Priced Cars 


(Continued from page 86) 


Heating devices are included in practi- 
cally all of the new models to offset 
the disagreeable features of former win- 
ter driving. Springs have been im- 
proved, not only in quality but in 
principle, to such an extent that road 
bumps which, not long ago, would 
have loosened the eye teeth of the 
driver of a medium priced car, are 
passed over smoothly and without vi- 
bration. 

Vanity cases, cigar lighters, dome and 
corner lights are all procurable now in 


cars which sell for many hundred dol- 
lars less than one had to pay a short 
time ago for cars containing these con- 
veniences. Upholstery has undergone 
radical improvement by the enclosing 
of seat springs in canvas bags to pre- 
vent them from getting out of shape 
and squashing sideways. All in all, the 
light weight moderate priced enclosed 
car has definitely arrived and has con- 
stituted one of the most important de- 
velopments of the last two or three 
years’ progress in the automobile world, 





The same car with the windows in place in its Allweather top for the 
protection of driver and passengers against any manifestation of the 


elements. 


These two pictures show strikingly the improvements made 


in the construction and appearance of automobile tops 


| Pagan Qualities 


(Continued from page 52) 


sleep. This nation being steeped in a 
snivelling Puritanism— Mr. Mencken 
could think of a much better word than 
snivelling—it follows that our literature 
isn’t worth what Mr. Mencken would 
say about it. 

But, then, one thing puzzles me. If 
this nation is, indeed, a nation of Uriah 
Heeps and little Rollos, what is the 
kick coming from the Europeans across 
the Atlantic, and the neo-Europeans 
from the lower West Side, if we go in 
for smug poets and plaster heroes? 
Haven’t we been told, a thousand times, 


| that literature is real when it mirrors 


life honestly? Well, then. A_ nation 
of Pecksniffs ought to be represented by 


. Pecksniff in literature and politics. Since 


most Americans are engaged in trying 


in the Puritans 


to get the dollars of their neighbours 
away from them, why try to unload 
upon us “representative” Americans like 
Poe and Whitman and Thoreau, who 
never knew their own dollar from their 
neighbor’s? Greece never created 2 
more authentic art than we have here 
created—a sanctimonious community 
embodying itself in a shoddy litera- 
ture. Yet the Europeans are cross with 
us. “Be yourselves,” they say. And 
when we take their word for it and 
send out for a copy of High Lights m 
Salesmanship, they get mad and treat 
us with contempt. 

What is the answer? Mr. R. L. Gold- 
berg, the cartoonist, alone can supply 
it. It is all wrong, Cotton Mather, it 
all wrong. 
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Doouse SROTHERS 
DOGR SEDAN 


What use or beauty could you 
all ask of this Sedan which it does not 
short give you in generous measure? 
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Our Little Soviet 


(Continued from page 58) 


to be called minding the children. When 
I got back, one of the children — at 
least, so Mr. and Mrs. Rubenstein 
claimed—was missing. I admit that I 
had not counted them very carefully at 
the outset and was not exactly certain 
whether there were six of them or seven. 
But the point is that I don’t think Mrs. 
Rubenstein ought to have taken the 
ground she did. As I reminded Ruben- 
stein, the loss, if there was one, was 
just as much mine as his. I had lost 
my share in little Willie Rubenstein just 
as much as he had, and it seemed to me 
that the only way was to put a good 
face upon the matter and to write Willie 
off as a loss and to start over again. 
There are a good many comrades who 
thought as I did, and there was a good 
deal of feeling in the matter. In fact, 
it was about that time that we began 
considering sending the Rubensteins as 
delegates to Russia. 

There have been little difficulties, too, 
about our amusements. Many of the 
brothers are fond of playing cards and, 
especially when the brothers have de- 
sisted from outside bourgeois work, they 
like to sit in the soviet and drink 2 per 
cent Kwas and play Skoot, which is a 
Russian game something like the one 
called poker. Two of the brothers were 
playing Skoot the other night on a soap 
box by candlelight, and I stood watch- 
ing the game, and when it was all fin- 
ished, one looked up and said to me: 
“Sorrow with me, O brother, I have lost 
your Sunday overcoat.” And the other: 
“And with me, too, little brother, I 
have lost your patent leather slippers. 
Share my grief with me till it heals.” 

I felt a little bit puzzled by th’s. 
Some of the brothers think we ought 


to have a little less Skoot about the 
soviet—others think we ought to have 
more. 

Little difficulties like these have made 
some of the brothers and sisters think 
(especially those who are still working) 
that perhaps our organization was pre- 
mature. Possibly we ought to have 
developed a higher common moral syn- 
thesis—I am quoting the Handbook— 
than what we had. Personally, I have 
been feeling that the one I had was all 
used up. We are thinking therefore of 
selling our soviet to anybody who would 
like to buy one. There is so much talk 
in the newspapers now and in ordinary 
conversation about the advantages of 
the soviet that we are certain lots of 
people would like to buy one as a going 
concern. If so, they can have ours, 
They only need address us at “The So- 
viet Apartments, Group One, Division 
One, of the Soviet Brotherhoods of the 
World,” with enclosed stamps for the 
answer. 

In fact, as soon as Globenski comes 
back we shall sell out. He had to leave 
us two days ago so as to carry our 
money—he had it in a little black bag— 
to a safer place. He said he was not 
sure of it. He said that he knew a man 
who would look after it, a comrade 
whose word was sacred and whose heart, 
so Globenski said, was love itself. Glo- 
benski doesn’t seem to have found him 
yet and is not back. Some of the 
brothers are a little troubled. They fear 
that perhaps Globenski has been seized 
by the agents of the Counter Revo- 
lutionary Party. He himself told us 
that if he ever disappeared, that wou!d 
be where he’d be. 

Meantime our Little Soviet is for sale. 


The Lost Day 


(Continued from page 79) 


me! I beg of you. ... I implore you. 
. . « The last day of beauty. . . . I will 
cherish it as no other man.. . Give 
it to me!” 

She looked at me a moment with a 
shadowy smile in her eyes. Her wrink- 
led hand trembled in mine. 

“Eh, bien,”’ she said sharply, “I accept. 
I will write to him. . . . Come back to 
me, here, exactly a month from today. 
Come at this hour, precisely.” 

“You promise?” 

She sighed. “I promise.” The tears 
began to fall again, but she brushed 
them away. “Now leave me, dear 
friend.” 

I left her. 


ps month passed, too slowly, for I 
was mad with impatience. When the 
night of my rendezvous with the prin- 
cess arrived, I dressed carefully and 
drove to the little villa, my heart beat- 
ing, my imagination on fire. .. . It was 
the hour exactly, at which her magical 
day was to begin. 

All the windows were ablaze with 
light. The door stood open. Within, 
the rooms were rich with flowers and 
silks. Candles burned everywhere. The 
princess, however, was not there to re- 
ceive me. So I wandered through the 
deserted rooms, startled by the silence. 
A table was set for two in the dining- 
room. Flowers everywhere! The little 
salon beyond was empty, too.... 
Flowers ... And more flowers! The 
air was heavy with sweetness. .. . 


I called. No answer. And, suddenly 
afraid, I went to the princess’s bedroom 
and rapped sharply. No one answered. 
I opened the door and went in. 

The room was in great disorder. Two 
huge trunks stood open and their con- 
tents strewed the floor—slippers, stock- 
ings, petticoats, ribbons and laces, fans 
and feathers, jewels and satins. A glare 
of light fell from the crystal chandelier. 
And, seated before her dressing-table, I 
saw the princess, magnificently gowned. 

I spoke to her. To my surprise, she 
did not answer. 

I touched her shoulder. She sat mo- 
tionless and upright. Then I saw her 
face reflected in the mirror—old, wrink- 
led, white as a wax flower. I put my 
hand on her heart. It had ceased to 
beat. 

My poor princess was dead. She had 
died as she sat staring into the mirror, 
watching for the return of youth. 

A letter lay on the floor beside her. 
I picked it up and read: 

“Dear Madam: I am in receipt of 
your letter of the fifteenth ultimo. I 
regret exceedingly that I am at this mo- 
ment unable to pay you the one day I 
still owe you. I have had difficulty in 
borrowing days, of late, and my poor 
daughter is still in grave peril. I will 
do my best to arrange the matter for 
you, for it is my desire to repay my 
debt to you in full. 

“Believe me, dear madam, 

: “Yours very truly.” 

The signature was illegible. 
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Give HIM 
a HICKOK Belt 


— mith Initial or Monogram Buckle— 


this Christmas 
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“What shall I give him this Christmas?” 


“What can I choose that is different and yet so practical and so distinctly mascu- 
line that HE will be pleased beyond words of expression ?” 


ais Give HIM a HICKOK BELT with an Initial or Monogram Buckle—a belt and buckle of the very 
her utmost in distinctive style and quality. Men of good taste in dress wear HICKOK Belts. a 


pes Be sure it’s a HICKOK Belt or Buckle—with this monogram on the back or side of buckle. 


| to a QUALITY HICKOK BELTS are made in a wide variety of the finest belt leathers and mounted with buckles of 
had 7? many hundred different hand engraved, hammered and engine turned designs in Sterling Silver, Ster- 
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TOr, mak on the back ox ling Front, solid rok and 14k Gold and 14k Gold Front. The improved ratchet attachment with 
side of the buckle of which all Hickok Buckles are provided insures a firm hold at any desired girth. 


the belt you buy. It 
is your insurance of Leading Haberdashers and the Men’s Wear Departments of the leading Department Stores everywhere sell Hickok Belts and 


is 
HICKOK superior Buckles. They will deliver them to you in unique Christmas presentation boxes. If your favorite store cannot supply you, write 
quality. us direct for illustrations and prices, and send us the name of the store. 
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Z HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


wil The Largest and Only Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles Exclusively 
ny ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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In the company 
they keep— 


Mosain Cuff Links win on their good looks 
first, and because their variety of attractive de- 
signs offers escape from the monotony of wear- 
ing the same old all-duty cuff grips every day. 


Mosarn Cuff Links point one way out of the 
dull sameness that has cursed man’s dress—cuff 
links in such variety of design and range of ex- 
quisite tone effects that there isn’t a shirt or 
necktie made you cannot match with Mosarn 
Links to harmonize. 


Mosain Cuff Links are so reasonably priced, 
it’s simple enough to keep several pairs to jibe 
with your shirts and ties. Your men’s wear 
dealer will be glad to help you in selecting the 
color effects that go best with the shirts you 
have, or may be buying. 





For your convenience there are handsome, 
special sets of Mosain Cuff Links, three pairs 
in a tasteful case, with a handy color chart that 
shows you instantly what color in links harmo- 
nizes with a variety of colors in shirts. A 
mighty fine gift to a man friend; a useful gift 
to have, yourself. 

Chain, post or snap styles, whichever style 
you favor. 

FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY Company, Chartley, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Men’s Jewelry 


Makers of MOSAIN Collar Holders and Pins for Soft Collars. 
At all Dealers. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Cars We Shall See in 1921 


(Continued from page 85) 


McFarlan lines which have shown great 
improvement during the past few sea- 
sons. It is a radiator somewhat similar 
in appearance to the kind carried on a 
few European cars in past years, but I 
have never seen it on American cars. 

The new Packard Six is out and will 
be seen in great quantities during the 
coming year. Its four models, built 
upon a 116-inch wheelbase chassis, are 
very similar in appearance to those of 
the 12-cylinder Packard and the fittings 
are Packard quality throughout. The 
prices of the new little Packard range 
from $3,640 for the touring car to $4,950 
for the sedan and the mileage guaran- 
teed per gallon of gasoline is 17 miles. 

It was inevitable that Harry C. Stutz, 
producer of the H. C. S. car, would 
bring out a sporting roadster. Such a 
car is now in the process of develop- 
ment and may appear in time for the 
show. This car, which will be built 
in limited quantity, will be worth wait- 
ing to see. 


oes have been performed in 
revolutionizing the appearance of 
the Stanley Steamer. This distinguished 
car has always been noted for its ex- 
ceptional performance, but it had a 
drawback in the fact that its designers 
were more intent on securing mechani- 
cal efficiency than beauty of line. Now, 
however, the Stanley ranks well up with 
the leaders in motor car style and the 
new models, on which they are work- 
ing for next year, will be extremely 
attractive. This company has never 
gone into great quantity production, 
aiming, rather, to fill a constant demand 
from those who know the car and its 
abilities. 

I have much curiosity about the new 
Lincoln. According to all reports, it 
is going to be one of the finest standard 
cars America has ever seen. It will be 
an 8-cylinder car, available in eight 
body styles. It has been almost a 
year putting in its appearance, but 
it is safe to assume, judging from the 
personnel of the company behind it, 
that it will be a car well worth while. 
Another car in which great interest is 
being shown is the Sheridan, the new 
unit in the General Motors group. 
With its powerful backing, this ma- 
chine is bound to make a great name 
for itself. The Nash Four was intro- 
duced at the Show last January and 
will probably appear on the street about 
the time you are reading this article. 
This car is simply another piece of 
evidence of the decided swing back to 
four-cylinder cars. This is true both in 
the high-priced and the moderate- 
priced fields. 

Other new cars we shall see next year 
will be the Duesenberg, designed by 
Fred S. Duesenberg, with eight cylin- 
ders in a row, the Jacquet, a very high 
quality machine, the Handley-Knight, 
the C. T. Silver, the American Steamer 
and several others using that medium 
of power, and probably the radically 
different light car designed by William 
B. Stout. This is naming only a few 
of the host of new cars promised for 
production during 1921. 

Have you seen the eight new Buicks? 
They are not radically different in 
appearance from previous models, but 


have been refined in line to a point 
where they are considerably more pleas- 
ing to the eye. Much success is pre- 
dicted for the new cars turned out by 
this leader in the medium-priced field, 
At the National Show, brand new 
models of the Cleveland, Velie, Hup- 
mobile, Seneca, Allen, King, Roamer, 
Paige - Detroit, Martin- Wasp, Pan- 
American, Apperson, Maibohm, Detroit 
Electric and others, will be seen. 


THE car of 1921 is going to show a 
number of mechanical improvements, 
Aluminum steps are going to replace 
the running boards in many of the 
sporting models of roadster and four- 
passenger touring car, but I doubt if 
this accessory will ever take the place 
of the running board for the more 
formal type of car. It is a moral cer- 
tainty that the American car of the 
future is going to have four wheel 
brakes. The new Duesenberg will be 
so equipped, and I predict that this 
car is the forerunner of many other 
machines with brakes on all four wheels, 
—for the brake is at present a very 
weak part of the American car. Some 
time in the future, it may be, a new 
system of braking will be invented. In 
the meantime it is probable that the 
installation of brakes on all wheels will 
become more, and more common. 

The other day I saw upon the street 
a small moderate-priced sedan with 
brown fabrikoid finish, suggestive of 
alligator skin. The effect on this par- 
ticular car_was not at all pleasing. A 
little further down the same street, how- 
ever, I came upon a Marmon roadster 
with a delicate grey fabrikoid finish, 
which also included the small California 
top. This car was about as smart a 
looking turnout as it is possible to con- 
ceive. During the past year, it has 
become a growing tendency to produce 
custom built cars with dull gun-metal 
or bronze finish. This fact, together 
with the appearance of other new types 
of body covering, leads me to believe 
that the glossy finish, to which we have 
become accustomed, is doomed some 
day to disappear in favor of body sur- 
faces more in keeping with the rigourous 
service the average automobile is called 
upon to perform. 

A very important statement has re- 
cently been given out by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, suggest- 
ing that the only way to reduce the 
cost of gasoline is by changing the 
fundamental design of motor cars. The 
company says, in part: 

“For all practical purposes an auto- 
mobile that makes from twenty-five to 
thirty miles per hour would serve every 
need. Such a car could be made to 
average better than twenty-five miles 
and probably closer to thirty miles on 
every gallon of gasoline. Not only 
should the car of the future use a 
higher gear ratio, but it should have a 
fourth geared-up speed added, for use 
on level roads.” 

The car of the future will probably 
come pretty close to fulfilling this sug- 
gestion. It is hard to conceive that, 
with the doubling of the present num- 
ber of automobiles within the next few 
years, we can continue to use gasoline 
in such a spendthrift way as we do now. 
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wil SPECIAL LOCOMOBILE SEDAN 


sail Designed and built for E. J. Allen of Defiance, Ohio 
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“Edamena III” owned by Mr. Earl P. Charlton, Fall River, 
Mass. Designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., built by Hodgdon 
Bros. 55 footx11footx2 foot 8 inch Express Cruiser. Speed 
24 M.P.H. with a pair of six-cylinder Van Blerck engines. 


N ALTOGETHER desirable boat is 
“Edamena III,” fast, roomy, seaworthy 
and dependable. One of the most beau- 
tiful boats to be launchéd this season, a 
boat in which a party of six to eight people 
can be comfortably accommodated for a 
week end or for a month, for a river trip 
or for an off-shore jaunt. 


And it is in boats of this type that Van 
Blerck engines are most usually found. 
Where pride of ownership counts for much 
and where the owner insists that the power 
plant be absolutely dependable and efficient. 
Your new boat should be Van Blerck 
equipt to completely measure up to your 
standards, 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Motors 
OFFICE and WORKS AT MONROE, MICH. 











© 1920, Rex W. Wadman, Inc. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Anarchists of Taste 


(Continued from page 65) 


stood in the presence of beautiful things, 
but they have not learned how to see 
them. They have never been supplied 
with the emotion through which such 
things should be known. An aesthetic 
sense bred in Chicago, or even in Boston, 
has been stinted and crippled from child- 
hood against enjoying the colours of the 
world. The poet may write of the dyes 
of the East or the magnificence of Can 
Grande’s Castle, but it will be with a 
faculty which has been sterilized by a 
mechanical and bourgeois environment. 

That is the reason why people like 
Amy Lowell have taken to writing de- 
scriptions exactly in the spirit of Leconte 
de Lisle, but in free verse. Miss Lowell 
has laid down the fallacious doctrine of 
the French Parnassians,—the doctrine 
from which Symbolism rescued French 
poetry at the end of the last century. 
She practices a hard objectivity, without 
cither ideas or emotion. Describe what 
you see in the external world; never 
mind about anything else. And, alas! 
this is all that she and most of her com- 
patriots can do. Americans do not feel; 
they can only see. And they succeed 
in this style of poetry even less well 
than the Parnassians did; for the French 
had, at least, the sonorous roll and at 
times the stately emotion of the noble 
classic tradition, while the modern 
American Imagists, rendered even more 
sterile and prosaic, have not even these 
respectable qualities to make their hard- 
ness go down more easily. If Huysmans 
once called Leconte de Lisle “le quin- 
caillier sonore’, he would certainly call 
Miss Lowell “le quincaillier tout court’’. 

And as for music and painting, they 
have suffered as much as poetry from 
the aspect of the modern world. A pic- 
ture of Coney Island, for example, that 
is all discordant yellows and greens and 
glaring explosions of light, is perhaps 
really the only way that Coney Island 
can be represented. Such a wild con- 
fusion of harsh colours and jagged 
angular shapes really does correspond 
to the impression that one carries away 
from an amusement park. The ap- 
pearance of the modern city, with its 
anarchic disregard of harmony, its 
domination by machinery and its forest 
of surfaces and corners, is really ac- 
curately rendered by Futurism and 
Cubism, and we have Mr. Paul Rosen- 
feld’s assurance that its sounds are heard 
in the music of Stravinsky and Leo 
Ornstein. These works are not the re- 
sults of enjoyment, of a calm drinking 


deep of things seen; they are the grating 
and bewildered cries of exasperated 
nerves. 

Yes, outraged university professors, 
poets left over from the nineties, old- 
maidishly caustic writers in the re- 
spectable reviews, it is not the artists 
of to-day who have done away with 
culture. It is not poor Mr. Sandburg 
who is the enemy of Virgil, nor even 
Mr. Leo Ornstein who is warring against 
Bach. These men only found them- 
selves in love with life at a time when 
life was loved but little: they were filled 
with joy by the shapes of things as 
they saw them bright in the sun. The 
things that they saw may have been 
machines or amusement parks or office 
buildings—they may have been the dull 
and vulgar people of the offices and 
streets——but to the artist they became 
appearances of a divine wonder. And 
wherever these things were seen through 
the real artist’s eyes, however ungainly 
the medium through which the artist 
has spoken, we have had documents 
which, although they may be forgotten 
by more civilized ages than this, are 
nevertheless among the most valid and 
alive which our own age has to show. 

No, it is not the artists who are re- 
sponsible for blackening the face of 
Apollo; it is the commercialism of the 
time which has blackened the face of 
the world. It is not the poets whom 
you should denounce: it was not they 
who first broke the rules,—the rules of 
harmony and order and measure and 
taste. These things began to decline 
simultaneously with the progress of the 
industrial revolution,—with the rise of 
the bourgeois <nd the tradesman, who 
put a tradesman’s valuation on every- 
thing that the human mind could 
imagine or the human hand construct. 
They made the cities into hideous hives 
and disfigured the countryside with 
sign-boards; they led all the imagina- 
tion of the country to devote itself to 
advertising and most of its scientific in- 
genuity to expend itself in contriving 
machines by which tasks already mo- 
notonous might be multiplied into tasks 
more intolerable still. 

It is they and not the artists who 
were the true anarchists of taste !—the 
shopkeeper and the manufacturer who 
moulded the world to their likeness and 
to whose bourgeois ideals you your- 
selves, professors and critics, have 
proved among the promptest apologists 
and the fiercest supporters! 


A Woman’s Party 


(Continued from page 70) 


realists. When it talks about improv- 
ing the conditions under which country 
women bear their children, it will mean 
something; when it talks about the 
right of all children born in the world, 
to education and to opportunity, it will 
mean something; when it talks about 
world peace, it will mean something 
quite different from what the munitions 
manufacturers mean by it; when it talks 
about women’s rights to equal ap- 
plication of the Civil Service law, it 
will mean something quite different 
from what the old platforms have 
meant when they wept all over them- 
selves with beautiful thoughts on the 
nobility and self-sacrifice of the mothers 
of the country. 

“Politics is going to be a different 
thing when the women’s parties get 
started, really get started. It may not 
be nearly so amusing, but it is going to 
get a good deal more accomplished. 
Men, you see, have never been forced 
to conserve their time; have never had 
to cut short their speechmaking because 


the bread might be burning in the oven 
while they were reciting the glorious 
deeds of the fathers. They never had 
to limit their perorations because 
Johnny would be sure to go to bed 
without his bath if they were not at 
home to superintend the ablutory proc- 
ess. Men haven’t minded spending 
money any more than they have mind- 
ed wasting time, because they have 
never been obliged, beneath the cold 
eye of the butcher, to come down to 
flank steak when they wanted porter- 
house. Women—most of them—have 
had to learn to save both time and 
money, and that is why the Women's 
Party is going to be so entirely unlike 
the parties that we have known in the 
past. Its motto is going to be ‘Get 
Something Done’, rather than merely 
‘Have a High Old Time in Getting it 
Done’.” : 

P. S—WARNING! There is going 
to be a Women’s Party, inside every 
other party, even if there is not one 
outside. 
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ae Original Brush-end Cigarette” 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 

lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
Using the best ideas of 
the smartest fashion 
centres of the world, it 
has been our privilege 
to serve a distinguished 
clientele. 












































A Motoring 
Glove for 


Better Service 








EATURING a heavy, g 

white fleece lining, §& 
fur-lined and fur-topped 
wrist, strap front and the 
long Allen thumb—an ex- 
ceptionally favored glove 
for those appreciative of 
correct motoring garb. 









GLOVES FOR ALL OGCASIONS 


ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY 
GLOVERSVILLE. N. Y. 
Founded 1846 


At the more 
exacting shops 
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11 EAST S5TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 


SHADES AND MIRRORS 
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ESTABLISHED 18:8 
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SCLOTHING, » 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone AMlurray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure for 
Autumn 
Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Medium-weight 
Overcoats 


English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 


Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and 
Outdoor Sport 


Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 
Send for “The Care of the Wardrobe” 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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A friendship 
for Huylers is 
one of your best 
protections in 
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Chocolates 















































THERE’S A TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL COLE DOES. TODAY 


THE FASHION-PLATE AMONG MOTOR CARS | 
A MODEL OF MECHANICAL EFFICIENCY 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. U.S.A. 


@ io ad 


Creators of chdvanced o7i( tor Cans 








-heauty enhanced 


"Dy plex 


engineering 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


T is less difficult to describe Saxon’s Duplex power, comfort 

and economy than its two fold beauty. Truly this must be 
seen — daring, low-hung grace, clear-etched lines, alert design 
and harmony of color—further enhanced by the permanence of 
Saxon’s charm. Duplex engineering eliminates the usual sheet 
metal parts which develop annoying squeaks and disfiguring 
dents. Saxon’s gleaming silver fittings and luxurious appoint- 
ments complete this new ideal of motor car attractiveness. 
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e exclusive perfume 
with a touch of the 


vant - « « 


Rouge 
Sachet 
Extract 
Vanity Case 
Face Powder 
Toilet Water 
Taleum Powder 


Solid Face Powder 
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16 Rue dela Paix 
‘PARIS: 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


O YOU ever hear the music of a pipe organ 
without a thrill? Doesn’t it send over you 
a little quiver of delight? Doesn't your breath 
come a little faster as instrument after instrument 
adds its characteristic voice — harp, violin, trumpet, 
flute—and joins the harmony created by some 
master of orchestra music? 
A pipe organ is available and practicable for any 
house. All the problems of making this great music 


a living thing in your home have been solved 
in the Estey Organ. You can have an organ 
perfectly adapted to the size and arrangement of 
your house for about what you would pay fora 


good motor car. 


Tue Estey OrcaAn Company, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Studios in New York, 11 West 49th Strect ; Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut 
Street; Chicago, Lyon & Healy ; Boston, 120 Boylston Street; LosAngeles, 
633 South Hill Street: London, 12 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 
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“BY THE HOUSE OF TWEEDS- 





Ryturo and Solaro 


Sun-Proof .<sABARDINE 














oN * 
iP “PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF JACKETS 
In Combination With SCOTCH GLEN TWEED KNICKERS 
Ready-to-Wear or to Prdicvidweat Measure 
ple ding ~EATURING the only golf jacket ever developed with 
Plait of the the inverted pivot plaits both back and front— ‘ FOR EARLY 
" | permitting the sleeve to act as a pivot when arm is in motion, FALL” PLAY 
a of ip et plaits returning to a closed position at normal. oe 
0. oa pee : 
HE Scotch Glen Tweed Knickers, tailored in combi- The 
nation with Ryturo or Solaro Sun-Proof Gabardine, Product 
provide an‘exceptionally practical sports garb outfit not to be of 
found elsewhere—all three weaves being confined to the eae 
productions of this House. Specialists 
FFERING an unexampled collection of favored - 
Sports weaves in controlled effects — Shetland Sportswear 
_Tweeds, Harris Tweeds, Donegal Homespuns and Vicunas. Tailoring 
Also Featuring ‘Tweed Slip-on Top Coats in both Raglan and Split-Sleeve Models 
*Registered 





SEPARATE KNICKERS of HOMESPUN—Special $ 


50 
(A) Black and White Mixture, (B) Brown Mixture, Per pair 6 


(C) Black and White with Green Mixture. Instock for immediate wear 
Designate color by letter: give waist measirement and height in ordering by meril 


ae) 














PF. WEINBERG & SONS, Sports Clothes Tailoring Specialists 
No. 30 JOHN Street, NEW YORK CITY Founded 1878 
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7 FLEemwete : 
IT HAS BEEN THE GOOD FORTUNE GOLF KEEPS YOU VIGOROUS 


ie ee There is nothing that equals golf for keeping you always, Teele, ‘put little effect on the 
7 2 i at th ever known. le pa yea 2 

LISH A STANDARD TYPE OF BUSI- poner tl we ton thin wondaateh game helps to keep always alive the s 

NESS SUTL. THE STVLE TS SEMPLE vigor of youth. es 














AND IT CONFORMS GRACEFULLY | OG} @® 
TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF SUB- MACGREGOR 
STANTIAL MEN OF GOOD TASTE. 


But, to get the most out of golf, the clubs you play should, of 





1S * J curse, bear the stamp of MACGREGOR. The best clubs have 
THE INNOYANCE ho GA ptt aed $3 aineoe borne this name for almost a quarter of a century. ESD 
| $0, too, are golfers who want the best results now. playing d oO. 
READY-TO-PUT-ON | the MACGREGOR Ball. It is a ball that will never fail you. AYTON: 


Consult your Pro or Dealer—but 
write us for free catalog. 


FINCHILIEY | The Crawford, McGregor 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK | Just try it and see. 


Model R-4 
5West 46th. Street | & Canby Co. lone : 
NEW YORK Dept. 14 Dayton, Ohio Paseo a 
Style brochure mailed on request Established 1829 Niblick 
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a Success— 
Capt. X’s big idea 


a round cigarette, 
loosely rolled, made 
from the famous 
PALL MALL blend 
of 42 different kinds 
of Turkish tobacco. 





FALL MAbh 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Oundas 


A cigarette with a 
big volume of cool, 
mild smoke from 
the beginning. Read 
the story of Capt X. 


2 PALL MALL 
ROUNDS (plain 


ends) in the new c 
foil package ... 50 


“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” 


PALL MALL (regular), plain or cork 
in boxes of 10, 50, 100 as usual. 
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probably would not have resulted in 
any change at all. Tailor-birth would 
not have enabled Mr. Robert W. Cham- 
bers to throw more of a glamour over 
the golden few than he has thrown 
without it. But the fiction of well- 
bred people in this country has never 
had the beneft of that Meredith com- 
bination of tailor-birth and great talent. 


Mr. Howells as a Tailor 


UPPOSE Mr. Howell’s had been tai- 

lor-born while remaining equally 
gifted, for example. He might have turned 
on that upper class of Boston a kindling 
and imaginative eye. He might have 
imagined Meredithian aristocrats in 
Boston—interesting people who did as 


' they pleased. High birth in Boston 


need not have been the unpleasant thing 
he describes—making everybody feel 
what a blessing it is to be born low 


| and elsewhere. High birth in Boston, 


seen through the social haze of tailor- 
distance, might have seemed to him de- 
sirable. At all events he would not 
have learned that every well-bred Bus- 
ton person must be undesirable. He 
would not have made it a law of his fic- 
tion that, whereas interesting people who 
do as they please are imaginable, they are 
not even by the wildest riot of the 
fancy ever to be placed among the upper 
class of Boston. Tailoring would have 
mitigated these rigorous results of a 
too close observation. 

Henry James, born in a Harlem tai- 
lor-shop and never straying far away, 
Henry James, with three tailor ancestors 
looking down from the walls upon him, 
might have imagined five divinely com- 
plicated women east of Central Park,— 
at least he would not have absolutely 
refused even to try, on the ground that 
they were unimaginable. Henry James 
might have worked wonders of aristo- 
cratic subtlety even here, had he re- 
mained innocent enough, and tailoring 
was one of the few remaining guaran- 


, tees of social innocence. 


I do not say that glorious creatures 
like Laura Middleton, or Diana, or 
Aminta, or the other goddesses of 
George Meredith could have been freely 
sprinkled in our upper class by any im- 
agination short of Meredith’s, even with 
Meredith’s three-fold tailor start. But 
I do say that much might have been 
done for our upper class in fiction by 
an imagination raised to the third tai- 


| lor-power by inheritance. It never has 
| had this supreme literary chance. What 


are known as social advantages in this 
country have been fatal to anything 
like a poetic conception of our upper 
class. Never show a gifted novelist 
above the basement stairs, if you wish 
him to retain an exciting sense of social 
altitudes. Keep the better sort of liter- 
ary men away from anybody of the 
slightest social importance, if you wish 
any glamour to be cast. Aristocracies 
of fiction will never be perceived so long 
as the eyes are open. 


VANITY FAIR 


Tailor Blood and Fiction 


(Continued from page 77) 


Despite the confusion of classes in 
our time when you never can guess 
what people will be like from the sort 
of families they are found in, Meredith 
could still believe that Blood will tell. 
And he believed blood told delightfully 
and in the most minute detail. He be- 
lieved that aristocratic noses were found 
on women of the highest class instead 
of belonging as they generally do to 
shop girls. He believed in a noble bear- 
ing peculiar to lords which is really 
common to policemen. He imagined in 
earls the magnificent and aristocratic 
poise and the beauty of Italian day 
labourers. He believed duchesses walked 
like duchesses, when, if we may judge 
from photographs, they must, rather, 
have tumbled around; and he believed 
that people were as stately as he thought 
they ought to be when he looked at 
the dignified and imposing castles that 
they lived in. 

And wit ran in direct ratio to the 
good birth of his characters, and not 
inversely. That was the final touch of 
tailor sublimity. Meredith not only 
made aristocrats witty in their homes; 
he made polite society dine out wittily. 
Brilliant talk, such as is carried on by 
Jews, and tolerated nowhere in the best 
society, was attributed by Meredith to 
the class of people by whom the du.l- 
est things in the world have been said 
and about whom the dullest books in 
the world have been written. 

In spite of the Saturday Review, and 
parliamentary speeches, and the London 
Times, and Justin McCarthy’s Remi- 
niscences, and the vast volume of aris- 
tocratic British memoirs published by 
the score every year in Meredith’s life- 
time and our own, he created by sheer 
force of genius, guided by an inherited 
inclination, the illusion that the very 
highest families in England could be 
amusing in their homes. Meredith suc- 
cessfully embodied such a vision of aris- 
tocracy as nowadays can be confidently 
entertained only by three old maids 
washing dishes in a farm house. It is 
absurd to imagine, as the biographer 
does, whom T have quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, that there was 
no tailor in the blood. 

In the present muddle of a changing 
social order, with the upper class being 
slowly educated by the classes below, 
and getting the little wit it has from 
them, and all the clever people in one 
class flying immediately into another, 
up or down, with blood telling the 
wrong story and usually rather a dull 
one; with people everywhere turning 
out to be just what they ought not to 
be from their antecedents and surround- 
ings, and with the most remarkable of 
public characters commonly the most 
deadly objects to the private gaze—in 
these conditions of our generation, a 
feat such as Meredith achieved be- 
comes increasingly difficult. It requires, 
at the very least, the advantage of a 
tailor ancestry. 
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You couldn’t help liking Buckskins 


if you ever wore a pair of 
Hays Buckskin Gloves 


They are very fashionable in Gray or in Butternut, 
and unusually durable, because gloves that wear the 
HAYS Button are cut from FIRST Quality Leather 
and when stamped “‘Superseam” are so stitched with 
SILK that the seams will not ravel, even though the 
thread is cut or broken. 
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are also made in Cape and Mocha, lined and unlined for both Men 
and Women. They are sold in your city by the Dealers you 
like to patronize. 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVES SINCE 1854 


















Hampshire 
Stattoner 


OR men—as well as for 

women — Old Hampshire 
Stationery is made in sizes and 
styles that are not merely cor- 
rect, but from which may be 
chosen writing paper expres- 
sive of the most exacting in- 
dividuality. 

A box of sample sheets and 
envelopes will be sent upon 
request. 


Fine STATIONERY DEPARTMENT E 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER, COMPANY 
Mokers of Orv HAMPSHIRE Bonn, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Five Quick Effects 


When you brush teeth in this way 


All statements approved by authorities 


This new way cf tooth brush- It is the film-coat that dis- 
ing brings five desired effects. colors, not the teeth. Film is the 
Some are immediate, all are basis of tartar. It holds food 
quick. A ten-day test, which substance which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They; with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So dental 
science has in late years sought 
ways to fight that film. 


costs you nothing, will clearly 
show you what they mean to you. 


Leading dentists everywhere 
advise this new-day method. 
Millions now employ it. You see 
the results in glistening teeth 
wherever people gather. Now let 
your own teeth show them. 


You must fight film 


Brushing does not save the 
teeth if you leave the film. That’s 
why well-brushed teeth so often 
discolor and decay. 


Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it, so 
very few people have escaped its 
damage. 


Scientific methods 


Efficient methods have been 
found. Able authorities have 
proved them by many careful 
tests. The best dental opinion 
endorses them. 


These methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And to let all know its benefits 
a 10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks, 


A 10-Day test is free 


so highly polished that film can- 
not easily adhere. 

Pepsodent twice daily attacks 
the teeth’s chief enemies. 

Send the coupon for this 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The results in ten days will 
amaze and delight you. Make 
this test now. Cut out the cou- 
pon so you won’t forget. 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. 
The results are unique and con- 
spicuous. And a book we send 
tells what each one means. 


One ingredient is pepsin. An- 
other multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. The 
saliva’s alkalinity is multiplied 
also. That to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps teeth 








10-Day Tube F ree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept 952, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 


Only one tube to a family 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Art of Living 


(Continued from page 47) 


| ment attend me, let me say I do not ex- 


pect ladies to sit by day gnawing pen- 
cils and pricking their fingers with steel- 
pointed dividers in an architect’s office, 
and ponder by night on tomes of Amer- 
icana, seeking to devise some new and 
strange architecture for country houses. 
No more do I expect them to become 
little Wilhelmina Morrises designing 
chairs or weaving tapestries of the 
“Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers”. Their 
province is essentially one of selection. 
But they have selected the bad thing 
or the imported thing so long that there 
is no longer anything good in America 
to choose from. 

I hesitate, for obvious reasons, to speak 
of costume in America. No one expects 
nationalism in dress, except among 
peasants and German tourists. And as 
for the peasant costume of America— 
the sun-bonnet and calico wrapper of 
the South or the quasi-religious garb 
of the clod-trotters of German Penn- 
sylvania—I am in favour of suppress- 
ing them by law. As for the rest, I 
countenance no. war with the Rue de 
la Paix. The success of Benjamin 
Franklin’s plain linen and sober pru- 
nella at the court of Louis XVI is not 
to be repeated. It was all very well 
for that colonial democrat to give the 
last frisson nouveau to the jaded nerves 
of the French aristocracy—simplicity 
after artificial refinement, but the flat 
common-sense shoes of the Y. M. C. A. 
secretariat of yesteryear simply im- 
pressed the French as boorish. 


The National Conversation 


T° generalize on conversation is, of 
necessity, more difficult. One is more 
limited to one’s intimate experience. 
Yet it seems to me that mixed con- 
versation in America languishes, and 
mixed conversation is assuredly directed, 
if not always dominated, by women. No 
one credits Madame de Sévigné or Lady 
Blessington with all the witty remarks 
made in their presence; yet without 
their presence the bon mots would prob- 
ably have gone unmade. We have two 
national products: one the person with 
a “line”, a sort of individual vaude- 
ville turn, a juggling of set phrases, a 
diveriissement of mannerisms; the other 
the virtuoso of speed, who says noth- 
ing as rapidly as possible and calls it 
repartee. 

As for a genuine interest in ideas, 
spontaneous wit, or plucking of de- 
licious phrases out of the air, they are 
met with but rarely. Instead, to in- 
troduce into conversation an idea cap- 
able of being unravelled in a diverting 
manner has the same effect as suddenly 
opening a window in a January snow- 
storm; a nervous frigidity at once per- 
vades the occupants of the room. Scott 
Fitzgerald apparently has a monopoly 
on the witty flappers of the country; I 
have not met them except in his nove's. 
Ideas, when they occur, have an air 
of being left over from a meeting of 
some Woman’s Club; humour sooner or 
later evolves into the stereotyped anec- 
dote. 

In such a state then, in the present 
age, the amenities of life find them- 
selves. Before attempting to inquire 
more curiously into the reasons therefor, 
there is one parenthetical remark which 
needs to be made. 

It is easy to object to this stitching 
of words into phrases by saying that 
no one expects the art of living to be 
national; that the patrician is the same 
the world over, and it is only the new- 
ly opulent, the green grocers and the 
peasants who are different. But this 
is not quite true. The well-bred may 
speak the same language, but they do 
not make the same epigrams. Their 


manners may be intelligible each to 
each, but their mannerisms have a dis- 


tinct racial flavour. , 

Having no more than the usual de- 
sire to be unfair, I must say that con- 
ditions over which they have no con- 
trol have worked against women in 
these things. Without underrating a 
wanton indifference —touched perhaps 
by a naive belief that kind American 
hearts are more than coronets, and sim- 
ple speech than epigrams—I would 
point out that there are circumstances 
which have stood in the way of their 
developing a native finesse in the art 
of living. And these are chiefly the 
lack of a permanent and socially power- 
ful aristocracy, the frigid depression ex- 
erted on manners by Puritanism, and 
the inherited distrust of their own power 
to add to the fineness of things. 

Our older aristocratic order has, in 
great part, either disappeared or become 
indigent. The so celebrated aristocracy 
of the South still breeds ladies and 
gentlemen, but they are no longer fash- 
ionable. When they have not fallen in- 
to a shiftless decadence, they remind 
one of the semi-barbarous gentry of 
XVIIIth century England, as reflected 
in Fielding’s novels. The new wealth 
has almost eliminated the old aristoc- 
racy of the East and this new aris- 
tocracy has not the courage of its 
youth. With graduation from the class 
of the new and blatantly wealthy it 
tends to fail into a timorous colonial- 
ism. They are so anxious to appear to 
the English manner born, that they be- 
gin taking interest in the stables, drink 
Scotch and soda instead of the native 
highball, and cover their walls with 
portraits of a probably unknown En- 
glish family, thereby acquiring an am- 
biguous manner that is neither aris- 
tocratic nor democratic, but only opu. 
lent,—belonging neither to England nor 
America, but to the ocean liner. 


Suffrage and the Amenities 


AS for the spirit of Puritanism, al- 
though it has been so largely main- 
tained by women, it is, of course, not 
altogether of their invention: it is, in 
America, a universal phenomenon. De- 
mocracy has come to mean, not so much 
that one man is as good as another as 
that no man is good enough to order his 
life as he pleases. We have confused man- 
ners and morals in a way that not even 
the Latin word mos will explain. We 
long since adopted Dr. Watts’s hymn 
book as a guide to etiquette, and the 
influence of the Doctor’s moral senti- 
ments still tend to make our manners 
hard, cold and raw. 

As to the American woman’s distrust 
of her own power, it is perhaps possible 
to speculate on the influence of suffrage 
upon the self-consciousness of women 
in this matter of the amenities. All 
prophecies touching the influence of 
suffrage on politics, I leave to The New 
Republic and those more politically 
minded persons who deal in prophecies. 
Personally, I do not think women will 
surpass men either in the stupidity or 
intelligence of their government. As 
to the influence of the new amendment 
on the amenities, I am even more in 
the dark. Perhaps the essentially real- 
istic minds of women will find the new 
freedom an illusion, and turn to those 
things which they have always been 
comparatively free to control. Perhaps 
suffrage will serve to relieve the per- 
secution complex which in so many 
women has stood in need of psychoan- 
alysis these many years. So, with a 
braver self-consciousness, woman may 
once more become what she has been 
in a more spacious past, and another 
Castiglione hear, as once the friend of 
the Duchess of Ferrara heard, proud- 
minded women talk with courtesy and 
wisdom, “until the candle wicks grew 
yellow in the dawn”. 
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F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 

want Good Things to Eat— 
you will find excellent suggestions 
in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Domestic Science Magazine which 
tells you how to make and serve 
“Thousand Island 

Salad Dressing’”’ 
“Planked Steak’’ 
“Vanderbilt Salad’’ 
“Chicken a la King” 

How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it and 
what to serve with it; forty or 
fifty choice and timely recipes in 
each number, many of them illus- 
trated. 





“Planked Steak” 

“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives 
menus for every possible occasion. 
Formal and Informal Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, 
Card Parties, Sunday Night Sup- 
pers, etc., etc. 


If you have a family you need 
this Magazine, for using it will 
help you to set a better table for 
less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (check, money 
order, bill or stamps) and we _ will 
send you eight numbers of AMERI- 
CAN COOKERY starting with the 
November number which contains re- 
cipe and directions for ‘‘Planked Steak” 
as well as Menus, recipes, and direc- 
tions for Thanksgiving Dinners. 
Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
40 Pope Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Phitadelphia 


DIAMONDS - EMERALDS-SAPPHIRES - 
Rupes 272 Pears 
of SuPER - QUALITY 
The reputation of Hus Establishment for 
excellence of. ae Workmens/ip and 
Quality of Merchandise has been 
conceded for nearly one hundred years 
DiAMonp ENGAGEMENT @¢ 
JEWELED WeppING RINGS 
iustrated ma Booklet - Mailed upon request 


EXCLUSIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 4r armeplate 
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he real pride a skilled 
New England crafts- 


man takes in his work is a vital 
factor in the tremendous earning 
power of New England indus- 
tries. 


The Preferred Stocks of 
these industries offer con- 
servative investors an op- 
portunity to share in the 
substantial earnings of these 
companies. These issues 
are strongly safeguarded 
and yield liberal returns. 


Ask us to send you our Folder V-357 
describing seven carefully selected 
New England Preferred Stocks. 


Hollister,White & Co. 


50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 


92 Cedar St., cor. Trinity PI. 
NEW YORK 


North American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Springfield Pittsfield Portland 
wf Mass. Mass. Me. 


OT by conscious choice, but by 

their actions, American investors 

decided that the time has come to 
put Europe on its own. Possessors of 
American capital were at a fork in the 
road after the armistice. They had to 
choose between remaining Europe’s 
banker during the near years of re- 
construction and stepping out of the 
European system of finance. 

In politics, economics, and intellectual 
leadership, America has held back since 
the peace conference. The final step 
has not yet been taken, but the prompt, 
determined move to unfurl the banner 
of primacy in world affairs was not 
made. Whether America was wise or 
deluded to hesitate at taking on new 
commitments which might well revo- 
lutionize the entire character of the 
national life will long be a debating 
point for historians. Present day ob- 
servers are perhaps too close to the 
situation to be able to express an ulti- 
mate opinion, and, besides, the whole 
matter is still in the pigeonhole of 
“unfinished business.” The election may 
possibly turn the whole course of the 
river of national policy. 

With the broad question of whether 
we should encourage a ‘Big America’ or 
a ‘Little America’, this article will not 
deal. It will merely attempt to suggest 
some of the consequences of the policy 
which has prevailed since the wartime 
financial measures were dropped. Eigh- 
teen months ago such conspicuously able 
bankers as Frank A. Vanderlip and 
Henry P. Davison were advocating pro- 
grams for privately financing Europe’s 
wants during the period of recovery. 
Their recommendations involved lend- 
ing billions of dollars a year to the Old 
World for several years. 

American investment bankers per- 
mitted such ambitious plans to lapse. 

The nation’s credit resources were 
used too extravagantly for luxuries at 
home to permit of enormous additional 
loans to Europe. To have done both 
would have entailed blowing up great 
new balloons of inflation. Creating new 
money and credit without simultane- 
ously bringing into being equal amounts 
of additional real wealth would have 
affected every man in the street and in 
the ballroom in the United States. The 
process of manufacturing the symbols 
of wealth without bringing into being 
actual goods would have added to the 
price of walking shoes and dancing 
slippers, of snow shovels and _ tennis 
rackets. It would have facilitated the 
seemingly endless spiral chase of wages 








and prices. 

To have done more for Europe fi- 
nancially in the last eighteen months 
without encouraging new evils of in- 
flation, it would have been necessary to 
have economized rigorously at home. 

The Federal Reserve Board, which is 
the strategic center of the American fi- 
| nancial system, nearly a year ago began 
' to take steps to squeeze the water out 





VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
America As a Creditor Nation—A Late 1920 View 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


of the country's credit. Since last Noe 
vember by progressive increases in the 
discount rates charged by the regional 
banks (which are wholesalers, in the 
credit industry) to member banks 
(which are retailers) the Reserve Board 
has been directing a nationwide struggle 
to check inflation. Since the early 
months of the year, loans have been 
held in check, showing no important 
declines, however, in the aggregate. A 
movement in the direction of actual 
deflation would be marked by a decline 
in the total volume of credit extended 
by Federal Reserve banks. 


THIS check in credit expansion has 
been accompanied by a stoppage of 
business growth and by a marked re- 
cession in certain industries. On the re- 
tail side, purchasing without stint or 
limit has been displaced by a more gen- 
eral tendency to economize and to shop. 
The days of artificial prosperity are 
over,. and the nation’s business has 
moved gradually to what seems to be a 
sounder and more enduring basis. The 
decline in business was anticipated by 
almost a year of collapsing prices in 
the security marts. Quotations have 
fallen on stocks which, in the inflated 
months of 1919, airplaned far above 
the clouds, on the de.usive theory that 
the excessive profits of the moment 
would persist throughout the ages. 
‘Back to normalcy’ began in American 
industry before the Republican presi- 
dential candidate invented the phrase 
as a slogan to move men’s imaginations 
and steer their votes. 

If billions of dollars of fresh pur- 
chasing power had been tossed to 
Europeans in the form of colossal loans, 
the period of seething excitement in 
American industry would not already 
have faded out into history. The wheels 
of industry, in all probability, would 
still be whirring with the white heat 
intensity of war days, when the only 
limits to production were physical. The 
slowing up of trade which has taken 
place in many lines would have been 
avoided. American industry is in a sense 
a unity, and branches of activity wholly 
unrelated to European wants would 
have benefitted from European buying. 
The shortage of goods which existed in 
many industries would have been height- 
ened, and the domestic consumer would 
have been forced to bid prices up end- 
lessly to meet the competition of foreign 
buyers. Ships bound for Europe would 
have gone on each voyage stuffed to the 
maximum with raw materials, food- 
stuffs, and manufactured goods. The 
limit to European buying, if credit had 
been provided sufficiently bountifully, 
would have been simply the ability of 
American factories to produce and the 
capacity of Europeans to get the econ- 
omic processes functioning again. | 

Under such conditions, the decline in 
stocks which up to the close of summer 
had been per- (Continued on page 120) 
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COMFORT 


HERE is a world of comfort in getting up on 

cold winter mornings in rooms pleasingly warm. 
Certainly no one enjoys a dose of shivering with 
their dressing and there isn’t one in the family who 
likes to break the best hour of morning sleep, 
climbing out of a warm bed to open furnace 
drafts. 


Warmth for everyone without the slightest 
thought or attention is actually possible if you will 
make 


66, 99 
INNEAPOLIS 
Pig icy rtd 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant’’ 


a part of your heating plant. This automatic device 
takes over entire control of the heating plant. It 
maintains an even temperature during the day, 
automatically shutting down the fire at night. In 
the morning, long before the rising hour, it again 
opens the drafts. When you get up the fire is 
burning briskly and your rooms are comfortably 
warm. 


It does all of this with much less fuel than form- 
erly used—a saving that pays for a “Minneapolis” 
in two or three seasons. 


Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas 
or oil—easily installed and lasts a lifetime. 





Write for detailed information and name 
of nearest dealer. 


° e 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
Main Office: 2766 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
WASHINGTON D. C. NEW YORK CITY 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND BOSTON BALTIMORE 
1327 East 105th Street 77 Summer St. 709 North Howard Street 
ST. PAUL DETROIT x: 
140 Endicott Bldg. 1701 Woodward Ave. 
CHICAGO SYRACUSE 
231 Insurance Exchange 218 E. Washington St. 


KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bldg. 





























New and Exclusive Things for 
Gifts and the Home 


Offered at special prices by The Cowan Galleriesin twelve 
cities or by mail. These special offers are made solely 
to acquaint you with the unique gift service offered by 


THE COWAN GALLERIES 
The Gift Shops Supreme 


(See list of stores below where Cowan Galleries are now in operation) 


KINDLY ORDER BY NUMBER 


No. 895 


No. 895. Sheffield vegetable dish—oval shape— 
714x934. Handle removable so that cover can 
be used as dish—best quality Sheffield silver 
plate—a most acceptable gift. Price....... $13.50 


No. 1248. “Colonial Lady” door stop, made of cast 
bronze, enameled and hand decorated—in 
combinations of pink, rose, orange and blue. 
Weight 4 pounds—will hold any door open. 
oe ING ROO IRI EME acd abe siciccactnkoeeea $7.50 


No. 142. Sheffield water pitcher—one quart capac- 
ity—unusually attractive form and best qual- 
ity Sheffield silver plate. Height 6% mene 


No. 1508. Polychrome candlesticks to match book 
ends. 41% inches high. (Candles not included.) 





DNR GIO WIN aa care ao wissen dc abtene 60.6 0:85:04 $8.. 
Complete with candles to match. Price, per. 
RUS ca aid Kae tRmasedanamiickdwe che aeu ee $9 


No. 1502. Polychrome book ends—original design— 

and made and hand decorated. Flowers in 

relief on blue background and gold. Very high 
grade. 5% inches high. Price, per pair..... $8 





No. 1502 


No. 1508 


The Cowan Galleries—famous for many years as an 
exclusive and fascinating gift shop in Chicago—have 
now become a national institution, already established 
as a unit in the leading stores of twelve cities. Others 
will be opened as rapidly as possible. Itis a fiew idea 
in fine merchandising and well worth your attention. 
Nothing but unusual and exclusive gift merchandise 
is offered, and on account of the large savings effected 
by combined purchases, the prices are most moderate. 
A visit to The Cowan Galleries in your city will be a 
pleasing and profitable experience. 


Cowan Galleries are now established in the following stores: 


JOHN A. COLBY & SON - - . Chicago 
BLOCK & KUHL CO. - - - Peoria, Ill. 

L. S. AYRES & CO. - - . Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. N. FOSTER FURNITURE CO. ° Fort Wayne, Ind. 
STEWART DRY GOODS CO. ° ° Louisville, Ky. 
GILMORE BROTHERS __ - ° Kalamazoo,: Mich. 
FRENCH & BASSETT CO. ° Duluth, Minn. 
THE GOLDEN RULE - ° . St. Paul. Minn. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER D. G. CO. ° St. Louis, Mo. 
ORCHARD & WILHELM CO. - » Omaha, Neb. 
HARDY FURNITURE CO . Lincoln, Neb. 


C. W. FISCHER FURNITURE CO. ° Milwaukee, Wis. 


If your city is not yet represented, kindly send your order by mail, 
with remittance, to your nearest dealer or to the address below, and 
goods will be shipped promptly. 


THE COWAN GALLERIES 
641 The Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


TheCowanGalleries planis available to one good merchantin eachcity. 
Merchants are invited to write for particulars. 
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value. 
times Quaker Oats. 


One Gasts Ic | 
One Costs 9c 
One Costs 12c 


Figure the cost of breakfast dishes compared with Quaker Oats. 
A large dish of Quaker Oats*costs one cent. You will find that 
many dishes cost from 7 to 12 times that. 


Compare the cost per calory—the energy measure of food 
You will find that many lesser breakfasts cost 7 to 10 








Compare the nutriment. The oat is the food of foods. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. It 
body-builder, the great vim-food. Everybody needs it every day. 


Start the day on Quaker Oats. 


It is the great 


It embodies 16 needed elements. 


It is rich in minerals, without which folks are underfed. Then 
use the saving to buy costlier foods for dinner. 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
Quaker Oats . . 6%6c 
Average meats . . 45c 
Average fish . . 50c 
Hen’s eggs . . . 65c 
Vegetables . 1licto75c 





Cost Per Serving 
Dish Quaker Oats . . Ic 


4 ounces meat . . . 8c 
Serving fish ... . 8c 
Single chop . ., . 12c 
Twoeggs . .. . 9 











per pound. 





6Y, cents Oats. 


Per 1000 calories 








45 cents 
Per 1000 calories 





50 cents 
Per 1000 calories 





Mark What You Get 


Quaker Oats supply 1,810 calories of nutriment 
Round steak yields 890, eggs 635. 
Quaker Oats has about 7% of waste and water. 
Steak has about 70%, eggs 76%, dressed fish 85% 
of waste and water. 
Note the food you get. 


as far your dollars go in oats. 
most delicious breakfast 


Mark how many times 
And you get a 
from flavory Quaker 


Quaker 
Oats 


From Queen Grains Only 


This brand is flaked from just the 
rich, plump, flavory grains. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. The 
puny, insipid oats are all discarded. 


This extra flavor costs no extra 
price. It has won millions the world 
over to this brand. For your own sake 
see that you get it. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 118) 


sistent, despite occasional rallies and re- 
coveries, since last November would 
probably not have taken place. The 
stimulus of enormous European buying, 
both for immediate consumption and 
for the job of comprehensive recon- 
struction, would have kept the earnings 
of corporations so large that attempts 
to depress the value of securities would 
very likely have met with iron resist- 
ance. 


Bu despite all this, the student of 
recent American financial history 
may well doubt whether America has 
acted unwisely from a strictly selfish 
point of view. It was chiefly the Eu- 
ropeans who suffered from the evil re- 
sults of America’s recent financial policy 
toward Europe—that is, apart from the 
loss of prestige and trade opportunities. 
It seems beyond question that the suf- 
fering of many an aged person and mul- 
titudes of babies could have been made 
less unbearabie in the more distracted 
countries, if greater streams of credit 
had poured eastward across the Atlantic 
Ocean. On the strictly human side—the 
aspect, possibly, which makes every 
other -consideration seem vulgar and in- 
significant—America has incurred lia- 
bilities. Many Europeans, not quite 
understanding the situation here, feel 
that America, holding the purse strings 
of the world, deserted Europe in the 
hour of its greatest need. 

Money is undeniably a sordid thing 
unless used constructively to make the 
business of living more endurable, freer 
and more beautiful, and possibly Amer- 
ican capital in its flow to Europe in re- 
cent months became too thin. But the 
direction in which funds move from 
place to place is guided by the col- 
lective judgment of mary folk. Eu- 
rope’s economic sufferings have been in 
a large measure the inevitable results 
of the Great War. During the war 
and practically for a year later, the 
Treasury at Washington kept Europe 
in funds out of the $10,000,000,000 
loan fund authorized by Congress. 

The enormously rapid multiplication 
of European debt to America brought 
to a focus the very practical question of 
whether such a huge indebtedness could 
ever be effaced. The annual interest 
charges on the Allied indebtedness to 
the Treasury alone amounted to $500,- 
000,000, and with the value in dollars 
of European exchanges ebbing as a re- 
sult of these very conditions, the job 
of meeting the charges on the debt 
already incurred seemed impossible of 
attainment. To meet the crisis, the 
Treasury arranged late last winter to 
allow the Allies to defer payment of in- 
terest on the advances made by it for 
three years. 

Against the warmly human impulse 
to help Europe to the hilt as it was 
emerging from a period of agony were 
set certain stern economic theories. Yet 
it would be dangerous to rationalize too 
much, as the real reason why American 
bankers did not underwrite huge loans 
to Europe was their opinion that the 
market for ‘European securities was 
greatly restricted. The element of risk 
seemed large in those countries where 
social discontent appeared to be a tre- 
mendous dynamic force, making the 
permanence of existing governments un- 
certain. Besides, money rates were 
mounting and the needs of American 
industrial and railroad corporations for 
funds were tremendous, and in their ap- 
peal to investors, whose career in in- 
ternational finance is not yet more than 
five years old, the domestic borrowers 
were able to outbid foreign governments 
and private organizations. 

Moreover, the Administration at 
Washington has been loth to take the 
initiative in encouraging a constructive 


policy. Besides, the failure of the 
Senate and the President to agree on 
terms of stepping out of the war with 
Germany, and the general inability of 
Europe to attain anything like an era 
of pacification also played a large part 
in the negativing of proposals to do 
spectacular things for Europe. 

On the purely business side, thought- 
ful men search their brains to find 
out what is the object of trade, 
They agreed that, in the last analysis, 
trade must move fairly evenly in both 
directions. They recalled that debts can 
be met only through the creation of 
fresh credit, through the shipment of 
gold to the creditor, and through the 
export of goods and services. The re- 
ward that America would get from 
shipping to Europe goods for which the 
Old World had little to give immediate- 
ly. in return was ‘questionable, and 
shrewd men of affairs feared that the 
indefinite extension of credit might cre- 
ate a structure which would tumble and 
destroy economic institutions on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Hard headed men, 
who perhaps thought more of the ledger 
than of the hunger of Europeans, point- 
ed out that the wise thing would be to 
encourage Europeans to work harder, 
to economize to the limit, and to raise 
themselves from the slough of despair 
through their own efforts: 


VERY leader of finance has not ac- 
cepted this view. Some extremely 
powerful figures in the financial world 
are sorry that American investors have 
not done more for Europe. Otto H. 
Kahn is perhaps the most articulate of 
this group. 

After pointing out that Europe feels 
chagrined that all the fond hopes of 
victory have not been attained, Mr. 
Kahn remarked: “In the field of tan- 
gible things, that disillusionment relates 
mainly to our failure to grant credits 
and loans to European peoples or in- 
dustries to an extent approaching their 
needs. They do not understand the 
reasons for that failure which is quite 
contrary to what they had been led to 
expect on high authority. 

“They know only that America is 
rich, that both friendship and self in- 
terest call on us for financial participa- 
tion in the affairs and opportunities of 
European countries, that they (I exempt 
England) are in need, that their need 
arises from sacrifices borne in a high 
cause, that they have been our com- 
rades in arms in that cause, and that 
the American purse strings since the 
Armistice have not been loosened ade- 
quately to their legitimate requirements 
in the way of loans and credits, (and 
when loosened, only on very onerous 
terms.) 

“They do not know, and can hardly 
be supposed to know, to how large an 
extent the attitude .of American capital 
is due not to callous indifference, nor to 
shortsighted disregard of our oppor- 
tunities for foreign trade, but (apart 
from natural causes inherent in our own 
conditions) to the hampering effect of 
faulty tax legislation and to the absence 
of purposeful governmental leadership, 
or, at least, governmental co-operation 
with business such as England has un- 
dertaken so effectively and with so great 
advantage to her world trade and world 
position—which means to the great ad- 
vantage of all her people.” 


gig wage to the Treasury loans 
to the Allies; Mr. Kahn threw out 
the suggestion—frequently heard in Eu- 
ropean councils—that part of the loans 
be written off as part of America’s war 
expenditures, thus relieving the A lies to 
some extent of the burden of repay- 
ment. 

“As to (Continued on page 122) 
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Oxquisitely Ghrench in its delicacy 
Che most hocurious perfume in the world- 
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d/tmour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Gxtrail, 
Sachet, Sale, Gau de Foilette, 
CBrilliantine. Savon, Poudre, 


A generous sample will be 
sent youon receipt of 10¢ 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%? STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of Rare Ferfimes—Faris 
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There is a Rare Distinction 
in the ebony black appearance of Converse Tires. 


Made by the tire, not by the thousand, to meet 
the strict tire requirements of the exceptionally fine 
car-—Converse Cords stand alone in appearance 
and performance. 


In color a sheer black with their rugged, massive 
non.skid tread—they bring gleaming good looks 


and smooth, sound service to the particular motorist. 


Converse Cords cost a little more—they give 
a lot more. 





ynverse 
Tires 


More Miles—Less Skid 


CONVERSE 


RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 


New York 
300 Amsterdam Avenue 
Chicago 
618-626 Jackson Boulevard 


Boston 
801 Boylston Street 






































VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 120) 


| our loans to Europe,” the financier 
| asseverated, 


“we are not now  be- 
ing asked to cancel them. What is 
now expected of us and what Europe 
has every right to expect, is a definite 
and fair arrangement by which these 
debts will cease to be an immediate 
troublesome factor and problem in the 
budgets of Europe. 

“Public opinion in America is, I take 
it, not disposed with such light and 
guidance as it has at this time, to con- 
sider a relinquishment of our monetary 
claims. It may or may not, in due 
course of time, be willing to sanction 
such a course or some other measure of 


settlement or relief, in respect of all or 


part of those claims. Personally, I do 


, hope for an adjustment, in some way, 


mutually acceptable and characterized 


| by a large minded attitude on our part. 


But unless and until American public 
opinion with voluntary generosity or 
from some other considerations seeming 
to it good, so determines, there is no 
sound reason why we should be dif- 
fident or apologetic concerning what is 


justly due us.” 


Thus Mr. Kahn puts the case of the 


| enthusiastic friend of the Old World. 


Although the wisdom of cancelling any 
or all of Europe’s indebtedness to the 
government is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable, Mr. Kahn’s recommendation 
that the matter be kept in the back- 
ground until the recovery of the Allies 
has proceeded further seems pregnant 
with excellent thought. Any attempt 
to make the Old World falter in its 
formidable attempt to raise up the 
standard of living of ordinary folk and 
to get the processes of essential in- 
dustry going again would stamp the 
Treasury Department as possessed of 
bad business sense and a lack of regard 
for the true needs of Europe. 

Although no broad scheme of post- 
war financing of Europe has come into 
being, it has been impossible for Ameri- 
can dollars to cease flowing across the 
ocean. In entering the war against 
Germany, the United States established 
relationships and obligations from which 
it could not escape. 

In spite of the rejection of thorough- 
going plans for spanning the ocean with 


| a bridge of credit, Europe has continued 





to buy heavily in this country—in much 
larger volume than in 1914—and Euro- 
pean loans on a diminished scale have 


been floated. In the last twelve months, 
the United Kingdom received a loan of 
$250,000,000 (60 per cent of which was 
used to meet a maturity last year and 
part of the remainder of which has 
probably been used in connection with 
the retirement of the Anglo-French 
loan, which falls due on October 15 of 
this year); Belgium got two loans, ag- 
gregating $75,000,000; Switzerland, $25,- 
000,000; and, more recently, France 
obtained a refunding loan of $100,000,- 
000, in connection with the maturity 
of the Anglo-French. On July 1 of this 
year, foreign loans in the hands of 
American investors amounted to §$2,- 
222,011,078, according to a compilation 
made by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
of New York. Of this amount, loans 
to national governments reached $1,- 
555,744,000; to states and municipali- 
ties, $264,606,313; and the remainder 
was to private corporations. Including 
the Treasury advances, foreign loans 
floated in the United States and out- 
standing at the middle of this year ag- 
gregated $11,820,866,078. This figure 
does not represent the entire stake of 
Americans in activities abroad, as it 
does not include holdings of internal 
bonds and of common stock. 

In so far as Europe can recover on 
its own, it will be better off than if it 
had been pulled up by outsiders. More- 
over, those countries of the Old World 
which recover without piling up new 
additional indebtedness will be all the 
more solvent, and their outstanding se- 
curities will be all the more sound. This 
consideration adds to the attractiveness 
of the securities of Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and France, in particular. The 
countries of western Europe are making 
excellent progress in curtailing imports 
and increasing exports and in meeting 
their needs to a greater extent by taxa- 
tion. 

And yet America’s duty remains clear, 
It ought to have a policy in regard to 
those countries which cannot recover 
without credit and raw materials. The 
country is in need of an expert survey 
of the changing conditions of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

As a stock market influence, the di- 
minished power of Europe to buy in this 
country seems well discounted, yet the 
question of economic relations with Eu- 
rope remains to challenge the next Ad- 
ministration at Washington. 


A Female and a Feminist 


(Continued from page 63) 


anything. It is a leaping sort of com- 
petition between hominists and femin- 
ists and each side thinks nothing of 
taking six centuries at a dash. Up-in- 
the-air habits are formed in conse- 
quence. 

But, after allowing for the inevitable 
exaggeration, you will find in the 
Woman of Mr. Thompson, a reasonable 
criticism and a reasonable demand. He 
attacks the excesses of sex patriotism 
and he would enlarge the area of sex 
neutrality. He is defending the right 
of the human mind to a diversity of 
interest. To this type of feminist the 
woman movement does not terminate 
in a solemn little circle gathered round 
a phallic emblem, no matter how freely 
it revolves. Sex fear and sex adoration 
and talk of the Life Force, Love God, 
the sex battle and the ever-womanly; 
the sex-sentimentalism of Parisian nov- 
elists, the ‘hot, day-dreamy continuity’ 
(as Charles Lamb calls it) of every 
country’s Elinor Glyns, love mysticism 
and the monotonous reiteration of se- 
lected feminine charms—that is not, ac- 
cording to this type of feminist, the 
direction the movement is taking; they 


say it is going in the opposite direction. 
It is really adverse to the single dnterest 
of such novels as that of Mademoiselle 
Marx, because what it wants is more 
interests. 

I do not know how serious Mr. 
Thompson is about the remedies he 
proposes. It may be that he realiy 
thinks that unless women put on a cer- 
tain kind of sporting trousers, which he 
evidently has in mind, they cannot ac- 
complish anything, and may as well not 
try. It may be that his restoration of 
the Roman marriage in usu will set 
things to rights as he seems to think it 
will. But, whatever the effects on so- 
ciety may be of the application of his 
specific remedies, the spread of the 
spirit of his book would certainly do a 
good deal of good in a large area of 
contemporary literature. To the rea- 
sonable reader of many contemporary 
books, all more or less concerned with 
sex matters, it does not matter so very 
much whether the authors are becom- 
ing polygamous or polyandrous. The 
danger, always present to his mind, is 
that they are becoming numerous,—and 
monotonous. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 366 


The rich distinction ot the exclusive 
creations shown in the Sheridan Salon 
is evidenced by this charming after- 
noon frock of Brown Chiffon trimmed 
with Eastern Mink and _ delicate 
French flowers. 


May also be had in Gray over Flesh 
finished with squirrel—in Corn flow- 
er blue, squirrel trimmed or in any 
special color desired. 


Mail orders filled 
Write for Fall catalog 
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La Tausca Searls 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 


LADY GREY PEARLS 
We have selected pearls for this 
necklace that have the appearance 
of orientals in the superb length 
of 30 inches. Presented in a grey 
velvet case with a gold diamond 
clasp. It is perfection.......$50 


Send for'The Charm of the Pearl” 
KARPELES , Maker of the Worlds Fine Pearls 
PARIS « PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
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SWEETS PURVEYOR TO HER 
MAJESTY THE AMERICAN GIRL 


CONNOISSEUR par excellence of chocolates 
A and bonbons, is the American girl. For that 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES / 


The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
be Plain End aul Gey Tip 





People of culture and 


refinement invariably 


PREFER ‘Deities 
to any other cigarette 


30¢ 


Makers of the 
and Epsptian Cya 


* Grade Turkish 
rettes in the World 
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= reason it is flattering that she has chosen 
= Louis Sherry her sweets purveyor. 
= She knows that a box of Sherry Chocolates and 
— Bonbons is really a collection of objets d’art—each 
= original, each more toothsome than the one before, 
= each a confection masterpiece! 
= sth Avenue at 58th St., New York 
= 
= CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, MANAGER 
El 
The famous 
HAYS glove 
“Doublebilt.” 


You donot need towearalargersize to get 
comfort in a LINED glove if you buy— 


Hays Gloves 


Lined gloves that really FIT—that are always warm and com- 
fortable—that cannot bind ‘and freeze a finger or so—must 
be made as we make HAYS lined gloves. 


We use special dies in the cutting and considerably MORE leather than is usual, 
so Hays gloves are roomy and warm but still are your regular size. 





Like HAYS unlined gloves they are made in varied and attractive models— 
“Superseam” stitching of course—the scams cannot ravel, even though the 
thread is cut or broken. 


HAYS Lined Gloves for Men and Women in Buckskin, Cape 
and Mocha are sold by the Dealers you like to patronize. 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 








REDUCE ***” hvsiuratty 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
recognized standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food--scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with anal in elgg soul =a health. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
18 POUNDS GONE! which giveg reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 


Gentlemen :—‘‘Basy Bread has Write for your copy to- 
helped me wonderfully. I day. Sent in_ sealed, Re 
have reduced eighteen pounds plain cover, postage pres ff. 
in eight weeks. am indeed paid. p 


BASY B READ 


benefit I have received. ‘Please 
REGISTERED — TRADE MARK 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 








continue my shipment as I 
wish to reduce more.”’ 


Miss M. E.—Mississippi. 
NOTE: Many letters like the 
above show why the demand 
for Basy Bread is increasing 
daily. 

DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO, 

35 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 
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TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH - 
IM APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 
YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 


MAINTAINED IF ONEY HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 


PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE HAIR TO ITS 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY 

THE USE OF ( 


PREPARATION 
THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 


PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 
» SUI Shades from Golden to fet —- ck 
<= SS ‘3 
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FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


Neos Co. 366 Bfth Ave.NY¥ 


Booklet has Grey Hair and its Treatment - free’ 
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Garmuel Sark Son. G 


Establichedl 


DIAM. 4 IN. 


1817- 


PRICE $35.00 





An example of the Kirk workmanship in silver 


The Kirks have been for more than 100 years 
America’s Representative Silversmiths. 


Not Kirks unless stamped with the ‘name of Kirk. 


Story of House of Kirk and illustrations 
of siloerware sent upon request. 


106. 108 - € - Baltimore ‘Sr 
Bal timore - M4 
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FOWNES 


—that’s all you need to know 
about a glove 


THE NAME OF THE GENUINE IS 
ALWAYS IN THE WRIST 
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Group 


All the packages shown 
here contain chocolates and 
confections of precisely the 
same high quality as those 
that are put in the Sampler. 
The difference is in the kinds 
and assortments packed in 
each box, not in the quality. 

The quality originally put 
into the Whitman products 
is maintained by our plan of 
distribution direct to selected 
stores in every locality acting 
as agencies for the sale of 
Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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—there is real satisfaction in knowing 
that your hosiery is of the dependable 
kind—a lot of pleasure in wearing it. 


“Best Knit’’ Hosiery meets the require- 
ments of the most exacting—it gives satis- 
faction tothousands. “Best Knit’’always 
fits as if made to measure. It pleases the 
most particular in appearance, style and 
wear. 

Made ina 


full range of 
colors in 
popular 
weights and 
styles—silk, 
cashmere, 
lisle, silk 
plaited, silk 
lisle, silk 


and wool. 


Your’ store 
can supply 
you, If not, 
write us. 
Milwaukee 
Hosiery 
Company, 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 




















Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other 


kind! Perfect results are guaranteed, 

no matter what material you dye. 
You can not make a mistake. Sim- 

= directions are in each package. 
ruggist has color card—16 colors. 
It’s really fun to diamond-dye— 


Woolens Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Cottons 
Silks Blouses Linens 
Coats Dresses Coverings 


Draperies Mixed Goods Everything! 
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New Fall Modes 
Now Ready 

Lane Bryant maternity 
clothes relieve the expectant 
mother of all embarrassment. 
They differ in no way from 
the smart, stylish clothes other 
women are wearing. They 
have no maternity look. They 
conceal the condition and ad- 
just as required by the chang- 
ing figure. 

Coats. ..47.50 to 385.00 
Gowns ..39.50 to 325.00 
Skirts ..14.50 to 49.50 
Suits ...59.50 to 325.00 
Corsets 6.95 to 18.50 


If unable to visit our stores in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Wash- 
ington or San Francisco, write to 
Dept. D1 for Free Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 
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ache, abdominal pains. 





Every family needs Thermolite. 
and other ailments of children. 
do not focus or burn. Let us send you Thermolite with our guarantee of 


satisfaction. Price complete $10. Send today. 


~ 
\_ Or. Thomas Lawton ce Hows 10-4 Daisy 


DR. LAWTON’S HEALTH LAMP) 


Thermolite 


To beautify the complexion, to heal 
and relieve pain in any part of the 
body, use Thermolite—an electric lamp 
which directs a stream of healing, stim- 
ulating, energizing heat and light at 
any point of pain. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. 


Used and Endorsed by Physicians 


Recommended for all forms of cold, erippe: bronchitis, pneumonia, and for 
congestion in nose, throat and ears. lie 
stiffness, sciatica, neuralgia, lumbago, neuritis, rheumatism, headache, back- | 


elieves sprains, bruises, muscular 


New uses occur daily. Splendid for croup 
Can do no harm. Does not shock. Rays 

















REDUCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to 
read, “Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” 
It will come to you free while the edition lasts. It tells how 
you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and permanently 
remove the cause of obesity. There are no drugs to take, no 
teas or potions, no massages, exercises, diets, or starvations. 

The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, 
makes firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into 
the whole body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort 


while you read or rest. 


Write today for that which you have been so long waiting, 
a reliable positive method. Address: 


Drawer 4x, 


Steubenville, Ohio 
meen Bhiids 


aeqeae® 





Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., N.Y. 7, 


The old-time market square of Montreal. 
It is still the rendezvous of the pictur- 
esque habitant farmers of the outlying 
districts. Nelson’s column is situated on 
the north side. From here can be visited 
the Hotel de Ville and* Court House, 


| .Inset—Tue-Fasuion Crart CLotHes Sxop 
St. James Street 
In the Financial District 


| English Woolens 


| IMporTeD ENGLIsH woolens, Irish and 

' Scotch tweeds and homespun and an 
exceptionally chosen selection of hab- 

| erdashery and neckwear. AMERICAN 

| Visitors should find much to interest 
them within our showrooms. 





In the Financial District 


Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
| | of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 


who see 
their beau- 































illness or 
| | anything 
| | else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to @ 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facia 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1133 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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i Refined tastes and modest = 

on incomes frequently go together. = | 

ed Orienta Pearls have all the =| 

se. beauty - - genuine in ong = © by Clio Brucken 
: lustre and form, and can = y a4 

es had without straining the = W Pi. Ae IrREN CH & Co. “THE WORLD'S 


purse-strings. 


They are the most perfect 
indestructible pearls made. 


MINNe FIRST KISS” 

Reproduction of this 

famous American Master- 
iece in Bronze and 


MINNEAPOLIS, 






LHUMUINAN 


aS INTERIOR PECORATORS 


If you enjoy seeing beautiful 





— rl ask your a to AND MAKERS OF larble can be obtained at 
an show you a string o! ientas, 

nab- WINE FURNITURE THE TANAGRA 
CAN 2. apply eo STUDIO 

rest ~the more ones 33 West 54th Street 
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named on request™~ ~ New York City 


67 Nassau st, WawYyork 


°| WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES = 
_| DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS |_ 
=| 1LASUPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 


illilil 


| A Fine Cast 20 inches high of 
| Plaster Composition, in Ivory or 
| Tanagra Color Finish will be 


NAN 
ll 


sent upon receipt of check for $35. 
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Photographs 71% by 90% $2 each. 
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MILCH GALLERIES | 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN /| 
PAINTINGS | 


SCULPTURE 














New Illustrate.t booklet 


: - E1475—Sheffield Platter. 17 
**Art Notes sent on request 


inches long, $15.00; 19 inches 
long, $22.50 


HEFFIELD 
is a true aristo- 








108 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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——— — a ee = i ‘ ae aaa crat—so well bred 
: ’ 
§ rfl H ° R | that it doesn’t 
ee eensen ||| SCHWARTZ GALLERIES [Ii mew how tobe 
None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. ™ 7 ‘ | snobbish. 
A treatment that will remove permanently = + ; rer > | 
all Superfluous Hair from the face or any J P -_ |: | } ‘ ” 
part of the body without leaving a mark on . t | And its pedi- 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair | t 
ind roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- gree is as long as 
x9 tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. Pain tin gs ° ts price is mo d 
5 - 
up One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
use completely remove all undesirable hair with- i erate 
ks, out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. E i h in s i ° 
A Every woman who is troubled with superfluous cA & h Catalogue E on request 
ow ron Mage vr og SS will — By 
ently destroy the most stubborn gro 0 ° (| x 
=f hair, and this treatment can be used suc- Engravings 4 OVINGTON S 
all cessfully at home, Ny «The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Send for Free Beauty Book listing i i 
our exclusive preparations for beautt- N 312-314 Fifth Avenue 
just fying the skin and hair. by Near 32d Street 
cia: \7! 
auty Dr. Margaret Ruppert 14 EAST 46th STREET } New York 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment New YorK CITY cities tial” Gucuat aad 7? ps d 
Ill. Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S A, | OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON talls rigi tching by T. F. Simon 
Established 22 years | 














Increasing Demand 


Yo) eam E-Uh ole) oboe mmol (<r-tah vamp oleh (or-T ears 
the tendency of the public to 
favor a light, fine car which 
combines genteel appearance, 
re Kj oberon bts) ob Ce) ola More) ooh te) a eum Tele 
satiny-spring action with easy 
or- Lele) btol:@mm eel eh mime) olae-\ebela > 
joo) elsvome- bole Me ware bao) (elele (ce elute) geeks 
ance. The appearance of this 
car will fascinate you, but a long 
hard drive over varying road 
conditions will best demonstrate 
ie olor Ui co aeletolemr-l epithe me) ms\/ E-Viele)oten) 
—the lighest good six made. 
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Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 


VANITY FAIR 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New YORK 
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Write for Fall Style Book to 
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Good To The 
Last Squeeze 


PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
COUNTERACTS ‘ACID-MOUTH 


“OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND’ 





